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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KINGsLEY. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


M. D’ISIGNY’S EXPLOSION. 


aS was remarked very cleverly by a daily paper only the 
other day, in alluding to the threatened war between 
France and Prussia, “* When an offended Frenchman 
™ gets pale, calm, and polite, he is not far from striking.” 
Monsieur D’Isigny was very pale, very calm, and profoundly and 
carefully polite ; but nevertheless his wrath, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, his fury, was so great, that from time to time he gasped, and 
moistened his thin, dry lips with his tongue. 

He sat and played a little tune on the table with the fingers of his 
right hand ; he was very careful to play his little tune in perfectly 
correct time, lest Father Martin, who was perfectly aware of his 
state of mind, and had calculated on it, should think that he was in 
any way put out. Father Martin, on his part, had said his say, and 
remained, like a wise man, on the defensive, waiting until D’Isigny 
should make a fool of himself, as Father Martin calculated pretty 
surely he would do, and also until D’Isigny’s underlying good sense 
should show him that he had made a fool of himself, and until 
D’Isigny’s sense of honour should make him confess that he had 
done so. ‘ After which things have happened,” said Father Martin 


to himself, ‘ we will begin to talk.” 
N. S. 186 Vot, IV. K 
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M. D’Isigny had to speak first. 

“*T should feel deeply obliged to you, as a very good old friend, it 
you would be kind enough to give me the benefit of your opinion on 
this miserable and dishonourable business. You, I perceive, smile 
at it. That is natural, from the elevation you keep above social 
faults and follies. ‘To me it means utter dishonour, and most likely 
death ; for Sir Lionel will certainly fight me, and I most assuredly 
will shoot Louis de Valognes before twenty-four hours are gone 
over my head. If you could possibly be grave over such a very 
trifling matter, I should be glad to hear your opinion; not that I 
shall take it, but it might be as well to hear it.” 

“© You shall have it, dear friend, in the most business-like manner,” 
said Father Martin. ‘In the face of two duels, with two quiet, 
cool young shots like Sir Lionel and Louis, we cannot be too 
business-like. These Dorsetshire estates are settled on Madame for 
her life ?” 

“¢ Certainly,” said D’Isigny. 

*¢ And your living on them is merely a verbal arrangement ? ” 

“ That is true also,” said D’Isigny ; “‘ though I hardly see where 
you are going. The separation between Madame and myself is 
merely, as you say, a verbal arrangement. She preferred my estates 
in Brittany ; I, to get as far from her as possible, preferred hers in 
England. What then? I have given her procés to draw my rents 
in Brittany, and she has given me power of attorney to do so here. 
It is a family arrangement, to avoid squabbling on money matters.” 

“¢ And the tenor of your will?” 

‘Well, I of course, not having an heir, have left everything in 
Brittany to Madame for her lifetime. It is the rule in our part of 
France. After both our deaths, the Dorsetshire estates are to go to 
Adéle, and those in Brittany to Mathilde.” 

‘“* Then after possibly the first, certainly the second, of these two 
duels, Mathilde and Adele will be left at the mercy of the terrible 
Madame of Dinan, who is left with full power of altering her will. 
You have managed cleverly.” 

“I will make another will this night,” said D’Isigny, still white 
hot. 

‘€ Make a new will in England, which, under the present law, will 
not hold good for one instant in France? Again, I say, you have 
managed cleverly.” 

“§ !” cried D’Isigny, rising and thumping the table with his 
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fist. ‘I ask you for your advice, and you confine yourself to prov- 
ing to me that I have made an utter fool of myself.” 

“Exactly so,” said Father Martin. ‘Such was my deliberate 
intention when I began.” 

To say that D’Isigny “raged ” now, is to say short of the truth. 
The first part of Father Martin’s plan was that he should’ make a 
fool of himself, and so he assisted nature. D/’Isigny was really 
furious. 

“TI consented to your coming into this house, sir, because I saw, 
and because it was pointed out to me, that I could not rule my two 
idiots of daughters without the intervention of a priest. I am a 
religionist, sir, and I have respected priests ex officio; what is my 
reward? The first priest I have had into my house after many 
years begins, has begun, by attempting to bully Me, and to force 
his opinions down My throat. That priest will end by setting my 
daughters against me, and by bringing discord into a house over 
which he has given the blessing of peace. Don’t deny it, sir. Be 
honest, if you can, and don’t deny it. You are on my daughters’ 
side, sir. I see it in your eyes.” 

““T am rather on the side of your daughters, certainly, knowing 
their strength and weakness,” said Father Martin, who was now 
winning his race in a canter. ‘*We will come to that directly. 
Let us see what you, in your anger, have said of me. You say that 
I am trying to bully you, and to force my opinions down your throat. 
As how, then? I have only as yet pointed out to you that your 
business arrangements are exceedingly faulty. You then go on to 
say that I shall end by bringing discord between you and your 
daughters. Now, my whole aim and object is to. make you and 
your daughters one.” 

“You have begun pretty well, sir.” 

** So I say, myself. “You have bullied them until you have made 
them deceitful, and so one of them has deceived you.” 

“ Both, sir.” 

Well, both, if you will; though Mathilde’s falsehood is more 
noble than some people’s truth. You would never have known one 
word of all this until the catastrophe, whatever that might have 
been, if I had not greatly violated her confidence, and put you in 
possession of facts. And because I do this, you furiously accuse 
me of siding with your daughters. Any person in full possession of 


his faculties would say that I had done my best to forfeit their con- 
K2 
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fidence, and had moved boldly to your side. I never did sucha 
thing in my life before, and see how I am rewarded.” 

It was undoubtedly true. Father Martin saw that he had hit 
D’Isigny hard ; but he also saw that D'Isigny’s temper had not 
cooled, and that he must wait a short time for his apology. He 
therefore went into generalities, while D’Isigny remained silent. 

“* Mathilde is a very noble person,” he said ; “if you will allow 
me to praise a member of your family without giving offence. She 
has been very badly treated, and seems to have behaved very well. 
As a very dear old friend, D’Isigny, I must ask you, as a personal 
favour, that she is entirely spared in this.” 

M. D’Isigny rose and walked up and down the room. 

“ T wish, dear old friend,” continued Father Martin, “to point 
out to you the extreme self-sacrificing nobility of Mathilde’s beha- 
viour. Our beloved Louis——” 

“ Our beloved Louis, sir!’’ snapped out D’Isigny. ‘* Speak for 
yourself.” P 

** So I will, if you will not interrupt me. I say that our beloved 
Louis has certainly behaved very badly to Mathilde.” 

“€ You say nothing of me,” said D’Isigny. 

“He did not pretend to make love to you, and then throw you 
aside. No, I say nothing at all of you. I speak of Mathilde. 
Mathilde believed that his attentions were for her, and suddenly dis- 
covered that she had been only used as a stalking-horse to get at 
Adéle ; discovered his treason suddenly, when her whole great soul 
had gone forth to meet him. Do you know Mathilde’s wonderful 
power of love? Do you appreciate how great a blow it was for her?” 

“I do,” said D'Isigny, softening. 

“How would you have had your daughter act, then? What 
should she have done to prove hereself a D’Isigny ? ” 

‘‘ She should have stabbed him to his false heart,” said D’Isigny. 
“ She should have sent the dagger home.” 

“Right,” said Father Martin; “and so she did. She knew 
where his heart lay, and she stabbed him there. See! She followed 
and watched, and you followed and watched; but she was first. She 
learnt his falseness, and then she stabbed him. She saw you com- 
ing, and warned him in time to fly. She had but to stay quiet, and 
she would have been avenged in a way; but she knew that she had a 
great and noble heart to deal with, and she drove her knife into it— 
home to the hilt.” 
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“Did I not tell you, Father Martin,” said D’Isigny, laying his 
hand good humouredly on the priest’s shoulder, “‘that you were 
siding with my daughters against me.” 

“It is true,” replied Father Martin. ‘* May I ask, as a matter 
of detail, if you have recovered your temper? ”’ 

“«T have perfectly recovered my temper.” 

“ That is good.” 

“Will you forgive the words I used to you in my anger?” said 
D'Isigny. 

“ On condition that you do not allude to the subject again. Now, 
with regard to the future, what do you propose to do? ” 

“T must fight Louis de Valognes. That is imperatively neces- 
sary, or I could never put myself right with Sir Lionel.” 

“True. That is of course absolutely necessary to begin with. 
But then a voyage to France just now would look very much like 
eluding the natural.wrath of Sir Lionel, if you are determined, as 
of course you are, to tell him everything.” 

“ Has that scoundrel fled to France, then?” 

“« T know of no scoundrels, and of no flight,” said Father Martin ; 
“Louis does not come of a family which produces scoundrels, or 
which flies. He has gone back to his regiment at St. Malo, by my 
advice, having gained the sole object of his journey to England ; 
that is to say, having ascertained the exact state of Adéle’s affections.” 

“‘ And leaving her to my vengeance,” said D’Isigny, calmly, 

‘“‘ But under my protection,” said Father Martin, steadily. 

“ Upon my word, sir!” said D’Isigny. 

“And upon my word, sir!” said Father Martin. ‘Come, 
D’Isigny, don’t let us quarrel. You would have known nothing 
of this if it had not been for me.” 

“« That is perfectly true, as far as it goes,” said D’Isigny. 

“Tt is absolutely true, without any reservation,” said Father 
Martin. ‘* Now, what do you propose next?” 

“T must, in honour, put Sir Lionel in possession of all the facts, 
and await his challenge.” 

‘Precisely so. Await his challenge. Nothing can be wiser. 
Now, about the two girls?” 

‘* As for Mathilde, in spite of her gross deceit towards myself, I 
consider her worthy of my esteem, almost of my respect.” 

‘You never thought so before, then,” said Father Martin. 

“ You are sarcastic, and will not serve her by that.” 
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“T do not care to serve her. She can serve herself by her noble 
and blameless life. Those who cannot appreciate her are unworthy 
of her. Dixi! About Adele?” 

‘‘ She must of course, after this, go into a nunnery,” said D’Isigny, 
de haut en bas. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“*] said that, of course, she must go into a nunnery,” said 
D'Isigny. ‘It is the usual thing after a fiasco of this sort. It is 
always done.” 

“Ho!” said Father Martin. ‘* Yes; by-the-bye, so it is. Shall 
you keep her there altogether ?” 

“¢ That is more in your way of business than mine. She had better 
take the first vows, J should say. It is the correct form in these 
matters.” 

“Have you any particular establishment in your eye?” asked 
Father Martin, fishing for a reply which would lead up to his own 
proposition quite naturally, and catching a better fish than he 
expected. 

“JT don’t know,” said D’Isigny, carelessly. ‘ Dinort, on the 
Rance, is a well-conducted establishment. My aunt is superior. 
A most respectable woman.” 

** A most respectable lady,” said Father Martin. ‘* A most pro- 
foundly respectable lady. With a little of the temper of her good 
nephew, yourself ; but profoundly respectable. ‘ Difficile’ yet. A 
woman with a great object in life: that of squabbling with the De 
Valognes family.” 

“* By-the-bye,”’ said D’Isigny, “‘ it is so.” 

“Yes,” said Father Martin; ‘‘it is so, indeed, as the Parlement 
at Rennes well knows. If you remember the dispute, it was between 
the Lady Superior of the Convent of St. Catherine, at Dinort, and 
the Marquis Carillon de Valognes, uncle of our poor Louis, as to 
who shall furnish the corvée on the road between Vasansdire and 
Vaurien. You remember it all? ‘The Convent holds the land at 
what the Rector here would call a pepper-corn rent from the 
Marquis. Your dear aunt excuses herself from the corvée, putting 
it on the shoulders of the Seigneur. Now, on the other hand, the 
Marquis - 

“* For Heaven’s sake!” said D’Isigny, ‘‘ don’t go into this farrago 
of nonsense.” 

“Why not?” said Father Martin, ‘It is very interesting. I sat 
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myself for whole hours in the Parlement at Rennes listening to the 
arguments ; and I give you my word that my interest was as high 
at the end as at the beginning; they were as far off the crisis of their 
argument as ever. I will not go on, however, if you do not like it. 
Let us change the subject. What is the value of these De Valognes’ 
estates ?” 

“‘ Very great,” said the unsuspecting D’Isigny. ‘I should say 
300,000 livres a-year. Worked with tobacco and turnips, more. 
Arthur Young and I were talking the other day about those lands, 
and he confessed that he had not done them justice. I pointed out 
to him that they were the finest lands in France, and he promised to 
go and look at them; in fact, he is there now.* They are very fine 
estates, indeed.” , 

“So I am given to understand. They come to Louis at his 
uncle’s death, I believe.” 

“Louis will be Marquis certainly,” said M. D’Isigny, 
uneasily. 

** Not a bad provision for Adéle, hey?” said Father Martin. 

“You come to the point too quickly,” said D’Isigny, testily. 
‘“‘'You are too blunt. You are too short. You should not, if you 
had any tact, have said that for the next quarter of an hour at 
the very least. You should have led up to that carefully and slowly. 
You always speak as if you were dictating to women, while you 
are consulting with men. I wish you would not be priest with 
me, that I do.” 

Although Father Martin was shaking with laughter, his well- 
trained face showed no sign of it. ‘* You are right,” he said. “I 
am too blunt. I should have been bishop, but for my bluntness. 





* Arthur Young never seems to have gone, however. He had a great contempt for 
this part of the country, with all its works and ways. He must have seen the south porch 
at Dol before it was ruined into its present state by the Republicans,—a thing which 
one would have gone many miles to see ; yet he never mentions it. The only notice 
he takes ofthat most wonderful place, Dol (Bretagne), is to say that there was no glass 
in the windows. But, if our good Editor will allow me so long a note, I should like 
to say this. Every word, every line, which Arthur Young wrote is most deeply inte- 
resting. He was the very last Englishman who wrote about the provinces before the 
great deluge came. Every word of his is infinitely valuable. Writing for THE GEN- 
TLEMAN’S MAGAZINE one can ask questions without being abused for ignorance. Are 
there any well-written memoirs of Lord Liverpool? Because Lord Liverpool, as Mr. 
Jenkinson, looked on and saw the Bastille taken. I look in vain for his name in the 
catalogue of the ‘* London Library.” Mr. Jenkinson could have told us many things 
which we do not know. Did he speak, or is he silent for ever? 
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We will therefore consider my last remark as expunged from the 
minutes of the conference.” 

“ But we can’t,” said D’Isigny. ‘ No one but a priest, with all his 
tortuous insincerity, could have proposed such a line of action. You 
have said the words, and they stand on record.” 

“What between rash bluntness one moment and tortuous insin- 
cerity the next,” said Father Martin, laughing, ‘‘ I seem likely to get 
into trouble. However, as my remark is to stand on record, I will make 
it again. It would be rather a fine thing for your daughter Made- 
moiselle Adéle to be the marchioness of that fugitive young scouridrel, 
my beloved Louis, with his estates of 300,000 livres a-year.” 

“That is just the whole trouble,” said D’Isigny, sitting down 
again and drumming the table. ‘ Any one but a priest would have 
seen that long ago. That is the very matter under consideration. I 
would have given Adéle to Louis de Valognes with the greatest 
pleasure, but it seemed to me that he liked Mathilde best ; and I let 
things go. Lionel Somers, in the meantime, had paid Adéle the 
most marked attentions, and on his renewal of them after our return 
from St. Malo last year, I was delighted to find them renewed. I 
accepted them formally, thinking that Adele was safer with a great 
park in this safe island than in our unhappy and disturbed France, 
she being an utter fool, and safer here than there. Again, I believed 
that De Valognes was in love with Mathilde, which would have 
suited me very well e 

“ Very well indeed.” 

“ But they deceived me.” 

“ Of course they deceived you,” said Father Martin, testy for the 
first time during the discussion. ‘* You bully all the people who 
choose to believe in you until they habitually deceive you. You 
have actually been trying to bully me this very night. With what 
success I leave you to judge.” 

“What do you advise me to do?” asked D’Isigny, in perfect 
good humour. 

“Send Adéle away'for a time. Send her to her mother.” 

*T could not send her there. She has behaved very badly ; but I 
could not do that.” 

“ Very well, then, send her to her aunt at the Convent at Dinort. 
Mind, my distinct advice is to send her to her mother; but if you 
are too great a coward for that, send her to her aunt. One thing is 
certain: she can’t stop here. She has made a perfect little fool of 
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herself, and has, according to her own account, involved you in at 
least two terrific duels.” 

“ But why do you propose that she should go to her mother?” 
asked D’Isigny. 

“¢ Because her mother will knock some of the nonsense out of her, 
whereas Madame the Superior of St. Catherine’s will knock a good 
deal of fresh nonsense in. Madame of St. Catherine’s is a dragon 
and a fool ; Madame of Dinan is a dragon, but no fool. J should 
send her to Madame of Dinan. But wherever you send her, mind 
that Louis De Valognes has the entrée to her. They might marry 
soon; the sooner the better.” 

‘** But what am I to do with Sir Lionel Somers?” asked D’Isigny. 

“© Tell him all about it, of course—that is very easy,” said Father 
Martin. 

“Easy enough for a priest, protected by his cloth,” retorted 
D'Isigny ; ‘* but not so easy for one gentleman to another.” 

‘“« That is true enough. That is as true a thing as ever you said. 
You are very right there. See, my dear friend,—shall I, protected 
by my cloth, tell him ? ” 

“That would prove me a coward,” said D’Isigny. 

*“* You are right again. ‘Then, tell him yourself.” 

“* But, how?” 

“How? Are there two ways? Go quietly and categorically 
through the whole story yourself, without the slightest omission. 
Point out to him that you have both been deceived. He is not the 
first man who has got his congée. Dear me! it is not such a very 
terrible affair.” 

“We shall have to fight over it,” said M. D'Isigny. 

“Then there will be two more silly people in the world than I 
thought there were. You, however, put yourself in the right, and 
lay the whole truth before him.” 

“¢ By letter or speech ? ” 

“TI should say by speech, if I could trust your temper; but I 
cannot. Write a frank and cautious letter to him to-morrow morning. 
Suppose we talk about something else.” 

“*T shall be delighted,” said M. D’Isigny. ‘‘ For my part, I have 
had as much lecturing as I am inclined to stand. I do not dislike 
having my daughters lectured by a priest, but too much lecturing on 
my own person unnerves me. Let us talk of more agreeable 
matters.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
NEWS FROM FRANCE. 


“ Or the Revolution, for instance,” said Father Martin; “ for it 
has come to that now.” 

“No; of people, of persons. Let me recover my temper in a 
quiet talk with you about those we have known. You have had a 
large budget of letters from France to-day ; let me hear something 
of the old friends who wrote them.” 

“* Goneraile and Regan are gone to bed; Mrs. Bone and William 
do not understand French. Come then, I will recover my temper 
and tell you about our old friends. You know that André Desilles 
is in love with Mathilde ? ” 

“I dislike that young gentleman. Pass him.” 

“ Why?” 

‘* Because he does not suit me,” replied D’Isigny. 

“ Humph! then I will pass him. Here is a letter from Bar- 
baroux.” 

“ Barbaroux is going too far, will go further than he intends; I 
am not bound by Barbaroux. I wished to speak of personal friends 
in France, and you begin on politics.” 

“ Unintentionally,” said Father Martin. ‘The part of Barbaroux’ 
letter. to which I wish to call your attention is purely personal, and 
to me, I confess, pleasant. Shall I read it ? ” 

“ Anything from my beloved old France,” said D’Isigny. ‘ Read 
me Barbaroux’ letter.” 

And so Father Martin read it. 


“*¢] hear,’ wrote Barbaroux, ‘that you are gone to England, to 
stay with that man, D’Isigny—a man too just not to be undecided ; 
and, at the same time, too undecided to be perfectly just. Your 
object is, if I understand you, to float Christianity in his house ; and 
if any one could make the bar of iron float, I think it would be 
yourself. We have nothing left now of which we can speak in 
common, except this—my intense and devoted love for you. It 
Christianity had been represented by such men as yourself, there 
need have been no revolution. What are we doing, after all? We 
are aiming at the morality of Christianity, without its formulas. We 
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are not fighting against such men as you; we are fighting against 
the Leroys and De Rohans. 

“‘ D’Isigny is a man who should declare. He is a purist; but we 
want purists. What line will he take? He and his daughters seem 
wonderfully amiable. I was last night with the nightmare. You 
only have the nightmare when asleep—I see it while awake. I was 
last night, while broad awake and sober, sitting face to face with the 
nightmare. The nightmare has tawny curly hair, a large mouth, 
and moistens its large lips while talking. It has a wolfish face, 
this nightmare, and snaps and snarls in its speech. It is hideous, 
awful, and portentous; yet not all ill, for it spoke kindly of these 
D’Isignys. It said that D’Isigny was a good and just man, and that 
his daughter, Mathilde, was the most perfect and best of all women 
who ever lived. The name of my nightmare among men is Jean 
Paul Marat.’ ” 


“Marat!” cried D’Isigny. ‘‘ Why that is the man who was 
lecturing here two years ago. Nightmare! I should think he was 
a nightmare. He was taken ill here, and was desperately poor. I 


used to go and see him.” 

‘*¢ You mean that you kept him comfortably while he was ill, and 
gave hima handsome sum of money to take him back to France as 
soon as he was well,” said Father Martin. 

“© Well, we need not talk of those things,” said D’Isigny. ‘* Ma- 
thilde nursed him.” 

““So I understand. Barbaroux was a pupil of his at one 
time.” 

‘* Heaven help Barbaroux, then, if he learnt anything from him 
except horse-doctoring and optics.” 

‘*What did you think of this M. Marat, then?” asked Father 
Martin. 

“Think!” said D’Isigny. ‘ Well, I can scarcely tell you. 
To begin with, I shall never forget either the face or the man as 
long as I live.” 

“ Why?” 

“* He seemed a man removed from the ordinary pale of humanity. 
That is a platitude, you will say ; but I know what I mean. If he 
had told me that he had come from the moon, I believe I should 
have told him that I suspected so from the first. I can see him 
lying there in his bed, with his’rough curled hair on the pillow, and 
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his mouth open, gasping now. He had a way of moistening his lips 
with his tongue, and swallowing before he spoke too——. Heaven 
preserve us from him ! ” 

“* Did he behave well ? ” 

“Very well and very gratefully. Mathilde and he grew very 
much attached to one another, I believe. I myself had a very 
strange fascination for him before he went. I am afraid that I should 
have got to like him.” 

“The man is hors de la li. He wants 280,000 executions. He 
is worse than Nero.” 

‘It may be. “I can only say that from the most profound and 
utter loathing for the man I got to a curiosity about him, and at last 
got into a hideous state of semi-fascination about him. I can say no 
more,” 

‘* He ought to be shot like a mad dog,” said Father Martin. 

“Yet a dog may have been to some extent loveable before he 
went mad,” said D’Isigny. 

“That is possible. It is very late ; and you have a hard day’s 
work before you. You will have to ride over and tell Sir Lionel 
all about it to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow! oh, that’s sudden. Spare him—spare him!” 
said D’Isigny, who appreciated the melodramatic and Frenchy points 
in Shakspeare like any Frenchman, and yet who considered Falstaff, 
the greatest wit of all ages, the dexterous and shifty man whose first 
order, when he heard of the change of kings, was ‘* Carry Master 
Silence to bed,” as a mere English beer barrel. ‘*’ To-morrow !” 
said D’Isigny. ‘Surely the day after will do?” 

“I should have it out with him at once,” said Father Martin. 
“You will put yourself completely in the wrong by concealing it 
from him an hour longer than is necessary. Just think if he were 
to sue Adéle by accident, and she were to accept his endearments 
after what has occurred !” 

“* That is true,” said D’Isigny. ‘* We must have it out.” 





Mademoiselle Mathilde. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
ASHURST AND SHEEPSDEN. 


Tue general opinion throughout Stour Valley had been that Sir 
Lionel Somers had “ married his mother.” ‘That is to say, they all 
thought that old Lady Somers would be sole mistress of Ashurst until 
she folded up her gold spectacles for the last time, and got into her 
coffin, with much the same air of dignified and graceful humility 
with which she was accustomed to get into her coach. 

“*] hate men marrying their mothers,” said our friend the Rector 
once on old times. ‘‘ It never does. There is certain to be a left-handed 
family to begin with, which produces all kinds of complications. 
After his mother’s death, the man is certain to marry a J/ady later on 
in life, when he has gone beyond falling in love; and she is certain 
to marry him with her eyes blindfolded by her mother, and to hear 
all about the previous business through her maid. Then the man, if 
he be a man and not an animal, is certain to have a sneaking tendence 
for his left-handed children, and very likely—though I as a clergyman 
ought not to acknowledge sucha thing—some remains of a tendence 
towards the woman he has ruined; and that is the very mischief, sir. 
Consequently, I am extremely glad that Lionel has engaged him- 
self to this little French creature now, while her character is so pure 
and unspotted. Believe me, sir, a man had better marry his mother’s 
dairy-maid than his mother.” 

Sir Lionel had come home to his mother one day and calmly told 
her what he had done. She had said,— 

**T would sooner it had been an English woman, and I had much 
sooner that it had been Mathilde than Adele; but this is no earthly 
business of mine. I have never recommended you a wife, because 
I believe that a man who would choose his wife on his mother’s 
recommendation is entirely unworthy of a wife, at least a wife worth 
having. My dear Lionel, I am profoundly pleased. I cannot tell 
you how profoundly pleased I am at your choice.” 

‘“‘T was afraid you would be angry, mother,” said Sir Lionel. 
“*'You said once that you thought her silly and vain.” 

“‘T am a very silly old woman, my Lionel,” said Lady Somers, 
‘Cand say many things which I do not mean. Forget what I said 
then, and hear what I say now. She is the most beautiful person I 
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have ever seen (except her sister Mathilde). She is clever; she 
is good-humoured; she is good-natured; she is amiable. What 
would you have more? She is, again, splendidly born. Of her 
mother, my old schoolfellow and neighbour, I wish to say little. 
Laura Price and I did not suit one another. It was probably my 
fault. Yet Laura Price, now the terrible Madame D’Isigny of 
Dinan, had remarkable elements. Most wonderful elements. In 
her style of objurgation for instance, she as a mere girl showed 
the highest genius. I conclude all by saying that we did not suit 
one another. About your choice again, what is there against her? 
She is French; my dear boy, we cannot all be English. She is a 
Roman Catholic; my dear boy, we cannot all be Protestants. Your 
eyes are open concerning the confessional, and you can keep your 
domestic priest in order. I really think you have not done at all 
badly on the whole. Nay, I think you have done very well indeed.” 

It was one of the most serious parts of the practical creed of such 
old ladies as Lady Somers, never to say a single thing to wife with 
regard to husband, or to husband with regard to wife, which should 
make the one in the least degree vilipend the other. She despised 
and disliked Adéle, but this was all she said. 

As to what she did. She received Adéle with open arms. She 
petted and caressed her beyond measure. She praised her beauty gently 
and kindly to her face. Adéle never appeared at Ashurst without 
some delicate little refreshment being brought in for her—nay, more, 
Adéle never went to Ashurst without the old lady going away and 
rummaging out of her very precious old stores some exceedingly 
handsome present for her beloved Lionel’s young French bride 
elect. , 

Presents of very great beauty indeed ; all kinds of things. A pair 
of old Dresden shepherds in blue tights, and their lady-loves in 
for green petticoats and gold stars ; a (well, I cannot use another word 
it—a spade is a spade) grattoir pour le dos, with a beautifully carved 
ivory hand, a two-foot handle of twisted whalebone, and an ebony 
handle, with which Adéle was supposed, after the manner of her 
grandmother, to allay any temporary irritation on her spine. A set 
of amethysts, then rare and expensive, now no longer so. A Prayer 
Book with the Service used “At the Touching” (for the king’s 
evil) in it, date 1710, one of the very last. There was also a set of 
Indian chessmen ; a lock-up liqueur case in oak, with iron bindings ; 
and a missal bound in real cedar of Lebanon, overlaid by delicate 
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silver filigree work, with a piece of the true cross set in emerald in 
the centre. And this last present was a thing after which Mathilde’s 
great soul lusted. 

This was the last thing which Lady Somers gave her. She and 
Mathilde were going home together in Lady Somers’ carriage, and 
this priceless treasure, perfectly unique (the binding being Levantine, 
put on to a Spanish illuminated missal of the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella), lay unnoticed in Adéle’s lap. Mathilde had never seen a 
piece of the true cross before, and desired very much to kiss it ; 
but Adéle had been more than usually difficile that day, and wanting 
to get the bauble into her hands, she felt it necessary to lead up to the 
proposition gently. 

‘¢ May I look at your book, dearest ? ” she said. 

Adéle who was lolling back, splendid in her beauty, and perfectly 
silent, roused herself at once. 

‘Take the wretched thing and throw it out of the window, if you 
like. Or better, then—yes indeed, and once more yes, indeed,—I 
am not always to be stared into silence by your great stupid eyes,—I 
say still, beinet throw it at the head of the wicked old woman who 
gave it to me.’ 

“* My sweetest little bird,” said Mathilde, gently. ‘* Why do you 
call the dear old Lady Somers wicked ? ” 

“©The dear old Lady Somers. But why doI speak? You are 
on her side. She is a nasty, wicked, venomous, odious old snake.” 

“‘ This is her liver,” thought Mathilde. ‘These English cooks 
ruin French livers as they do their own.” ‘ My dear love,” she 
added aloud, “‘ why do you speak so of Lady Somers?” 

“« Because she treats me like a baby, because she treats me like a 
child. Because you, and she, and Lionel, discuss aboyt me apart. 
Because you all three think of me as a fool, as a cr-r-rétin; and 
because that wicked old woman wants to make Lionel break off 
from me, and for him to marry you. And I believe you want ‘to 
marry him yourself.” 

“*] marry Lionel!” said Mathilde. ‘* You are emportée, my 
love. You little know the truth, Adéle, when you make these 
wild accusations.” 

A few days afterwards Mathilde herself knew the truth —but 
only when De Valognes came. But she got her wish just now. 
Adéle let her handle the missal, and Mathilde took it off to bed 
with her. 
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Adéle published her Memoires lately, and very interesting they 
are, if one could believe them, which one cannot altogether. The 
ex post facto wisdom is too strong in them, as indeed in most 
Memoires. Sir Lionel Somers, on the other_hand, never published 
his Memoires; and so we have only Adéle’s statement of the case. 

“* My engagement to Sir Lionel Somers,” she frankly writes, 
“was a mistake from beginning to end. It was the work of my 
father, and was based on fiscal considerations entirely. I was 
strenuously opposed to the arrangement from the beginning” (oh, 
Adéle!), ‘not only because I saw. that it was impossible that 
Sir Lionel Somers and myself should ever get on well together as 
man and wife; but because I perceived very early that his heart 
was given to my unfortunate sister. Of old Lady Somers I wish 
to say as little as possible. The subject is not a pleasant one. She 
was kind, I will allow; but there is a certain sort of contemptuous 
kindness which is very hard to bear.” 

So stood matters between Sheepsden and Ashurst at the time of 
De Valognes’ indiscreet visit. If D’Isigny had known everything, 
he need not have taken William the Silent into his bedroom, and 
told him to clean his pistols. (-William’s father had been a game- 
keeper; he himself had not only learnt how to clean guns, but also 
on occasion, in the dark, to hurl a poacher over bodily, and hold him 
until he had recognised him, which does not matter as yet.) He need 
not have told William that the gig-horse was to be ready at any 
time; and that in case of anything happening, Martin the dealer 
was to have the pigs at five-and-sixpence the score. He thought 
that there would be a quarrel. There was none. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SIR LIONEL FINDS HIMSELF AGAIN IN THE MARKET. 


A vERY busy and pushing young Whig, like Sir Lionel Somers, 
devoted to all kinds of new ideas, particularly in agriculture, which 
was his spécialité, was not one likely to lie in bed of a morning. An 
intimate friend of Mr. Coke and Arthur Young, he had gone 
fiercely into the turnip and improved sheep experiment, and was hot 
on it. 

Not that it was an experiment with him. Mr. Bakewell and Arthur 
Young had proved that it could succeed, and he had at once deter- 
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mined that it should. ‘There were to be no doubts about it in his 
case. This was the first year of both his new Leicester lambs, and 
also of his turnips, and he was up at five o’clock every morning to 
see how they were getting on. 

His mother told him that ‘a watched pot never boiled ;”” but he 
watched his pot nevertheless, waiting eagerly until the time should 
come when his lambs should be lambs no longer. The lambs, how- 
ever, were still lambs in July, and his sole satisfaction was leaning 
over the hurdles and watching them. 

“ These are the finest lambs I have ever seen,” he said to his 
shepherd, one of the innumerable Martins, this morning. 

* T have seen bigger,” replied the shepherd. 

“‘ That is wholly impossible,” said Sir Lionel; ‘these are the 
biggest sheep in the world.” 

“ Them I speaks on,” said the old man, with that cool familiarity 
which existed then between lord and hind, but which exists no 
longer, “‘ are out of the world. I’ve seen bigger ship than they, of 
the same age.” 

“These sheep will go six-ty-pound-a-quarter, Bob,” said Sir 
Lionel, calmly and sententiously. 

“¢ Sixty which, Sir Lionel ? ” said the shepherd. 

“¢ Six-ty-pound-a-quarter.”” 

“‘ Oh, indeed,” said the shepherd. ‘Ah, yes! A fine sermon of 
the Rector’s last Sunday, Sir Lionel.” 

“ Indeed!” said Sir Lionel. ‘¢I was not at church,” 

“¢ Better at church than at chapel,” growled the peasant. ‘* There 
was a fine to-do when I went to chapel, I think. And a Methodist 
is as good as a Papist any day. I am sorry you missed the sermon, 
Sir Lionel.” 

‘* What was it about ?”’ asked Sir Lionel, goodnaturedly. 

“ Faith,” said the shepherd, “the virtue of believing everything 
that is told you; just the same as you believe that these French 
ship are freer from footrot than Southdowns, and will go sixty 
pound a quarter.” 

“* Some have done so,” said Sir Lionel. 

“‘ Well, I never disputes with gentlefolks,” replied the shepherd. 
“‘ They know better than we what is good for us, and for themselves 
too. As for me, as far as a man, who has took ten shillings a week 
from your family for fifty years, may speak: I am again all French 
notions.” 

N. S. 1867, Vor. IV. L 
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“© These are not French sheep,” said Sir Lionel. 

“ Baint ’em! they’re forrin any way. What’s forrin is French, 
and what’s French is bad.” 

“¢ But these sheep are from Dishley.” 

“* That’s as bad as forrin parts; and if they as sold’em to you says 
they’ll ever go sixty pound a quarter, or forty, wuss. That is 
French all over, that is. Here is one on ’em acoming across the 
fields now. I wonder what kite he is agoing to fy. Drat ’em, 
they’re all tarred with the same stick; and you are agoing to marry 
one of the wust on ’em.” 

The last sentence was merely growled out after Sir Lionel had 
made out M. D’Isigny approaching him rapidly across the field, and 
had turned to meet him. With all the traditional humourous impu- 
dence of the Martins, the shepherd would never have dared to say 
this within Sir Lionel’s hearing; but if the reader will have the 
kindness to contrast the relations between Sir Lionel Somers and the 
old shepherd with those between the majority of French seigneurs 
and their hinds, he will see one of the very many causes which saved 
us from a revolution. D?’Isigny’s narrow, just mind saw this when 
he issued the order for his servants to eat and live in the same room 
with him. A true French manner of cutting the Gordian knot ; as 
if the effects of the habits of ages, among twenty million souls, 
could be. altered by the personal habits of one single family ! 

Sir Lionel advanced to meet his future father-in-law through the 
growing corn, and held out his hand to him. To his astonishment 
his proffered hand was gracefully and politely waved aside. ‘‘ Not 
at present, Sir Lionel,” said M. D’Isigny in very bad English, which 
we will not reproduce, “‘ not as yet. Before I take your hand in 
mine again it is necessary that there should be some personal expla- 
nations of the most delicate nature between us.” 

Sir Lionel was in buckram at once. He was conscious that he 
had behaved with the most blind and chivalrous honour; he had 
been more than. half bullied, while in a sentimental mood once 
before, and he was half inclined to be tired of it. He had never 
been in a similar position before; no man is twice in his life, or 
even once. Yet he knew what todo. Tradition told him how to 
behave. . Before his father prosed himself into his grave he had told 
his son a baker’s dozen of stories, a baker’s dozen of times, all about 
the most undeniable gentleman, under circumstances such as the 
present or similar. Consequently, Sir Lionel knew how the tradi- 
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tional English gentleman ought to behave under the circumstances, 
and he behaved accordingly. There are finer ideals than the old 
English gentleman, though there were more good points about him, 
on the whole, than bad ; still Sir Lionel had got his part from tradi- 
tion, and acted it well. We must give him credit so far. 

“T am rather at a loss to understand,” he said ** what explanation 
we have to make to one another. I can only begin by declaring 
that my conduct towards you, and towards your family, has been 
most trusting and most loyal. I have refused to ask for explanations 
when most men would have demanded them. I see that something 
has gone wrong, and, before we go any further, I must request, my 
dear D’Isigny, that you allow this. Otherwise ——” 

“‘ Otherwise?” repeated M. D’Isigny. ‘* Otherwise, what ?” 

“ Well, you push me rather hand. I wish I had not said ‘ other- 
wise ;? but my ‘ otherwise’ meant this. In case you did not admit 
that I had behaved with the most entire loyalty towards your family, 
I should feel it my duty to tell you to your face that you were doing 
me a very great injustice. I fear I should be obliged to tell you 
that.” 

D’Isigny knew that he was treading on the edge of a volcano. 
He knew that it was he, D’Isigny, who had to make his case good, 
and not Sir Lionel. Yet his inveterate habit of bullying was too 
strong for him even now. He could not help it; and that is the 
only lame excuse which I can give for him. The better Sir Lionel 
behaved, the more he bullied him. 

“‘ This is very well, sir,” he said. ‘ But suppose that I choose 
to deny your propositions in tote? How then?” 

“« In that case,” said Sir Lionel, “‘I should be forced to the con- 
clusion that you had been affected with temporary access of -stu- 
pidity.”” 

*¢ And your remedy, sir ? ” 

“* My remedy would be, sir, to get your daughter Mathilde to pray 
for your restoration to serenity.” 

A man who won’t be bullied is the man who wins ‘the game. 
The man who kicks and fights, at the very best compromises the 
matter so far that no one can say who had the best of it. The man 
who turns the other cheek is the winner. 

“It is about my daughter Adéle I wish to speak now, Sir Lionel.” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“You take this matter rather coolly,” said M. D’Isigny, who felt 

L2 
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the awkwardness of his position more and more, and was beginning to 
be profoundly anxious to get himself into a rage, and Sir Lionel into 
another, and so finish the business with an explosion of fireworks, 
during which Sir Lionel would have a chance of putting himself 
slightly in the wrong, and make the subsequent explanation some- 
what easier and more mutual. Sir Lionel would give him no such 
advantage. He only said,— 

“I am very cool over this matter for two reasons. In the first 
place, I don’t know what the matter is, and in the second, whatever 
it may be, I don’t see the use of losing my temper. ‘Proceed.” 

It was getting very bad for M. D’Isigny. 

“© May I ask, Sir Lionel, whether the relations between you and 
my daughter Adéle have been the same as usual lately ? ” 

‘“¢ Exactly,” said Sir Lionel. ‘ There has been no change what- 
ever. I have continued to treat her with the most deferential 
affection, which she, on her part, has responded to in a way of which 
the most jealous lover could not complain. ‘There has not been a 
shadow of a cloud between us of any sort or kind.” 

Things were getting worse and worse for M. D’Isigny. What 
on earth he was to say next he could not conceive; and so, like a 
wise man, he just said nothing at all. 

That was all very well and very wise; but the unlucky part of 
the business was that Sir Lionel Somers said nothing either. An 
old lady said to me once that two men had far better quarrel than 
sulk ; that it was in the end less exasperating. I should conceive 
that few things in life could be more exasperating than for a man, 
who was entirely in the right, and to whom you owed an explana- 
tion, possibly an apology, to have spoken last and to refuse to speak 
again, leaving you to begin your explanation without one single 
word to say for yourself. Such was the position of the unlucky 
M. D’Isigny. 

His temper entirely broke down under the trial. He broke out, 
made a fool of himself, burring his r’s like a corn crake. 

“* Sacr-r-re mille tonnerres! Sacr-r-re vent gris!” he cried. 
“ Ces insulaires.”” 

‘Something seems to have disturbed your equanimity, my dear 
D’Isigny,” said Sir Lionel, very quietly. ‘‘ I wish you would tell 
me the cause of it. I like and respect you very much, and might 
possibly do something to remove the cause of your extreme dis- 
quietude.” 
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There was no doing anything with this man—a man who would 
put every one who disagreed with him in the wrong by acting as a 
perfect gentleman. D’Isigny, who was as noble a man as Sir Lionel 
in his way, felt it; he turned away from him and said,— 

“You have beaten me. Let us walk side by side for a few 
minutes in silence.” 

“JT will walk side by side with you for any time, under any 
circumstances,” replied Sir Lionel. ‘I like being in the company 
of gentlemen and men of high honour, like yourself. Allow me to 
say one thing. At the beginning of this interview I was a little 
short with you, because you refused me your hand. Now that I see 
you are really disturbed, accept my apologies for that behaviour. 
Will you allow me to lay my hand on your shoulder? Good. My 
dear D'Isigny, there is something amiss between us. Be frank and 
honest with me, and tell me what it is.” 

*T cannot now,” said D’Isigny. ‘*I wanted to make you quarrel 
with me, and put you in the wrong; but you have been too noble 
forme. I cannot speak now ; I cannot humiliate myself so far.” 

“Yet you will do it. Come, I will put you on your mettle. If 
it is anything about Adéle, it is your duty, as a French gentleman, 
to tell me.” 

“You will not strike me suddenly,” said D’Isigny ; * you will 
meet me in fair duel.” 

“ T will do neither the one nor the other,”’ said Sir Lionel. ‘* Now, 
do let me have the truth.” 

“* Adéle is false to you. You have the truth. Take it.” 

“Good heavens! What do you mean?” 

“What I say. Her heart has never been yours. She, and a 
false young panther, whom I reserve for my own especial vengeance 
—mind, I will have no interference here—has deceived us all. He 
has followed her here ; she has, in the presence of Mathilde, given 
him proof of her tendresse for him, for which I could kill her.” 

** She has not behaved well to me,”’ said Sir Lionel, calmly. 

““ Then what do you think of her conduct to me?” replied M. 
D'Isigny. 

** Doubtless, most undutiful,” said Sir Lionel. ‘1, for my part, 
never thrust my attentions upon her.” 

“Nor did I,” replied D’Isigny, ‘‘ever force your attentions on 
her, beyond what a French father is accustomed todo. I have been 
shamefully used by her.” 
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“So it seems. It is all over, then.” 

* She is yours still, if you choose to take her,” said D’Isigny. 

“Oh, no! that would never do at all, now; that would be mere 
lifelong misery to both of us. And you must allow, my dear 
D’Isigny, that you have given me my acquit.” 

“I acknowledge it frankly. You have been badly used. Do you 
acquit me of blame?” 

*€ Most fully,” said Sir Lionel. ‘I know how bitter this must 
have been to you with your rigid rules of honour, and I sympathise 
with you profoundly. I have not been well used in this matter, and 
I demand a compensation.” 

“ Name it, sir.”’ 

“]T demand,” said Sir Lionel, “that there should be not the 
slightest cessation of friendship between you and myself. That I 
demand as my right.” 

** Lionel, Lionel, you are very noble. I wish to God she had 
been worthy of you. You are very noble.” 

“¢ Pah! my dear sir. We have, in our family, traditions as to how 
we should act under certain circumstances, and we merely follow 
them. A mere Papist like yourself could do that. Now, I wish 
to speak further with you. Who is this French lover of Adeéle’s, 
whom she has so sensibly preferred to myself?” 

“‘ He is reserved for my vengeance,” said M. D'Isigny. 

‘** For Heaven’s sake, don’t talk such nonsense! ‘There has been 
a mistake, and it must be corrected ; but don’t add to the complica- 
tion by shooting the man. Poor little Adéle’s reputation would not 
be worth a franc if there was any further esclandre. We can keep 
everything quiet at present. No one knows anything but ourselves. 
You will excuse the liberty I take in saying so, but she ought to 
marry this man at once.” 

‘You take things uncommonly cool, Sir Lionel,” said D’Isigny. 

“TI do,” said Sir Lionel. ‘I have been taking things very 
coolly for a very long time. I can see my way to a great many 
things now. My dear friend, it is quite as well as it is. 1 have 
seen more than you have. Anything is better than continual sus- 
picion. What is the name of Adéle’s new-old fiancé, again ?” 

“She has no fiancé; she goes to a nunnery.” 

“The poor tender little bird,” said Sir Lionel, eagerly. ‘“ You 
must not do that. I will not stand that, before Heaven, sir! Poor 
gentle little thing. No, I will not stand sucha thing as that. I 
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have been deceived and ill-used; I have been made ridiculous, and 
people of my name, sir, are not accustomed to be made ridiculous, 
still less to sit down under it with perfect good temper, as I have 
done. The poor little thing has used me badly; but allow me to 
tell you, sir, that with all her silliness and frivolity, she is a very 
loveable and gentle little thing, sir; and that, if it had not been for 
your way of bullying your daughters, this business, which has ended 
by making you only more ridiculous than myself, would never have 
happened. J am to be consulted, sir, in some measure, I believe ; 
and I can tell you, sir, that if you make any attempt to immure 
Adele in a nunnery, I will—I will do something dangerous. A 
seventeenth-century baronet can, in spite of taunts, be quite as 
dangerous as a lapsed thirteenth-century marquis.” 

When one door steeks another opens, say the Scotch, wisest of 
nations. It was now Sir Lionel’s turn to lose his temper, and he 
lost it accordingly ; but D’Isigny had recovered his, which is 
fortunate for the progress of this story. 

“You need not enrage yourself, dear Sir Lionel,” he said; “I 
am perfectly open to reason. I have no particular wish to murder 
De Valognes.” 

“ De Valognes! Why, that is Mathilde’s lover.” 

“ He has deceived us all. He is Adéle’s. The rascal, he is safe 
back in France, if you can call France safe. Well, my dear Lionel, 
after I have sent Adéle off to her mother at Dinan, Sheepsden will 
be open to you as usual; until then we must meet at the Rector’s.” 

“That will be worse for her than a nunnery,” said Sir Lionel. 

“It is not done yet,” said D'Isigny. ‘Good-bye. You have 
behaved like a gentleman ! ” 

It was this very evening,—a day which Mathilde chose to call the 
vigil of the holy St. Swithin,—that is to say, the day in the middle 
of July when the weather almost invariably breaks up, when Father 
Martin, having other things to think of, had forgotten all about the 
matter, and was quietly reading Van Helmont before the fire, and 
quietly wondering whether or no Van Helmont was the greatest ass 
who ever lived, or whether, by more diligent study, he could find 
out a greater,—it was on this very evening when Mathilde entered 
to him with a basket of flowers, hollyhocks, stocks, sweet Williams, 
and bee larkspurs,—pelargoniums and verbenas were not as yet,—and 
proposed that they should decorate the altar in the chapel for the 
next day’s festival. 
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Father Martin consented at once. ‘*We Catholics talk sad 
nonsense at times,”’ he said; ‘‘ but seldom worse than Van Helmont. 
Yes, my dear Mathilde, I will willingly go with you and lay these 
flowers on the altar of the purest morality which the world has ever 
seen ;” with which platitude the puzzled Father Martin went with 
her into the dark chapel, directing her as a practised man in those 
details of ornamentation, which seem to me and to others so singu- 
larly unnecessary. 

They were a long time before they said anything worth recording. 
At last Mathilde blurted out,— 

“It is all over between Lionel and Adele.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it,” said Father Martin. ‘* You would make 
him a much better wife than she would.” 

“ T never thought of such a thing,” said Mathilde. 

**] don’t think you ever did,” said Father Martin. ‘ Byt why 
do you think it is all over?” 

** Martin told me. They scolded me and her all across the big 
turnip field, and he heard every word.” 

“Well, Mathilde,” said Father Martin, “I desire to hear no 
more. There is one thing certain, that whatever may have 
happened, you have a good conscience.” 

“T hate having a good conscience,” said Mathilde. 

_ “Tt is the best thing the world can give,” said Father Martin. 

“It is the very worst,” said Mathilde. ‘* It makes you so con- 
ceited. I am twenty times more of a Christian with a bad con- 
science than with a good one. I hope and pray that I may always 
have a bad conscience. Come, then. The Pharisee had a good 
conscience, whereas the publican had an exceedingly bad one. How 
do you get over tliat?” 

Father Martin being more of a man’s priest than a woman’s, did 
not get over it at all; he only said, ‘“‘ Those white lilies should be 
laid crosswise before the pyx. You must not touch the pyx with 
them.” 

“Stretching the old formula to meet the new fact.”s¢ I know 
that it is an unpopular thing to quote Mr. Carlyle in any way. 
Yet just think, in common honesty, how he has expressed this 
matter for us. Think how such men as Martin were trying, 

-in 1789, and are trying now, to stretch the old formula to meet 
the new fact. 

One hates writing to another man’s text. But were not D'Isigny, 
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Desilles, De Valognes, Sir Lionel Somers, all of them trying to do 
it. We have changed all that this year; but I am writing about 
the year 1789, when all men had not followed Mirabeau in swal- 
lowing all formulas. Mr. Carlyle may have said things which are 
true, and which are untrue. He has said things which one will 
remember for ever, and things which one has forgotten already. 
The greatest thing he has ever said, the greatest epigrammatic 
saying he has ever given us, is the one quoted above, ‘‘ Stretching the 
old formula to meet the new fact.” If he had said that one thing 


only, the world would have listened to him. 
(Zo be continued in our next.) 


——8. 0 a 


WARDOUR CASTLE. 


@ MONG the lordly ruins of Old England which remain as 
monuments of the struggles of past ages, few can tell a 
tale of greater interest than the grey walls of Wardour 
Castle. Standing in the bosom of rich woods, their 

picturesque situation, and a soft grey time-worn colouring, attract 
attention from their natural beauty ; while the evident havoc by the 
hand of man, which has reduced those strong and warlike towers to 
a ruined home for the jackdaw and the rook, adds to the interest 
which clings, like the ivy that clothes them, to these ancient towers. 
And the romance which attaches to them is greater than belongs to 
most, for not only were they defended by the courage of a noble- 
minded woman, but it was by the hand of their own lord that two of 
the strong towers were blown up, when, rather than leave them in 
the hands of traitors, he sacrificed his own glorious ancestral home 
to the loyalty of his true heart. And ever since—for more than 
200 years—those shattered remains have stood, perpetual witnesses of 
the ruthless wrong that reduced them to the state in which they now 
are, uninhabited and lonely ; reflecting in the calm bosom of the lake 
which lies below, their grim aspect, while the bright scarlet rhodo- 
dendrons which bloom around them and renew their gorgeous colour- 
ing every spring, seem to sparkle in mockery, as the light breezes 
ruffle the surface of the water. For never more will Lord Lovel’s 
Castle see within its halls the feast and banquet which once held 
high sway there. The last repast that was eaten in the great dining- 
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hall above the eastern entrance was too rudely disturbed by the 
parliamentary cannon-balls for the memory of that insult ever: to 
pass away ; and the descendants of Blanche, Lady Arundell, have 
found a peaceful home in the modern mansion some little way 
below. 

Anciently, the manor of Wardour was held by a family‘of the 
name of St. Martin, but the castle was built by John, Lord Lovel, 
of Tichmarsh; and an act was passed in the sixteenth year of 
Richard II., a.p. 1392, giving him the ‘leave of that ill-fated 
sovereign to erect a fortified castle for himself on his manor of 
Wardour, in the county of Wilts, with permission to hold it, with- 
out let or hindrance from the king or his heirs for ever. Surely no 
monarch could ever have had less power to answer for his heirs and 
successors than this one, the last of the House of Plantagenet ! 

But the Castle was built and lived in, and there Lord Lovel died, 
sixteen years after he had commenced it. Here, too, lived his son 
and grandson ; but after the death of the latter, in 1454, this family 
seem to have had no further connection with the estate, as the next 
heir to the title, by his adherence to the failing cause of the Lan- 
castrians, became involved in great difficulties, which probably cost 
him the forfeiture of much of the property of his family, which at 
one period was as extensive as that of any in England. 

The taste of Lord Lovel was shown by the magnificent site 
which he chose for the erection of his castle. It stands on a flat 
plateau, supported by high wooded banks on all sides, except on the 
south-west, where the ground slopes down to the park and the lake, 
and admits a glowing sun to light and warm the haughty building. 
A spot of greater beauty could hardly have been found amongst all 
the beauties afforded by that peculiarly rich part of Wiltshire where 
it marches with the Dorsetshire Border. 

The great entrance lay on the eastern side, flanked by two strong 
square towers. Immediately above the gateway is the following 
inscription, in not very elegant Latin :— 


** Gentis Arundeliz Thomas Lanhernia Proles 

Junior hoc meruit prima sedere Loco. 

Ut sedit cecidit, sine Crimine plectitur ille 
Insons, insontem Fata secunda probant, 

Nam que Patris erant, Mattheus Filius emit 
Empta auxit : Studio Principis aucta manent. 

Comprecor aucta diu maneant augenda per AEvum: 
Hec dedit, eripuit, restituitque Deus.” 
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Of which the following translation is given in Sir H. Hoare’s 
“South Wilts ” :— 


‘¢ Sprung from the Arundel Lanhernian race, 
Thomas, a worthy branch, possess’d this place. 
Possessing, fell! Him, guiltless, heaven removed, 
And by his son’s success, him guiltless proved ! 
By royal grace restored to these domains, 
Matthew, his heir, increased them, and retains. 
Through ages may they, yet enlarged, descend ! 
And God, the gift resum’d, renew’d—defend !” 

Above these lines are the arms of this the first owner of Wardour 
of the Arundel family, Sir Thomas. Over them, again, is the head 
of Our Saviour, with these words in golden letters: ‘‘ Sub numine 
tuo stet genus et domus.” Above the entrance and these carvings 
are the large windows of the great banqueting hall, which still 
remain, with faint indications only of the rich tracery which once 
adorned them. ‘The chief features of the building, as it was erected 
by Lord Lovel, remain to this day—four large main towers offered 
externally eight sides, though without presenting a strictly octagonal 
figure ; while the form of the internal court was hexagonal. Each 
tower had a staircase of its own and a door into the court, in the 
centre of which was a deep well ; and besides these staircases there 
was one principal one leading from the court up to the great hall. 

After the Lovels had lost it, the Touchets, Lords Audley, suc- 
ceeded; John, Lord Audley,—having left the Red Rose of Lan- 
caster, whose cause his father had supported, to maintain that of the 
White Rose of York,—found such esteem from Edward IV., that in 
consideration of his laudable services he obtained, in the first year of 
that king’s reign, a grant of the stewardship of all the royal manors 
and lands in the county of Dorset, and also of the castle and parks 
of Wardour. And it is worthy of notice that this Lord Audley was 
the direct ancestor of the Earls of Castlehaven, who, at a subsequent 
period, owned two other principal places in the neighbourhood, 
Fonthill, and Stalbridge Park ; but they seem to have been a family, 
who, either by fault or misfortune, never prospered for many genera- 
tions together in one place ; and owing partly to the stormy times in 
which they lived, and the active part which they took in the political 
and military contests of their day, one by one their fair domains were 
wrested from them and passed into other hands. And so it was with 
Wardour, for James, son of John, Lord Audley, of whom we have 
been speaking, after receiving high favour from Edward IV., fell 
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into disgrace with Henry VII., and having been taken in arms 
against his sovereign at the battle of Blackheath, was beheaded on 
Tower-hill in 1497. And Wardour, after being held for a short 
time by Sir Fulk Greville, passed by purchase, in 1547, to Sir 
John Arundell, of Lanherne, who presented it to his second son, 
Thomas. ' 

This Sir Thomas Arundell, who is described on the brass monu- 
ment to his wife at Tisbury church as a ‘famous knight,”’ was made 
a knight of the Bath at the coronation of Anne Boleyn, and after- 
wards connected himself closely with the king, by contracting a 
marriage with Margaret, daughter of Lord Edmund Howard, and 
sister to Henry’s fifth wife, Queen Catherine. In the next reign, 
however, his good fortune forsook him, for, attaching himself warmly 
to the Duke of Somerset, he shared his fate, and perished on the 
scaffold on the 26th February, a.p. 1552. 

His estates were confiscated and granted to the Earl of Pembroke, 
from whom Wardour was soon after purchased by Sir Matthew 
(eldest son of Sir Thomas Arundell), and greatly embellished by 
him ; and it is to these two knights that the inscription, before men- 
tioned as over the great entrance, refers. Of this Sir Matthew's 
two grandsons, the younger lies buried at Tisbury, and, according 
to the description on his tombstone, was ‘as rare a young man as 
ever England bred;” the elder succeeded to the property, and 
became the first Lord Arundell. While still young he entered the 
service of Rudolph II., emperor of Germany, and behaved himself 
valiantly against the Turks, at the siege of Gran, in Hungary, taking 
their standard with his own hands, for which he was created a count 
of the Holy Roman empire. He was called “the Valiant,” and 
after an active but troubled career he died in peace at Wardour, 
which he had greatly decorated, and lies buried with his fathers at 
Tisbury. 

It was his son Thomas, the second baron, who married the beau- 
tiful and celebrated Lady Blanche Somerset, sixth of the seven 
daughters of Edward, Earl of Worcester, the heroine of the siege of 
Wardour. 

Lord Arundell, having always manifested the warmest attachment 
to the royal cause, joined Charles I. with a regiment of horse, raised 





* In virtue of this creation every member of the Arundell family, male and female, 
has the right to the armorial bearings of his or her ancestor down to the present day. 
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and equipped at his own expense, and was soon distinguished as 
much by his bravery as his fidelity. Boreseeing the vengeance which 
his loyalty would invoke, he exacted a promise from his wife that 
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his castle, if attacked, should be detended to the last extremity. 
How faithfully she redeemed the promise which she gave her noble 
husband as he tore himself from her arms at the gate of his glorious 
home, is proved by the written testimony of her enemies. 

It is no waste of time to dwell for a moment on the picture which 
that parting scene presented. There is the gate of the grey castle, 
in deep shadow, while the rays of the afternoon sun light up the 
opposite bank with a golden glow, which catches the plumes of the 
cavaliers, and dances on their long flowing hair as their horses prance 
and toss their heads, impatient to start on the march, for which the 
first troopers are already defiling from the castle yard. The standard 
of the Arundells waves on the breeze, and the clank of arms, the 
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ringing bugle, the tramping of the horses, and gay colouring of their 
housings and of the equipments of the riders, form a warlike and 
brilliant contrast to the group of anxious, loving faces, clustering 
round the door, seeking the last embrace, and the last words from 
the lips of those they look on, now perhaps for the last time! Alas ! 
for Blanche, as her true lord raised his casque for one more, one 
lastsembrace, which he stooped from his charger to bestow on his 
trusted wife—that look was her last! - A few short months and her 
husband returned a corpse, covered with:glory, but lost to her, and 
powerless to give her that long expected smile of satisfied approval, 
the desire for which was her strongest support throughout the weary 
toilsome hours-of the siege. There, too, stood Cecily, young and 
delicate, and heart-broken at this first parting with her husband, the 
father’ of her three children, who clung to her half sobbing, half 
smiling, as the warlike array pleased them by its sparkling beauty, 
while the grief of their mother and grandmother recalled them to 
sympathetic sorrow. For Cecily was the wife of Lord Arundell’s 
eldest son, Henry, and the daughter of Sir Henry Crompton, of 
Brambletye. As Lord Arundell rode away, Blanche raised her 
hands ‘to heaven, and vowed that she would keep the word she had 
given to her lord—a vow which was echoed, though in a trembling 
voice, by Cecily, but in a strong determined chorus by the fifty 
serving men, who formed the garrison. ‘She herself at that time was 
sixty years old, but she united to the wisdom of that age the energy 
and spirit of youth ; and it was without the smallest sign of external 
emotion that she received, on the 2nd of May, 1643, the news that 
Sir Edward Hungerford was without, and required admittance, in 
the name of the Parliament, to prosecute his search for cavaliers and 
malignants. 

His demand was disdainfully refused ; but this short inspection 
was enough to satisfy him that the absence of its master by no means 
rendered the castle an easy prey, for it presented an aspect of 
strength which he was far from expecting ; and he therefore sum- 
moned Colonel Strode and the troops under his command, which 
augmented his force to the number of thirteen hundred men. He 
then sent in a messenger in form to Lady Arundell, ordering her to 
surrender her castle, but only received for reply that ‘‘ she had a 
command from her lord to keep it, and would obey that command.” 
For the last time that evening Lady Arundell looked out unmolested 
from the window of her tower room, and with a heavy but still 
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undaunted heart she gazed on the scene she had loved and looked on 
for so long ; the glowing sunset reflected in the lake, ruffled only by 
the wings of the swallows as they dashed over the surface, or by 
the splash of one of the many fish with which the water was filled ; 
the joyous and continued note of the cuckoo, and the rich and 
never-ceasing song of the blackbirds and thrushes with which the 
woods abounded, and the gentle hum of the insects which always 
lend their charm to a soft spring evening, filled her with emotions 
partly of the deepest melancholy, and dark forebodings of sorrow, 
and partly with added determination to do and dare all that woman 
might. 

Later, as she leant once more from the same window, and listened 
to the sweet song of the nightingales, a harsher sound was borne by 
the breeze to her ears—the rattle of heavy guns, unmistakeably 
near; and as the moon shone down she saw the armed lines who 
escorted the cannon along the winding road in the wood, and planted 
them in position to bear full on the walls; and, unfortunately for 
her, the nature of the ground, which rose round her on three sides, 
gave her enemies a great natural advantage, of which they were not 
slow to avail themselves. Next day a cannonade commenced ; the 
first shot fell with deadly force in the banqueting hall, damaging 
cruelly the great chimney-piece, richly carved in valuable dark red 
marble, and said to have been worth 2000/,—a larger sum then even 
than now. Portions of it are still preserved in a sort of rockery in 
the grounds, and some of the cannon-balls have also been kept as 
relics of the siege. For six long days and nights the battery con- 
tinued to hurl its deadly missiles on the besieged, who valiantly 
rejected the conditions offered by the rebels, which gave quarter 
only to the ladies, and not to the men, all preferring to live or die 
together. Their number was small, for out of the fifty men, 
twenty-five only were trained fighting men; and but for the 
assistance of the maid-servants, who steadily loaded their muskets, 
they would have been exhausted with sleep and fatigue before they 
could have held out long enough to obtain honourable terms 
for all. . 

Two mines were sprung, the first of which did but little harm, 
being without the foundations of the castle; but the second was 
within them, in the smaller vaults, and greatly shook and endangered 
the fabric ; but it was not till the rebels brought petards and applied 
them to the garden door (which, if sprung, at once afforded free 
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access into the castle), and balls of wildfire to throw in at the 
windows, that Lady Arundell sounded a parley. 

She obtained quarter for herself and all within the castle ; and 
also it was agreed that the ladies’ wearing apparel should be at their 
own disposal ; that they should be allowed six serving men, whom 
they would nominate, to attend upon them, wiieresoever the rebels 
should dispose of them ; and that all the furniture and goods in the 
house should be safe from plunder. 

But, finding themselves masters of the castle, the rebels did not 
consider themselves bound to observe any of these articles of the 
capitulation, except the first. They spared the lives of the gallant 
defenders of the castle, who had slain above sixty of their men; but 
they at once led the ladies and their three children prisoners about 
six miles off to Shaftesbury, and kept them there, giving them the 
additional provocation (or, as a chronicle of the day sarcastically 
says, “to mitigate their sorrows’) of seeing five cart loads of their 
richest hangings and furniture driven in triumph through the town 
on the way to Dorchester, which was then in the hands of the 
Roundheads. After a time, thinking their now defenceless prisoners 
not safe enough at Shaftesbury, they proposed removing them to 
Bath ; but here again the spirit of Lady Arundell was roused, though 
she lay at the time in bed, worn out with fatigue and anxiety, and 
she refused to be moved, except by actual force. Bath was then 
afflicted with the plague, and the rebels, fearing the unpopularity 
which such a barbarous step would arouse in a county where the 
objects of their persecution were so beloved, relinquished this 
design, but wrested from Cecily her two sons, one nine and the 
other severi years old, and sent them under a guard to Dorchester. 

Meantime, the work of reckless destruction went on hotly at 
Wardour. The troops under Sir Edward Hungerford, out of pure 
revenge—for the profit to themselves was trifling—devastated the 
whole place in the most frantic manner; tearing up the park railings, 
they killed or let loose the red and fallow deer. They burnt the 
lodges, and cut down all the trees, which they sold for fourpence or 
sixpence apiece, while they were worth as many pounds. The 
great carp from the lakes, two feet long, they sold at twopence and 
threepence apiece. They drove away the horses and cattle, ‘‘ and 
- having left nothing in the air or water, they dig under the earth ;” 
there they found the conduit of lead, two miles long, which con- 
veyed water to the castle; this they cut up and sold at sixpence a 
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yard. In short, the loss occasioned by this havoc and devastation 
may be valued at one hundred thousand pounds. After the place 
had thus passed into the hands of Sir Edward Hungerford, he placed 
it under the command of Colonel Edmund Ludlow, who in his 
“memoirs” gives a most interesting and detailed account of the 
manner in which he held it, from May, 1643, to March in the 
following year. He was left with a troop of Life Guards and a 
company of foot under Captain Bean; and before Sir Edward 
Hungerford left the country, he proceeded to Fonthill, of which the 
Earl of Marlborough, with a party of Royalist horse, had taken 
‘possession with a design to block up the holders of Wardour, and 
an engagement ensued, in which Sir Edward's troops speedily routed 
the Royalists, and forced them to quit Fonthill. 

Meantime, about a fortnight after Ludlow had entered Wardour, 
its owner, the young Lord Arundell, appeared before the walls, and 
summoned him to deliver the place for his Majesty’s use. He 
received an answer much in the same spirit as that given by his 
mother in similar circumstances, that ‘the castle was kept for the 
service of the Parliament, and could not be surrendered without their 
command.” 

Lord Arundell, hot with rage at his mother’s defeat, at his father’s 
recent death from wounds received at the battle of Lansdown, and 
at the confinement of his children at Dorchester, was yet not in a 
condition to attack and retake the castle at once. He withdrew for 
a time to collect materials for a siege, and these few weeks were 
well employed by Colonel Ludlow also, in strengthening his garrison 
by fresh supplies of arms and ammunition from Southampton. 
Meantime treachery was attempted, and a scullion was introduced 
into the castle, who was certainly well fitted for the task ; for though 
not above twelve years old he had already attempted to poison his 
grandfather. He was a native of Shaftesbury, and entered the castle 
well primed with instructions and means to poison the well, the arms, 
and the beer. He was also to steal the best horses and make his 
escape with them to his native place ; for all of which distinguished 
services he was to receive the large sum of half-a-crown! Unfor- 
tunately for him, however, he was suspected and forced to confess. 
He admitted he had already poisoned the two cannon and the 
harquebuse that were broken, but pretended that his conscience would 


not allow him to poison the water and beer. We learn no more of 
his fate. 
N.S. 1867, Vor. IV. 
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The attempt which had thus been made of introducing a traitor 
into the camp having so signally failed, nothing now remained but 
to reduce it by force of arms; and therefore Lord Arundell and 
Colonel Barnes sat down before it, resolved that neither time nor 
trouble should be spared in the undertaking ; and so closely did they 
blockade it, that after one successful foray made by fifty of the 
garrison on the Shaftesbury road on market day, whereby they 
secured carts and horses loaded with corn and provisions (for which, 
however,. Colonel Ludlow is careful to mention that he paid the 
market price), they never obtained any further supplies at all, and 
were reduced after some months to a state of the greatest scarcity. 

A royalist officer was sent from Oxford, at one period, to inquire 
on what terms the castle would be yielded ; of which visit Colonel 
Ludlow says—“I permitted him to come in, that, seeing our 
strength and provision, he might make his report to the enemy to 
our advantage, for things were so ordered, by removing our guards 
from place to place, filling up our hogsheads with empty barrels, 
and covering them with beef and pork, and in like manner ordering 
our corn, that everything appeared to them double what it did to 
us.” 

Towards the middle of March in next year Lord Arundell grew 
weary of remaining without the house of which, though lord and 
master, he was unable to cross the threshold ; and though the deter- 
mination must have cost him much, he resolved himself to blow up 
the western towers, rather than give the King’s enemies the triumph 
of obliging him to raise the siege. Accordingly, towards eleven or 
ten o’clock on Thursday morning a mine was sprung, which 
shattered the walls and did so much damage to the provision of corn 
within them, that the supplies were reduced to four days’ rations ; 
and seeing this, Colonel Ludlow at last consented, though very 
reluctantly, to open a parley with his enemies, and after many proud 
speeches on either side, the following terms were proposed by 
Colonel Ludlow, as the only ones on which he would consent to 
deliver up the castle :— 

Ist. Quarter, without distinction, for the lives of every one. 
2ndly. Civil usage for all my party. 

3rdly. Not to be carried to Oxford. 

4thly. A speedy exchange. 

These conditions were allowed, and the castle once more returned 
to the possession of its real owners, though in a far different state 
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from that in which they had left it that sunny afternoon in May, 
nearly twelve months before; and the feelings of Lord Arundell 
must have been bitter indeed when he entered the well-known halls 
and saw the bare desolate look of the despoiled apartments, so long 
inhabited by the rough soldiers of the Parliament, instead of by his 
gentle wife and mother. The latter, having been released from her 
captivity at Shaftesbury, retired to Winchester, where she died in 
October, 1649, having lived long enough to mourn the fate of her 
sovereign, Charles I.; and the fine old church of Tisbury now holds 
the honoured remains of Blanche, Lady Arundell of Wardour. 

The modern mansion of Wardour stands about a mile to the 
north-west of the ruins of the castle proper. It isa fine and spacious 
house in the Grecian style, and was built by the 8th Lord Arundell 
of Wardour, between the years 1770 and 1776, from the designs ot 
Paine. Its staircase and hall are much admired, as also is the 
chapel—a fine specimen of the Italian style, which contains the 
tombs of recently-deceased members of the Arundell family. The 
_house contains a very fine collection of paintings by Spagnoletto, 
Vandyck, Gerard Dow, Poussin, J. Vernet, &c., and other artists ; 
and also some very valuable curiosities, including a magnificent col- 
lection of china, an ivory picta (attributed to M. Angelo); the 
‘¢ Scourging at the Pillar,” composed of three figures in solid silver, 
on a stand of lapis lazuli, inlaid with precious stones, a work made 
for Pope Alexander III., and presented by him to Queen Christina of 
Sweden. Here also is to be seen the famous Glastonbury Cup, a very 
interesting specimen of the ancient wassail bowl, and supposed to have 
been made in the reign of King Edgar. It is described in Murray’s 
“Handbook of Wilts,” as‘‘ A cup of oak, resting on crouching 
lions, the bow] carved in relief with figures of the twelve Apostles, 
and the lid with the crucifixion.”” The antiquary Milner thus writes 
of it: ‘Its contents are just two quarts of ale measure, and there 
were originally in the inside eight pegs placed one above the other, 
which divided the contained liquor into equal quantities of half a 
pint each. These peg tankards were introduced into use in the 
reign of Edgar, who, to restrain the prevailing habit of drunkenness, 
made a law that each person should empty no more than the space 
between peg and peg, and that he who drank below the proper mark 
should be severely punished. From the use of these goblets came 
the common expression—“ A peg too low.” 


G. T. 
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ALLEGORICAL ENGRAVINGS OF 
ALBERT DURER. 


“THE DEATH’S HEAD COAT OF ARMS,” “THE ARMORIAL BEAR- 
INGS OF THE COCK,” AND “*THE PRODIGAL SON.” 

O the many appellations embodying respect and esteem 
with which Durer’s name is associated may be justly 
added that of being one of the most distinguished 
“ philosophers in art” the world has ever known. With 

him arose as it were a new system of thought, so organised as to 
embody in its representation the result of pure inspiration; and 
although from the peculiar and exceptional circumstances by which 
he was then surrounded, it became necessary he should shroud them 
under mystic allegories, he nevertheless invested them with beauties 
of the highest order and truths of the greatest value. No better 
illustration of that fact can be found than in these engravings, the 
moral power and religious sentiment of which remain completely 
hidden to the present moment, their only claim on the attention of 
posterity being allowed to rest on the acknowledged beauty of their 
execution. It seems almost incredible that, notwithstanding the 
innumerable votaries of art throughout Europe, these ‘* Gordian 
knots ” should yet remain unravelled, and the two first mentioned, 
only be known by the meagre and silly descriptions by which they 
still continue to be distinguished, the one as “* The Armorial Bear- 
ings of the Cock,” and the other as “‘ The Death’s Head Coat of 
Arms.” ‘The very circumstance that as “* Armorial Bearings,” they 
were unclaimed by any of those proud families, who in the 16th — 
century rejoiced fn the parade of heraldic quarterings, ought to have 

attracted attention and set enquiry on foot. In Durer’s time they 
were of course perfectly understood by that portion of the commu- 
nity for whom they were intended, and their secret meaning and 
signification enjoyed by those, who, like himself, regarded the mo- 
rality of the community as contaminated by bad example ; but, as 
Durer’s generation of friends passed away, so gradually the circum- 
stances which gave rise to the engravings were forgotten, until at 
length they subsided into that, which after all was of purely secondary 
_ importance, viz., mere marvels of art, commanding the admiration of 
all time. That fate was not, however, confined to Durer’s earliest 
allegories, as the groundless perversions which have been attributed 
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to his ‘* Nemesis,”’ his ‘“* Truth,” and his ‘‘ Temperantia”’ suffi- 
ciently testify. Notwithstanding all that has been said and written of 
German art in the latter part of the 15th and the commencement of 
the 16th century, and the attempts which have been made to bolster 
up what is called “a school of painting,” certain it is that the honour 
of founding the only true “‘ German school” wholly rests with Durer, 
and that before his time nothing worthy of being so styled existed. 
Without now attempting to define Durer’s precise position in art, or 
to touch upon the moot point of the particular branch of it which 
first attracted his attention, it will be here sufficient to state that four 
years before he was ever known to have “ handled a brush,” viz., in 
1494, his highly imaginative mind, modelled on the works of Martin 
Schén, and fostered by an original and creative genius of the highest 
order, produced his *¢ Apocalypse,” wherein his powers of invention 
are so wonderfully exhibited and universally recognised. 

As is well known, Durer in the same year married Agnes Frey, 
who, despite the fact of her having most improperly been permitted 
to remain the best abused woman in Europe from 1528 until the 
present day, was nevertheless admitted by her ungenerous and bitter 
enemy Billibald Pirkheymer to be both pious and virtuous. The 
noble nature of Durer, his affectionate devotion to his parents and 
family, his intelligent mind and amiable disposition, all tended to 
render him peculiarly susceptible to the influences of morality and 
religion, and encouraged by his wife’s sympathy, to lead his mind to 
contemplate with sorrow and indignation the licentious and corrupt 
practices at that time openly indulged in by those whose sacred office 
should have qualified them, both by precept and practice, to have 
set a bright example to their fellow Christians and disciples. Such, 
however, unhappily was not the case. 

True it is, that at the commencement of the 16th century Nurem- 
berg was justly renowned throughout Europe as, par excellence, the 
imperial town where the arts, sciences, and manufactures flourished 
in a pre-eminent degree, but equally certain is it, that at such period 
the malpractices and shameful profligacy of the Romish priesthood 
were such as to shock and distress the better feelings of the commu- 
nity. The influence of the clergy was then paramount, and per- 
meated through every relation of life. Education was extremely 
defective, the boys gathered such rudiments as they could pick up at 
monasteries, and the girls at convents, and when removed from 
those localities to their parents’ homes, both sexes were treated in a 
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manner which precluded improvement. Everything, therefore, 
tended to promote and secure the power of the priesthood, from 
whose prying influence no household was exempt ; they constituted 
themselves the keepers of men’s consciences, and, aided by that 
blind superstition which then formed so remarkable a feature in the 
human character, they claimed to be the direct and only means of 
communication between man and his Maker. Combined with that 
theory was the exceptional and extraordinary immunity which the 
priesthood then enjoyed from all responsibility to that Common Law 
by which society was governed. The Church not only denied the 
right of the ordinary legal authorities to pronounce judgment upon 
any of its offending members, but actually ignored their capacity to 
do so. Let the crime be what it might, none but the Pope or his 
appointed ecclesiastical officers could take cognizance of it. The 
civil power was altogether inapplicable to such a case, and became a 
dead letter. It was quite enough. for the law of the land to control 
the laity, the churchman was not to be subservient to it ; nay more, 
ecclesiastical courts were in full force in every city and town to 
directly and independently take cognizance of and punish the alleged 
faults and failings of any member of the pastoral flock ; the reason 
for such clerical jurisdiction being, that in the great majority of cases 
pecuniary fines were inflicted, the payment of which was insisted on 
with the utmost rigour and severity, and from which exactions 
redress was hopeless. Possessing such perfectly uncontrolled power, 
it is manifest that it required in its exercise the utmost caution and 
the highest sense of justice. 

From the moment those first principles were lost sight of, the 
long honoured stability of the Church began to totter, and it became 
a mere question of time to ensure its fall. That moment had not, 
however, arrived in 1503. Never had, the dignitaries of the Roman 
Church lived in greater splendour than at that period: from the 
cardinal to the secular clergy all were contaminated with luxury and 
vice ; and yet to have dared to attack the system, or any member of 
** Holy Mother Church,” would have brought down its thunders 
upon the devoted head of the offender, and led to his excommunica- 
tion. That word, which in modern times has been laughed to scorn, 
and now laid aside as practically useless, existed in Germany in 
1503 in all its terrible force. Excommunication then meant total 
deprivation of all human privileges ; being in fact, as it were, cut 
off from every relation in life. The faithful were debarred, under 
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heavy penalties and punishment, from selling clothes or the neces- 
saries of life to the excommunicated. None might serve him, and he 
was left an outcast, unfit to live—unfit to die—and if death overtook 
him before he had been restored to the bosom of the Church, his 
body was thrust as a piece of carrion into unconsecrated ground. 
‘Such a fate, rendered practicable by the terrors the ministers of 
religion then possessed over the minds of the laity, was too terrible 
to be lightly invoked ; and yet Durer, supported by a strong sense 
of duty, resolved to brave the risk, and did so. 

The vicious and profligate conduct of the clergy can hardly be 
better illustrated than by referring to the custom then adopted by the 
bishops of selling to subaltern priests permission to have concubines. 
Thus, from the 75th article of the “* Centum Gravamina,” -published 
at Nuremberg in the early part of the 16th century, it appears that 
“the papal officers, in imposing on the religious orders and secular 
priests an annual tax, might authorise them to keep openly, con- 
cubines and mistresses, by whom they were permitted to have 
children.” From this permission the most degrading consequences 
resulted, which were the more distressing as no remedy appeared 
practicable. That which was sanctioned by the Church was not to 
be resisted, and the extent to which the mischief was carried, in 
Durer’s opinion deprived the evil doers of all claim to humanity, and 
debased them below the level of wild beasts. Offended as he was, 
his life would have been endangered by any open expression of his 
rebuke, and yet, neither dismayed nor deterred by the terrors of 
ecclesiastical rule, he resolved to record his disapprobation, and in 
doing so, to avail himself of the resources of his art. This determi- 
nation reveals to us a new light in Durer’s character. We have 
known him as a man of exalted talent, unblemished morals, and 
noble reputation ; one who was among the foremost in joining the 
reformed religion, and in enrolling himself as a disciple of Martin 
Luther, on whose account (as shown in the remarks upon ‘* Tempe- 
rantia”) he suffered so severely in 1521, and sacrificed all his hopes 
of securing the favour of the newly-elected Emperor Charles V. 
Hitherto, however, Durer has never been considered as an active 
avant courier of the Reformation, and yet such was the case. Whilst 
Martin Luther was a student, travelling on foot from Eisenach to 
Mansfeldt on the 3rd day of the Feast of Easter, 1503, his sword on 
one thigh and his dagger on the other, Durer was earnestly engaged 
with his graver upon the works now about to be considered, which, 
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although their artistic beauties remain undiminished, have left the 
depth of their meaning—the withering censure and awful result of 
the one, and the instructive warning as well as encouraging invita- 
tion of the other—an enigma, which art has never yet succeeded in 
elucidating. 

In preparing the castigation, it became absolutely necessary so to 
express it as to avoid openly inviting the animosity of those intended 
to be affected by it. The lash selected by Durer was therefore con- 
cealed under the emblem of an “ armorial bearing,”’ which, clothed in 
all the paraphernalia of heraldry then so prevalent, should attract 
attention, as well by its beauty of execution as the quaintness of its 
design, and convey to the “initiated”? the apostolical declaration of 
St. Paul in all its force and effect. The evil which Durer desired 
to anathematise was as open, barefaced, and degrading, as his censure 
of it was bold, uncompromising, and conclusive. 

Before, however, attempting an explanation of his motives, a few 
observations upon the engraving known as “ The Death’s Head 
Coat of Arms” may not be uninteresting. 

Bartsch thus describes it in the seventh volume of “ Le Peintre 
Graveur,” p. 109, No. 101 :—** On the left of the engraving is the 
figure of a lady dressed in the German costume, held by a hairy 
savage, who seems on the point of kissing her, and who holds an 
escutcheon surmounted by a helmet with two wings, and on the 
shield appears a death’s head.” 

Upon this engraving M. Charles Blane has made the following 
observations :—‘* Of a like character, both as respects the high 
degree of careful finish given to the work and the mysterious dark- 
ness of the theme, is the ‘ Death’s Head Coat of Arms.’ Who can 
fail to read and understand the dread lesson it essays to teach? The 
most subtle and learned king at arms never emblazoned heraldic 
picture such as this. "Here, upon Honor’s shield, is painted the 
escutcheon which every man must hang above his door at last,— 
grim, grinning Death! Oh, the painter is a moralist indeed! A 
bare, eyeless skull, supported by civilisation and barbarism: the 
crowned lady and the naked savage is the picture which our mortality 
holds up before the eyes of our pride. It is a lesson we may every 
one of us take to heart, and the crest to this dread coat of arms 
is an empty helmet fantastically crowned with eagle’s wings and 
leaves, emblematical of the emptiness of worldly honors, and the 
worthlessness of pride. Well may the satyr leer into the lady’s eyes, 
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for the jewel-crowned head, no less than the beggar’s, must come, 
one day, to be a thing like that depicted on the shield.” Such is the 
only version of the artist’s meaning with which modern art critics 
have favoured us, from which fact, and the significant silence 
respecting it by all Durer’s commentators in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, it may well be concluded that nothing whatever is known 
which can lend any addition to the designation given to it by 
Bartsch,—which, therefore, remains the only standard whereby the 
value of any new theory upon Durer’s meaning has to be measured. 

That theory may be thus briefly expressed. By his engraving, 
Durer sought to expound the Declaration of St. Paul to the Romans 
(chap. vi. ver. 23), viz., “* The Wages of Sin is Death.” 

Under the type of the “ hairy and lecherous Satyr,” Durer signified 
the Romish priesthood, whose evil practices he so earnestly desired 
to condemn. In the highly-adorned German woman, who so boldly 
and calmly expresses by her looks and manner her readiness to 
accept the Satyr’s embrace, and whose figure betrays her previous 
immorality, can be readily recognised the licensed concubine before 
mentioned. Both are linked with the dread shield which denotes 
their punishment, although they see and know it not. ‘The woman’s 
left hand holds the strap which connects the escutcheon with the 
staff held by the Satyr, and from which it is dependant, thereby 
perfectly and immediately identifying them with the awful conse- 
quence which inevitably awaits them as the ‘ wages of their sin.” 
In these words Durer showed that near and close connexion between 
the greatest object of the world’s love—viz., sin—and the greatest 
object of its hatred, which is death. He has here depicted them to 
us in such close proximity, that they are on the very confines of 
one another ; death treading upon the heels of sin—its hateful, yet 
inseparable companion. 

The branch of actual sin here exposed is that of unlawful desire, 
which, unrestrained, speedily brings mankind to the broad and certain 
road to perdition, and ensures its only wages, ‘death and condemna- 
tion.” The manner in which Durer worked out his meaning in his 
engraving can hardly fail, when properly appreciated, to maintain his 
right to be considered one of the leading moralists and reformers of 
his age, as well as the greatest German artist of his day. 

We come next to “‘ The Armorial Bearings of the Cock.” 

Having launched his censure against the immorality of the offend- 
ing priesthood, there can be but little doubt that Durer’s friends and 
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supporters derived great satisfaction from such an expression of his 
independence, and in all probability they carried their religious 
enthusiasm to such a pitch, as whilst blaming the evil doers, to fall 
into the grave error of concluding themselves to be in the right, and 
that their views alone represented the truth.. In the days when the 
Reformation first dawned, a spirit of intolerance almost insensibly 
sprang up amongst those disciples of the new faith who so earnestly 
desired the suppression of the many abuses in the Romish church 
which offended them, and with it gave rise to an overweening self- 
confidence, which induced them to conclude that they and they only 
were the Lord’s elect, and in the violence of their enthusiasm, they 
lost all charity for those to whom they were opposed. They saw 
plainly the mischief they denounced, but were so strong in that 
which they believed to be their faith and devotion to Christ, as to be 
blind to their own defects. Not so Durer. He saw the evil and 
resolved to deal with it. He had well at heart that saying of the 
Saviour, “‘ How canst thou say to thy brother, Brother, let me pull 
out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou thyself beholdest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye. Thou hypocrite, cast out first 
the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to 
pull out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” (St. Luke, chap. vi. 
ver. 42.) No one knew better than Durer the mischief which such 
intolerance was likely to bring upon the progress of religious liberty, 
and he felt the necessity of its repression. He found the ‘ Pro- 
gressionists” professing a spirit of the utmost determination to fight 
the battles of the Lord, and vowing a devotion to His interests that 
nothing could quench or weaken; but he believed it not. Such 
sudden conversions seemed to him but ill-founded, and void of re- 
liance in the hour of danger. At the same time he believed that by 
fairly exposing their vacillation, showing them that when most 
needed their religious courage would fail them, and at the same time 
pointing out the mode by which such a shortcoming might be 
averted, the holy cause which all had really at heart would be 
effectually promoted. Hence, whilst the enjoyment of his friends 
and supporters at the meaning and effect of the ‘* Death’s Head 
Coat of Arms” was at its height, and their self-glorification undi- 
minished, he prepared another heraldic shield which should plainly 
declare at once their weakness and its remedy. Hence his beautiful 
engraving of the ‘Armorial Bearings of the Cock,’’ thus described 
by Bartsch, vol. vii. p. 108, No. 100:— 
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“These armorial bearings represent a lion rampant. The shield 
is crowned with a helmet, with its usual canopy. The crest is a 
cock turning towards the right of the engraving. The monogram of 
Durer is at the foot on the fight. It is impossible to sufficiently 
admire the exquisite execution of this superb engraving.” 

Under this allegory Durer depicted ‘ Peter’s Denial of Christ :” 
At the last supper Jesus said unto his disciples, ‘* All ye shall be 
offended because of Me this night: for it is written, I will smite the 
Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” 

“But Peter said unto Him, Although all shall be offended, yet 
will not I.” “If I should die with Thee, I will not deny Thee in 
any wise.” (St. Mark, chap. xiv. v. 27, 29, 31.) 

“ Jesus answered him, Wilt thou lay down thy life for my sake? 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, The cock shall not crow, till thou 
hast denied me thrice.”’ (St. John, chap. xiii. v. 38.) 

Such is the text of the sermon that Durer prepared for his friends. 

In the lion, Durer depicted all the characteristics of the Apostle— 
viz., as a symbol of courage, fortitude, resolution, generosity, power 
and virtue; and in representing the lion ‘‘ rampant,” he, according 
to the rules of heraldry, added “* magnanimity”’ to the list. 

Peter’s impetuous boldness and courage in all ordinary events of 
life was undoubted. Hence his almost indignant rejoinder to our 
Lord's doubt of his fidelity and devotion— If I should die with 
Thee, yet will I not deny Thee in any wise.” 

On the helmet are seen three holes, used ordinarily for screwing 
the helmet to the breastplate, but here denoting the number of times 
which should mark that very denial, so earnestly repudiated by the 
Apostle, and so rebuked by the Saviour. 

“Wilt thou lay down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily I 
say unto thee, the cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied me 
thrice.” —The crowing cock, with upraised wings, records the realisa- 
tion of the solemn words of the betrayed Lord, and the deplorable 
weakness of his devoted servant. 

» The censure Durer intended was thus complete, but the motives 
which inspired the idea were full of good feeling and encouragement. 
By submission to rebuke, and*a consciousness of deserving it, Peter’s 
boldness thenceforth justly entitled him to the proud distinction of 
being a‘ champion of the Lord,” and a most zealous promoter of the 
true faith, The sin of weakness being overcome, the noble qualities of 
his true devotion shone forth in all their glory. This was the example 
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Durer desired to set before his friends for their guidance, which 
would lead them to repentance, and fit them for mercy. In like 
manner the three marks on the helmet had direct allusion to the 
Trinity, the belief in which was necessary to eternal salvation— 
whilst the crowing cock, as the emblem of watchfulness and 
vigilance, inculcated the wisdom of that declaration of the Saviour, 
“Watch, therefore, for ye know mot what hour your Lord doth 
come.” 

To such teaching did the great artist devote the talent wherewith 
God had blessed him, and when so engaged, his piety induced him to 
neglect no means of carrying his work to the utmost perfection. 
Hence that marvellous care in the armorial bearings which have 
commanded such universal admiration. 

Notwithstanding the imperfect manner in which an explanation of 
Durer’s meaning has thus been attempted, it is at least a satisfaction 
to have drawn attention to the subject, leaving to others the pleasing 
task of more thoroughly developing the exalted merits of the artist, 
and the humble devotion of the man. 

The next painting that we have to consider is ** The Prodigal 
Son.” 

A more natural or perfect corollary to the religious teachings of 
the “armorial bearings” can hardly be found, or indeed desired, 
than Durer’s illustration of this touching parable of our Lord. By it 
Durer taught the truth of the doctrine of “ salvation by repentance,” 
comprising within its sphere that extended definition which included 
Charity in its broadest sense—* Brotherly love, relief, and truth.” 
Durer preached true humility, and to his honour be it said, he 
followed out in practice that which he professed, and so far from 
soiling his talent, by devoting it to objects of frivolity and worldly 
lust, he never approached those subjects except under the guise of 
reproof, visible on its surface to those who having understanding, 
possessed wisdom to comprehend, and sense to obey. Indeed art 
cannot boast a sounder teacher of all that is good than Albert Durer, 
and when the depravity and licentiousness of the time in which he 
lived, and which he strove to repress, are considered ; the credit of 
commencing the glorious task so soon to be followed up by Martin 
Luther, should of itself suffice to invest the name of Durer with a 
halo of thanksgiving, and entitle him to rank amongst the best 
friends of humanity. Of whom in connection with art can as 
much be correctly averred? In that age of darkness which pre- 
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ceded but a few years the light of truth destined to convulse as well 
as convince the world, who in Art can be ranked in the same cate- 
gory? ‘True it is painters of the greatest celebrity were contem- 
porary with him: Raphael, Michael Angelo, Bellini, Georgione, 
and Titian, were all illustrious men, and yet, who among them 
did that which Durer dared to do? Which of them constituted 
himself a teacher of men in God’s name, for His honour, and their 
salvation. 

Numerous and deservedly highly valued as are the works of those 
gifted men; I am unable to refer to any of their works (the picture 
known as “* Michael Angelo’s Dream ” alone excepted) which come 
within the range of Durer’s allegories, or contain those moral and 
religious truths which alone should suffice to immortalise his name. 
Theirs (with the exception I have mentioned) was mere art—art 
carried, ’tis true, to a state of perfection never before attained, and 
perhaps never since equalled (for on that point I do not profess to be 
a judge), but still art alone; whereas, whilst the engravings of Durer, 
considered simply as art productions, still maintain their influence 
and value, they yet possess the important and additional attraction of 
expressing valuable and undeniable truths for our guidance and 
instruction—truths that neither time nor circumstance can qualify 
or contradict. “They remain, and ever will do so, silent but won- 
derful lessons, from which all who follow them cannot fail to 
benefit. 

As already explained, by the ‘* Death’s Head Coat of Arms” the 
vices of the Roman clergy were unmercifully lashed. By the 
“Armorial Bearings of the Cock” the disciples of the new Faith 
were warned against infidelity, and encouraged to watchfulness and 
prayer. The teacher of such truths, however, felt his labours 
would still be incomplete without explaining the only mode whereby 
sin might be atoned for, and the reward of the just be secured—viz., 
by that “¢ true repentance ” so affectionately detailed by the Saviour 
under the parable of “* The Prodigal Son” (St. Luke, chap. 15, v. 7) : 
“‘T say unto you, joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, which need no 
repentance.” Ver. 18 and 19: “I will arise and go to my Father, 
and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
before Thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 

Bartsch, vol. vii. p. 28, says the ‘repentant sinner is repre- 
sented feeding swine. His figure is in profile, looking towards the 
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right. He is in the act of prayer, kneeling on his left knee, his 
hands being joined and upraised. In front of him is a trough, from 
which several pigs are eating. In the background are the buildings 
usually appertaining to a farmyard. Durer’s monogram is marked at 
the bottom, in the middle of the engraving.” 

Mons. Charles Blanc has made the following remarks on this 
work :—* The artist has seized upon that part of the Parable which 
forms the turning-point in the prodigal’s history. He has descended 
the last step of degradation, and the Child of Abraham has lost all 
—his wealth and summer friends together. He now feeds swine, 
and fain would fill his belly with the husks that the swine do eat. 
The broad rough outline, the grouping, the expression, the execution 
of the whole, is worthy of the high fame of the ‘ Evangelist of 
Art.’” 

With this humiliated, degraded sinner, who by the neglect of his 
religious duties. had endangered his salvation, Durer, with sincere 
piety and as a direct example, identified himself, by delineating his own 
features as those of the Prodigal,* whereby he believed he should best 
convey the solemn truth he sought to inculcate, and claiming for 
himself no other privilege than that of an earnest desire for true and 
sincere repentance, declare it his hope of future happiness, and the 
standard rule of his faith. At his early age (32), such a declaration 
constituted a rule of conduct whereby he was content to be judged 
throughout life—a pledge from which hesitation, retraction, or falling 
off must have ensured the utter annihilation of personal love and 
respect. It was not one of those sudden resolves “like the seed 
which fell among thorns.” He was not “among those who heard 
the Word, which the cares of this world and the deceitfulness 
of riches choked and rendered unfruitful.” Durer openly declared 
his worthlessness in the eyes of his Maker, and the sincerity 
of his belief that ‘‘ salvation depended on true repentance ;”’ and 
nobly did he to the end of his existence maintain his declara- 
tion, so solemnly recorded. He lived and died possessing the 
esteem and love of those who knew him, a zealous but temperate 
disciple of Luther’s doctrine; and at least, humanly speaking, 
proved himself one of those who “received the seed into good 
ground, heard the Word, and understood it.” 





* The manner in which Durer has represented himself is interesting, as containing 
proofs that at the age of 32 he had not indulged in a beard. 
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With such a Christian spirit and noble purpose, it ceases to be a 
cause of wonder that to this day the name of Albert Durer is asso- 
ciated in our minds with the idea of a man whose estimable character 


was only equalled by his excellence in art. 
H. F. Horr. 
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MEMORIES OF THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


|N these days, when London and Paris are within twenty- 

four hours’ journey of each other, every English reader 

has, or ought to have, some memory of his own con- 

cerning the Palais Royal: a memory either of princely 

hospitality within the palace from which the popular mart below it 

derives its name, or of a delicious little diner a la carte in that 

favourite place of resort,—a dinner so light that, as said the irrepres- 

sible and oft-quoted ‘‘ Englishwoman abroad,” she saw ‘* nothing 
of it for a cart to carry!” 

An Englishman, writing from Paris of the Palais Royal in 1790, 
not long after dinners were first permitted to be eaten there by the 
people, declared, in the following terms, that which in this present 
day is universally known to be true :—‘* You may here find luxury 
and simplicity, solitude and dissipation, the amusements of the open 
air and theatrical entertainments, the tranquillity of clubs, and the 
tumultuous scenes of a coffee house. The different views of social 
life presented in the Palais Royal have all of them their pleasures, 
and perhaps all of them their utility.” 

A sober reflection this just quoted, and not less founded on fact 
now, in this year of the great Paris Exhibition, 1867, than when the 
travelling Englishman wrote it in 1790; but it is not one likely to 
occur to the minds of many amongst the busy, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, crowd now in the Palais Royal ; for who, when dazzled 
by its bright shops and deafened by its many sounds, has time to 
moralise? And who, when elbowing his way through the cosmo- 
polite throng generally to be found on the spot, has leisure to recall 
or ascertain for himself not only the historical memories, but the 
domestic—though royal and imperial—records which appertain to 
the palace itself ? 

Some readers, therefore, who have lately visited, and others who 
are about to visit, the Palais Royal, may find it not out6F place here 
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to take a retrospective glance at a few scenes of which it has been 
the centre, and at some few personages who acted in those scenes ; 
for the Palais Royal abounds in memories. 

Madame la Comtesse de Genlis, when in 1770 she was first 
installed there as lady in waiting to the Duchesse de Chartres (after- 
wards Duchesse d’Orléans, and mother of Louis Philippe, king of 
the French), felt absolutely oppressed by some of these memories, 
and since then, nearly a hundred years ago, their number has much 
increased. 

Not on Cardinal de Richelieu, founder of the Palais Royal 
(called in his day the Palais Cardinal), did Madame de Genlis 
meditate when she first became its inmate; nor of his successor, 
Cardinal Mazarin ; nor of the political measures devised there by 
that minister during the minority of Louis XIV.; but it was of 
the Orléans regency during the minority of Louis XV. that she 
thought, when she found herself lodged in the very apartments 
of the late regent himself—a suite of rooms, then still called the 
“ petits appartements de M. le Régent,” and which not only had a 
private staircase of its own, but a door leading from it and opening 
on the Rue de Richelieu. In some agitation the beautiful and 
talented, but generally self-sufficient, Comtesse de Genlis had tra- 
versed the great gallery on the first floor of the palace on her way to 
these apartments, for her nerves had just been shaken by her carriage 
coming in dangerous contact with another vehicle in the Rue de 
Richelieu,—a bad omen as she thought,—and when at last glancing 
round her in the chamber of the late Regent Orléans, and perceiving 
that every object there remained as in his time,—‘t What orgies 
have taken place here!” she exclaims, ‘the same large mirrors on 
the walls and in the alcove of the bedchamber! The magnificence 
of this boudoir displeases me.” And then, reverting to the carriage 
shock, she ejaculates, ** Grand Dieu! quel présage!”’* 





® The Duc d’Orléans, father of the Duc de Chartres, had contracted a second mar- 
riage with Madame de Montesson, aunt of Madame de Genlis, With the consent of 
the king, this marriage was solemnised by the Archbishop of Paris ; but as the widow 
of the Marquis de Montesson, not being of royal blood, was forbidden to take the title 
of Duchesse d’Orléans, she preferred henceforth to be called only Madame de Mon- 
tesson, thereby following the precedent given by Madame de Maintenon. It was 
through the influence of the Duc d’Orléans that both M. le Comte and Madame la 
Comtesse de Genlis obtained appointments at the Palais Royal, the former as Captain of 
the. Guards, the latter as dame—lady of honour—and afterwards as gouvernante to the 
children of the Duc and Duchesse de Chartres. After the death of the Duc d’Orléans, 
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The Duchesse de Chartres, royal mistress of Madame de Genlis 
in 1770, had then not long since come home a bride to the Palais 
Royal. She was the only daughter of the Duc de Penthiévre, High 
Admiral of France, whose many virtues and sincere though un- 
obtrusive piety were respected even by dissolute courtiers in the 
latest and most licentious days of Louis XV. 

In early youth De Penthiévre had fought and gained laurels on 
more than one battle-field; but for many years before his daughter 
married the Duc de Chartres, he had led a life of retirement, chiefly 
at Rambouillet (long a residence of kings of France before Ver- 
sailles was built), and there, as at the Palace of Toulouse and 
elsewhere, he was venerated for the mild dignity: of his conduct, 
and beloved for his unfailing beneficence. 

Rambouillet, his abode, now within easy railway reach from Ver- 
sailles, was surrounded by forest and park, and is still famous for its 
sporting grounds. The royal chateau of Rambouillet (since converted 
into a seminary for officers’ daughters) was the favourite retreat of the 
Comte de Toulouse (father of the Duc de Penthiévre, and son of 
Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan), who there spent years of 
studious meditation and domestic happiness, during which time the 
gardens of Rambouillet, by the assistance of Le Notre, the famous 
gardener, were made to rival those of Versailles. ‘The hospital of 
Rambouillet was founded by the Comtesse de Toulouse (1731), 
and the charities appertaining to it became the peculiar care of the 
Duc de Penthiévre, when in the winter of 1737 he succeeded to the 
estate on the death of his father. ‘These few words, concerning the 
paternal home of the Duchesse de Chartres, may help to throw 
light on her character as developed in after years at the Palais Royal, 
when the husband of her early choice was surnamed Egalité. 

The Duc de Penthiévre, her father, had in his youth been married 





who had married the aunt of Madame de Genlis, the Duc and Duchesse de Chartres 
became Duc and Duchesse d’Orléans. 

Madame de Montesson exercised considerable and, on the whole, a beneficial in- 
fluence over French society, although, being somewhat of a literary rival to her niece, 
Madame de Genlis, the latter was inclined to deride pretensions which were too likely 
to offend her characteristic egotism in those days when, the press being limited, manu- 
script works were read aloud in palaces to select audiences weary with dancing or 
gambling. Madame de Montesson, like her niece, survived the Revolution, and it 
was the former who, when between sixty and seventy years of age, gave the first ball in 
honour of the marriage of Louis Bonaparte to Hortense de Beauharnais, dengan: ot 
Joséphine. 

N. S. 1867, VoL. IV. N 
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to a princess to whom he was tenderly attached, and whose death 
he survived to mourn; by her he had two children, one son and 
one daughter. That short-lived son was the Prince de Lamballe, 
espoused to the Princesse de Savoie Carignan, whose virtues and 
tragic end have made the name she bore universally known and 
respected, and who was the solace of the Duc de Penthiévre’s 
declining years after the marriage of his daughter with the handsome 
and insinuating, but licentious, Duc de Chartres, afterwards Duc 
d'Orléans.» 

That only daughter of the Duc de Penthi¢vre, Mademoiselle de 
Bourbon as she was called, was pretty, gentle, and pious. She had 
been too carefully guarded by her father’s care in the domestic sanc- 
tuary of Rambouillet for the echo of court calumny or public scandal 
to reach her there either from Versailles or Paris. When her 
brother, the Prince de Lamballe, died after a brief illness, she was 
an angel of consolation to his heart-stricken widow ; and the latter, 
though scarcely older than herself in years, refrained from telling her 
that the premature death of her brother was attributed by some 
to the pernicious influence and evil example of the Duc de Chartres ; 
for the Princesse de Lamballe knew that the Duc de Chartres was 
dear to the sister of her own dead husband, and, with the unselfish- 
ness which gloriously distinguished her from first to last, she deter- 
mined not to mar the happiness anticipated in an alliance with him. 
Mademoiselle de Bourbon Penthiévre had been formally presented 





» The marriage of the Prince and Princesse de Lamballe was, despite its brief dura- 
tion and the sinister circumstances attending the untimely death of the Prince, one that 
promised much happiness. When the Princesse de Lamballe was a child of about ten 
years of age, the Duc and Duchesse de Penthiévre arrived at the court of Turin where 
she was being educated under the protection of her kinsman the King of Sardinia, she 
being a princess of the house of Savoy. The Duc and Duchesse de Penthiévre, being 
charmed with the ingenuousness of her character, and thinking that by her royal birth 
she would hereafter be a suitable bride for (cir son, then a child but a few years older 
than herself, and still under the tutelage of his gouvernante at Rambouillet, besought 
and obtained the consent of the King of Sardinia to her betrothal. Not for some 
years afterwards did she behold the husband iniended for her, and when at last she 
met him she became enamoured of him, without being aware of his identity. Portraits 
had been exchanged, but he had outgrown that she possessed of him, and he feared that 
the one he cherished of her might be too flattering. He, therefore, resolved to disguise 
himself as a page, and thus to meet her and judge of her for himself on her way from 
Turin, The result exceeded his expectations. He could not conceal the love and 

+admiration with which she inspired him, and though still zzcognz¢o until she and her 
suite reached their destination, he so charmed her that at last it was with delight she 
found the pretended page was her husband. 
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at Versailles to the King (Louis XV.), and the Duc de Chartres 
had availed himself of that occasion not only to make himself 
pleasing to the young débutante, who was one of the greatest heiresses 
in France, but also to implore the King to sanction his marriage 
with her. The King did so, and the betrothal took place. It was 
witnessed with extreme reluctance by the venerable Duc de Pen- 
thiévre, although the fact of his having at last assented to it, helped 
to exonerate the Duc de Chartres from charges which public scandal 
had brought against him ; and for ten years the Duc de Penthiévre 
had no cause to regret the alliance. The marriage took place in 
1769, and the Princesse de Lamballe, being present at it, strove to 
overcome her own life-long sorrow for the moment, so that the 
ominous sight of it might not cloud the joy of her young sister-in-law 
newly wedded ?to the man who, she secretly believed, had helped to 
destroy her own happiness. 

In after years, although a tender attachment still subsisted between 
them, the Princesse de Lamballe at Versailles was separated by 
political circumstances from the Duchesse de Chartres (d’Orléans) 
at the Palais Royal, and beneath the roof of the latter the gentle 
daughter of the pious Duc de Penthiévre had more than enough 
cause to shed bitter tears; but at the time when she entered that 
palace as a bride, she could not foresee that it would one day become 
the centre of seditious agitation against the crown, that her husband 
would be hailed in it by a revolutionary people as royal chief of the 
popular ‘movement, from which sacrilege, anarchy, and regicide 
would ensue, and that she herself, whilst far worse troubles were 
awaiting her, would be separated in it from her children when they 
reached an age to be confided to the educational care of Madame de 
Genlis, for whom, as their gouvernante, a separate residence would 
be provided. 

When the Duchesse de Chartres, scarcely eighteen years of 
age, left"her paternal home for that of her husband at the Palais 
Royal, some elderly ladies formerly attached to the suite of 
the ‘late Duchesse d’Orléans, his mother, still resided there; and 
these, not to speak of the devotees, were more or less demurely 
addicted to gourmandise and gambling ; but a new and brilliant court 
soon formed itself round the young princess, and most conspicuous 
in it shone Madame de Genlis, six years older than her royal 
mistress, but still retaining all youthful charms of face and figure, 


and not a little ostentatious of varied talents which helped to drive 
N 2 
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away ennui from the society to which, with gratified ambition, she 
found herself capable of imparting a fresh zest. Central figure of Palais 
Royal society in those days was Madame de Genlis, either reciting 
her own verses, or acting, and inducing others to act, her own 
comedies ; or, most frequently of all, playing on the harp, which she 
deemed her own especial instrument, and on which indeed she 
excelled in a way quite unusual at that date; when, be it remem- 
bered, the press being gagged, authors were encouraged by uncritical 
curiosity and indiscriminate praise to read their own manuscript 
works in the salons of Paris; when, the public stage being unre- 
formed, gods and goddesses still stalked on it in powdered wigs and 
buskins ; and when operatic music was still so much in its infancy 
in France that the taste for it had not yet been stimulated by court 
discords between Gliickistes and Piccinistes, 

Madame de Genlis was pretty enough to afford to be clever, 
especially as by being clever she made herself amusing; but her 
predisposition to vanity was so fostered by flattery, that even then 
there were not a few at the Palais Royal who would gladly have 
dispensed, and did dispense, with her recitations, her vaudevilles, and 
her harp. As her admirer, the Chevalier de Chastellux, said to her : 
“Ce jour est beau, mais il annonce des orages qui me font trembler 
pour vous.” 

In April, 1770, one year after the marriage of the Duc de 
Chartres, his sister was espoused to the Duc de Bourbon, heir of the 
Condés, and on the 16th day of the month following the marriage of 
the Dauphin (afterwards Louis XVI.) was celebrated with all due 
pomp and ceremony at Versailles. 

The Duchesse de Chartres was delighted to go forth from the 
Palais Royal to Compiégne, there to greet Marie Antoinette, future 
Queen of France. How their fates and that of their children would 
hereafter be opposed was then furthest from the thoughts of these 
two royal brides as they greeted each other for the first time with a 
kindred kiss. ‘Fhe Duc de Chartres (Egalité of the Revolution of 
twenty years afterwards) was also present to welcome the arrival of 
Marie Antoinette in France. The Duc de Penthiévre and the 
Princesse de Lamballe, the Duc and Duchesse de Bourbon, were 
likewise there (at the Chateau de Compiégne) first presented to the 
future Queen of France by Louis XV., who found an agreeable 
excitement in introducing the Dauphiness to her new royal relatives, 
never thinking how the bright young creature he held by the hand, 
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and who was kissed in his presence ‘‘ by all who were privileged by 
their blood to have that honour,” including his own envious 
daughters, would hereafter be offered up on the scaffold as a sacrifice 
for his own sins ; she, though innocent, being destined to be, as the 
consort of his saintly successor, ‘‘the symbol of the sin and misery 
of a thousand years.” 

M. de la Ferté, keeper of the Privy Purse of his Majesty 
Louis XV., has left a voluminous manuscript account of that first 
meeting at Compiégne between Marie Antoinette and her new 
kindred of the blood royal of France, in conjunction with an elabo- 
rate description of the marriage and the /étes which followed at 
Versailles ; but neither could M. de la Ferté—judging from a copy 
of his manuscript now under the present writer’s hand—nor any 
other courtly believer in the divine right of kings, surmise, when 
beholding the Duc de Chartres greet the future Queen of France 
with a cousinly kiss, that hereafter she would upbraid him, justly or 
unjustly, with being the arch-promoter of revolt against the crown, 
of a desire to transfer it from her husband’s to his own brow, and 
that the result of future family and political disunion would be not 
only to dissever the interests of the Palais Royal from those of Ver- 
sailles, but to cause the two chief princes and rivals of the royal 
family, represented by those places of abode, to perish by the will 
and in the presence of French republicans. 

The arrival of Voltaire in Paris, after more than a twenty years’ 
£xile from that capital, caused one of the first discordant key-notes 
to be sounded between Versailles and the Palais Royal. Four years 
then (1778) had Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette been on the 
throne of France, and latterly the king, despite his long estrangement 
from her in the earlier years of his marriage, and when still under 
the tutelage of the Austrian-hating Duc de la Vauguyon, the asceti- 
cally pious guide of his youth, had manifested much subservience 
to the will of the Queen, whom he had learnt to love with a late 
though true and lasting affection ; but not all the growing influence 
of Marie Antoinette over him could induce his Majesty—in very 
truth the Most Christian King of France—to receive Voltaire at 
Versailles. 

Voltaire, banished from France, and therefore made cynical by 
misfortune, in the time of Madame de Pompadour, his former patro- 
ness; Voltaire, who had since vowed allegiance to Frederick of 
Prussia, and been cast aside as a sucked orange by the latter; Vol- 
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taire, whose pungent pamphlets had, by the agency of Freemasonry 
and other secret channels, found their way to Paris, the heart of 
France, although he, meantime, was exiled at Ferney, Pays de Gex, 
whither French political malcontents flocked year after year to 
worship him as the great reformer of abuses in the Church, and 
Cabinet, and Court of France (just as in former ages pilgrims had 
flocked to Rome, there to worship the Pope, of whom the King of 
France was then sanctified by the title of the ‘* eldest son) ;” Voltaire, 
personally remembered by many of the elder generation, and familiar 
by his writings to young ardent thinkers of the new generation, born 
since his exile, arrived suddenly in Paris during the Carnival time of 
1778, the term of his long exile then having expired, and he himself 
being eighty-eight years of age. 

It was not a week after the French treaty with America had been 
signed that Voltaire, the friend of the American, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, thus re-appeared in Paris, and the reader need scarcely 
here be reminded that (as long afterwards said Lafayette to 
Napoleon I.) “*the American Rebellion, though but a skirmish of 
sentinels, precipitated the French Revolution and decided great 
interests of the universe.”” Louis XVI. had received Dr. Franklin 
at Versailles, and had sanctioned the treaty with America; loving 
his people, he was anxious to redress their grievances ; the philo- 
sopher, ‘Turgot, and afterwards Necker, were his ministers ; the 
philosopher, de Malsherbes, was his faithful friend to the last ; but 
Louis XVI., former pupil of the Jesuit Duc de la Vauguyon, was 
nevertheless “‘ seized at times with superstitious terrors ; he fancied 
that he beheld anarchy and impiety marching hand in hand with 
liberty and toleration ;” and, early trained to abhor Voltaire as the 
arch-prophet of anarchy and impiety, he refused to receive him at 
Versailles. The Queen, however, desired to have Voltaire pre- 
sented to her; she was anxious that her subjects, not less than her 
court, should adore her; she knew that Voltaire was the idol of 
Paris, where she herself had always been regarded with more or less 
distrust, on account of her Austrian extraction. It was not long 
before the birth of her first child when Voltaire took up his abode in 
Paris, and therefore Marie Antoinette was more than ever anxious to 
insure popularity for the future ; but upon this point the King turned a 
deaf ear to her entreaties, and her Majesty was compelled to content 
herself by remarking that it was a hard thing that she who, for poli- 
tical reasons, had been urged to receive the notorious Madame 
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Geoffrin, ‘‘ the nursing mother of philosophers,” should now be for- 
bidden to welcome their chief. 

Her Majesty’s own brother, the Emperor Joseph of Austria, who 
in those days was too much inclined to trespass on his fraternal privi- 
leges by lecturing her, had, in a visit to Versailles, concurred with 
the clergy in dissuading Louis XVI. from the reception there of 
Voltaire, by declaring that though himself a soi-disant philosopher, 
his métier de souverain would always prevent ~_ Joseph, from pro- 
fessing himself a disciple of that sage. 

The Emperor Joseph, travelling as Cue Falkenstein, paid a 
visit, however, to the Palais Royal, where the Duc de Chartres was 
daily gaining popularity with the people of Paris in proportion as the 
King at Versailles was daily losing it. Joseph was there amused by 
Madame de Genlis, who, after lying in wait, suddenly presented 
herself to him, and took upon herself to do the honours of the 
picture gallery—telling him not only the names of the pictures but 
their histories, and not only the names of the painters, but—as she 
herself afterwards boasted, ‘* Jes anecdotes et les généalogies.” 

The host of the Palais Royal, the future Egalité of the Revolution, 
was prepared to receive Voltaire there with all honours when that 
king of philosophers came back from long exile to the capital of 
France, to be there, as he said, “‘ stifled with roses,” and forbidden 
to appear at Versailles. 

Voltaire, whose frail body was enveloped in a vast pelisse, but 
whose eyes still gleamed magically bright from beneath the big Louis 
Quatorze wig of black wool which—surmounted by a red cap 
trimmed with fur—shaded his thin cheeks, came back to Paris to be 
madly worshipped by the people ; to be embraced, in public, by the 
American Republican, Dr. Franklin ; to be drawn along the streets 
in a sky-blue chariot studded with gold stars, like a triumphal car 
in a pantomime ; to have his bust crowned with laurels by nymphs at 
the theatre, where his pet pieces were performed; to deliver an 
address at the Academy, scarcely a word of which could be heard 
because of overwhelming applause; to have the house he dwelt in 
thronged by worshippers, to whom the crowd outside looked for 
news as to whether he had eaten the white of an egg, or had put the 
finishing touches to his last play ; to poison himself by an overdose 
of opium which he took to calm his nerves, superexcited by adula- 
tion ; and, just before this last event, to be received as a demigod at 
the Palais Royal. 
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Madame de Genlis, as deputy of the Palais Royal, and gover- 
ness of the children of the Duc de Chartres, had previously visited 
Voltaire ; she had in former years made a pilgrimage to his shrine 
at Ferney; but when she saw him in Paris he was suffering from dis- 
appointment at his exclusion from Versailles. ‘* He received me,” 
she says, “‘ with grace ; but I found him so broken and dejected that 
I felt certain his end was near.” 

To the Court at Versailles the reception of Voltaire at the Palais 
Royal was an offence, and did not help to mitigate the aversion enter- 
tained by the usually gentle Princesse de Lamballe, then superin- 
tendent of the Queen’s household, towards Madame de Genlis, 
who was suspected of not contributing to the domestic happiness of 
the Duchesse de Chartres. ‘‘ The face of a lamb, the heart 
of a wolf, and the cunning of a fox,” was the extraordinary verdict 
(and that uttered in soft Italian, her native tongue, in which she 
habitually spoke) of the Princesse de Lamballe at Versailles, on 
Madame la Comtesse de Genlis at the Palais Royal, who thought to 
charm all the world by her playing on the harp, and to edify future 
generations of kings by her erudition; and who had visited Voltaire 
both at Ferney and at his temporary residence, the hotel of the 
Marquis de Villette, in Paris. 

The Duchesse de Chartres, “gentle, pious, but romantic,” and 
much in love with her husband when she married him, less than ten 
years previously, was said to be ill and not out of bed when Voltaire, 
having once more mounted his sky-blue, star-studded chariot, arrived 
at the Palais Royal, arrayed in his fur pelisse, his scarlet cap, and 
black Louis XIV. wig. But presently she entered the apartment 
where the philosopher was seated by the side of her consort, the Duc 
de Chartres, and where the young princes, her children, were being 
presented to the “ Roi Voltaire.” Already had Voltaire’s benedic- 
tion been elsewhere bestowed on the grandson of the American re- 
publican, Franklin, in the name of “ God and Liberty ;”’ and he now 
blessed the children of the Duc de Chartres, although not in the 
same words. When Madame la Duchesse de Chartres appeared, 
the aged philosopher would fain have knelt before her; but, with the 
gentleness peculiar to her character, and with the reverence for old age 
habitual to her, she—the daughter of the Duc de Penthiévre— 
overcame her seeming dislike of Voltaire, prevented his prostration, 
and reseated him in a way to flatter his vanity. He bestowed many 
fine speeches on their highnesses and their children, and declared that 
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of the latter ‘ the little Duc de Valois‘ resembled the late Regent, 
his great grandfather—a doubtful compliment, if estimated by the 
shudder with which Madame de Genlis, as previously mentioned, 
professes to have been seized when first finding herself in the apart- 
ments of that defunct prince. 

Louis Philippe, eldest son of the Duc de Chartres (the latter will 
henceforth be here mentioned as the Duc d’Orléans) was between 
four and five years of age when Voltaire paid this, his last visit, to 
the Palais Royal. In 1782—about four years afterwards—his educa- 
tion was intrusted to Madame la Comtesse de Genlis ; and upon this 
point it must be confessed that whatever cause, real or exaggerated, 
the Princesse de Lamballe had for her dislike to Madame de Genllis, 
that last-named lady acquitted herself of the important trust com- 
mitted to her with extraordinary ability and untiring zeal. When 
Louis Philippe had grown to be a man—brave in battle, patient under 
adversity, and during long exile,—his conduct offered a finer tribute to 
the educational influences brought to bear on his childhood than 
does the voluminous statement of them somewhat egotistically penned 
in the Mémoires of Madame de Genlis.4 

The political conduct of his father, the Duc d'Orléans, was 


variously viewed by contemporaries of the latter according to their 
political prejudices, even when that prince, thinking to overcome his 
pecuniary embarrassments by speculation, surrounded the gardens of 
the Palais Royal with buildings, which he let for trade purposes. 





© The Duc de Valois, afterwards Duc de Chartres (when his father became Duc 
d’Orléans), and eventually Louis Philippe, King of the French. 

4 It is perhaps unnecessary here to remind the reader that Louis Philippe, Duc de 
Chartres, afterwards Duc d’Orléans, and in 1830 proclaimed King of the French, 
fought, in 1792, under Dumouriez at Valmi, and distinguished himself at the battle of 
Jémappes ; that afterwards—an exile, and having placed his sister under the care of 
Madame de Genlis, in a convent—he travelled, unknown, destitute, and on foot, in 
Switzerland, until he was engaged as a professor of geography, French, and mathe- 
matics, at the College of Reichenau. In 1794, when, by the death of his father on the 
scaffold, he had become Duc d’Orléans, he, exposed to fresh dangers, assumed the 
name of Corby, and wandered through Norway and Sweden ; journeying on foot 
with the Laplanders, and reaching the North Cape in 1795. Until this time the 
want of pecuniary means had frustrated his wish to sail for America, but in 1796 
he paid a visit to General Washington at Mount Vernon. Afterwards he came 
to England, and resided with his brothers at Twickenham ; but in 1809 he went to 
Palermo, and was there married to the Princesse Marie Amélie, daughter of the King 
of Naples, niece of Queen Marie Antoinette, and grand-daughter of the Empress- 
Queen Maria Theresa. 
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Indiscriminately he admitted the people into the wide centre area of 
his palace, and for this he was either praised or blamed according to 
political partisanship. 

The magnificent area of the Palais Royal thus not only became 
surrounded by cafés and some of the most attractive shops in Europe, 
but it was soon also regarded as ‘‘the rendezvous of foreigners, of 
debauchees, of loungers, and, above all, of the most vehement 
agitators. It was generally notorious that the Duc d’Orléans had 
squandered his vast wealth in prodigality and vain schemes of ambi- 
tion, and that therefore he had contracted debts which he took this 
means to cover;” but by the citizens of Paris, who thus found 
themselves installed at the Palais Royal, he was regarded as a friend 
of the people and the champion of free discussion ; although in a 
caricature which appeared in Paris, and which he himself suspected 
to have emanated from Versailles, he was represented in the costume 
of a rag-man picking up tatters from the ground (/oques @ terre), thus 
deriding both him and his “ lodgers” (/ocataires). 

The press was still gagged in France, but henceforth a seditious 
orator had only to mount a chair outside a café in the Palais Royal to 
make himself heard, and to inflame the minds of the people against 
abuses, real or supposed, in the administration of public affairs. I¢ 
was in the public garden of the Palais Royal that Camille Des- 
moulins, in July, 1789, recommended an appeal to arms ; and when, 
two days afterwards, the Bastille was destroyed and its governor 
massacred, it was round that same garden that the released prisoners 
were dragged in triumph and exhibited, more scared than elated, by 
their wildly excited deliverers to the populace. Revolutionary 
Parisians, however, were disappointed rather than delighted to find 
that the ancient fortress of which such tales of horror had been 
told, contained only seven prisoners at the time of its demolition, and 
that none of these were victims either of the Queen or the Comte 
d’Artois, the two most unpopular residents at Versailles, where the 
Queen, at the opening of the States-General in the month of May 
preceding, is said to have shuddered visibly when the Duc d’Orléans 
entered. 

In the month of October following, when the Comte d’Artois 
(younger brother of Louis XVI.) had already emigrated from Ver- 
sailles, and not many days after the King and his family were thence 
brought in triumph by the mob and compelled to take up their 
residence at the Tuileries, uninhabited by royalty for more than a 
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century, the Duc d’Orléans left Paris for a time and sought a refuge 
in England, where a favourable view was taken of his political cha- 
racter, and one quite opposed to the feeling which subsequently pre- 
vailed in the same country when he had voted for the death of 
Louis XVI.¢ 

According to the History of the Convention, it was with a “ face 
paler than death itself ”’ that the Duc d’Orléans gave that vote; but 
by that time, as says M. Thiers, “‘ he was reduced to the necessity 
of rendering himself endurable to the Jacobins or perishing.” 
When, some months later, he himself was condemned to death by 
“the sovereignty of the people” (resistance to which he had de- 
clared, when voting for the execution of the king, deserved death), 
he demanded only one favour, which was granted—namely, that his 
execution should be postponed for twenty-four hours. ‘In that 
interval,” says Alison, “he had a repast prepared with care, on 
which he feasted with more than usual avidity. When led out to 
execution, he gazed for a time, with a smile on his countenance, at 
the Palais Royal, the scene of his former orgies. He was detained 
above a quarter of an hour in front of that palace, by order of 
Robespierre, who had in vain asked his daughter’s hand in marriage, 
and had promised, if he would relent in that extremity, to excite a 
tumult which should save his life. Depraved as he was, he had too 
much honourable feeling left to consent to such a sacrifice, and re- 
mained in expectation of death, without giving the expected signal of 
acquiescence, for twenty minutes, when he was permitted to con- 
tinue his journey to the scaffold. He met his death with stoical 
fortitude. The multitude applauded his execution.” 





* The Political Alazazine, of 1790, contains a remarkably favourable view of ‘* The 
Character of the Duke of Orleans.” In it he is thus commended for having covered 
the gardens of the Palais Royal with buildings, as above mentioned :—‘‘ The Duke is 
generous : the people have derived succour and relief ; men of letters have been bene- 
fited by his patronage, and the animosity of few individuals . . . . has been well 
exchanged for the applauses of Europe.” In another part of this 1790 laudation of the 
Duke of Orleans, ‘‘ Why ”—it is asked, alluding to Madame de Genlis, though not by 
name—‘* Why should not a woman of intellectual ability, of sound knowledge, of 
fervent zeal, form the minds of young princes to the love of virtue, and unfold in them 
the talents that nature implanted? The Duke,” remarks the same writer, ‘‘ chose a 
singular method to conduct his children to the moral goal that he had marked out for 
them ; but it required no deep philosophy to inspire the attempt, and success has 
attended upon its execution.” : 

This prince’s children educated by Madame de Genlis were the Duc de Chartres; 
his two younger brothers, the Duc de Montpensier and the Comte de Beaujolais ; and 
Adelaide, Mademoiselle d’Orléans, 
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The people soon break their idols in pieces, as Queen Marie 
Antoinette had, two years previously, declared to Dumouriez, and 
surely none who succeeded her on the scaffold had cause to think so 
more than the Duc d’Orléans, the once popular idol of the Palais 
Royal, who had been caricatured at Versailles for having turned his 
palace into a place of popular resort, and a public centre of popular 
discussion. His eldest son was an exile. Mademoiselle d’Orléans re- 
mained for some months under the protection of Madame de Genlis, 
in Switzerland, and elsewhere, until the guardianship of her was re- 
signed to the Princesse dé Conti, also proscribed by the Revolution. 
Her brother, Louis Philippe, Duc de Chartres, now, by the death of 
their father, become Duc d’Orléans, exhibited, as stated in a pre- 
vious page, the greatest fortitude under the privations to which he 
was exposed during his exile ; and in long after years, as King of the 
French, he took an honest pride in alluding to the time when, as an 
unknown pedestrian traveller, footsore and hungry, he was engaged 
as a teacher at the college of Reichenau. Not less heroic was the 
conduct of his mother when driven forth by anarchy from the 
Palais Royal. Her virtues were respected even during the Reign 
of Terror, but only by prayer to Heaven could she hope to 
aid her absent children, and she flew to the succour of her father, 
the Duc de Penthiévre, at his country estate called Vernon. He 
died in 1793, and was buried at Dreux, the last resting-place of 
his wife, so dear to him in long past happy days at Rambouillet, 
and it is said that at Dreux he had succeeded in having the 
remains interred of his beloved daughter-in-law, the Princesse de 
Lamballe ; although the horrible details of her massacre as one of 
the first and most innocent victims of the Revolution would appear 
to throw some doubt on the possibility of such a fact. Blood-red 
republicans, however, were not always insensible to bribes, and the 
venerable Duc de Penthiévre had done nothing to provoke the ani- 
mosity of these monsters in human form who had made his hearth 





f One of the most interesting spots, not far from Versailles, is Dreux, historically 
celebrated as the scene of a battle between the Roman Catholics and Huguenots—the 
former under the Duc de Guise, and the latter under the Prince de Condé—in 1563. 
The ruins of the Chateau de Dreux, in ancient times the residence of Counts of that 
nanie, are still to be found on the hill above the town ; and there, within an enclosed 
space, was the burial-place alluded to in the text. During the Revolution, however, 
this sacred spot was not respected ; but, as told in an after page of the present paper, 
it was restored by Louis Philippe, Duc d’Orléans, grandson of the Duc de Penthiévre, 
before his elevation to the throne. 
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and home desolate. When he himself was dead, and the duty of 
attempting to console him therefore no longer existed for his 
widowed daughter, the Duchesse d’Orléans, she voluntarily allowed 
herself to be conveyed to the Prison of the Luxembourg, rather than 
allow the vassals of her late father to shed blood, or fall victims in 
her defence. When at length she was released from captivity, she 
was exiled. "Two of her sons, the Duc de Montpensier and the 
Comte de Beaujolais, died during the weary time of her and their 
proscription (the former in England and the latter at Malta). Her 
daughter, however, remained to her, and also her eldest son. He, 
the Duc d’Orléans, on a visit to Palermo in 180g, there won the 
heart of the Princesse Marie Amélie, daughter of Ferdinand, Bourbon 
King of Naples, and niece of Queen Marie Antoinette. 

From Sicilian court chronicles of the date just named, it appears 
that the princess’s mother, Queen Caroline of Naples, was at first 
averse to Louis Philippe, Duc d’Orléans; for her Neapolitan 
majesty, by whom from early youth her sister Marie Antoinette was 
much beloved, could not forget that he was the son of Egalité, to 
whom, with irrational passion of political prejudice, she attributed the 
terrible fate of the King and Queen of France. By her attempts 
to avenge that fate, by measures more or less sanctioned by the 
Chevalier Acton for the furtherance of his own ends, she herself 
was, in 1809, suffering from political reverses. The very name of | 
Orléans caused Queen Caroline—the austere but intellectual and 
ambitious counterpart of her martyred sister, Marie Antoinette—to 
frown; but she had justice enough at last to admit that in this case 
the sin of the father ought not to be visited by her on the son, 
and in the month of November, 1809, her daughter was married, 
in the royal chapel at Palermo, to the Duc d’Orléans, who, born at 
the Palais Royal and privately christened in 1773, was—according to 
an antique French custom with regard to princes of the blood— 
affiliated by public baptism to Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette in 
1785, that King and Queen then standing sponsors for him. His 
mother and sister were present at his marriage. 

How little could the Duc and Duchesse d’Orléans surmise— 
when standing together, bride and bridegroom, amidst the orange 
blossoms and under the sunny sky of Palermo—what changes 
were in store for them both during the long life they were destined 
to pass together. 

The throne of France in 18 30; exiled from France in 1848; then 
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another long term of proscription, bringing to public light many 
private virtues ; and, at last, a tomb in England, the present home 
of their children and grand-children. Meantime, when in 1814 
Louis XVIII. was restored to the throne of his ancestors, the Duc 
d’Orléans was recalled from exile to the Palais Royal, and it is said 
that when once again finding himself within that abode of his child- 
hood, he knelt down in a rapture of gratitude and kissed its floor. 

It was not long before the birth of his son, the Duc de Nemours, 
that the Duc d’Orléans returned to France, and his consort, already 
the mother of two sons, was soon beloved by all classes in Paris. 
Her cousin, the Duchesse d’Angouléme, the pious daughter of 
Louis XVI.,and Marie Antoinette, held the infant Duc de Nemours 
at the font of baptism; for, though herself childless—to her own 
private sorrow and the political regret of many—that princess 
generously rejoiced in testifying her affection for the Duchesse 
d’Orléans, whose mother had suffered much on behalf of the late King 
and Queen of France. The memory of their martyrdom, and of her 
own early captivity with them in the Prison of the Temple, was 
constantly present to the mind of the Duchesse d’Angouléme, when 
at length she herself was recalled from exile to the Tuileries, and 
her cousin was established at the Palais Royal. 

To the last-named palace, on his return, the Duc d’Orléans was 
also accompanied by his mother and sister. Chastened by the sorrows 
of earlier days was the dowager Duchesse d’Orléans, when again she 
found herself at the Palais Royal, where in these pages we first 
beheld her a bride; and her saintly example made itself beneficially 
felt in Paris; but her heart still clung to the past, and one of her first 
thoughts in returning to France was to restore the sepulchre of her 
father and of the Princesse de Lamballe. 

There, at Dreux, she herself, after a long life of affliction, and 
much painful wandering in distant lands, was at last suffered to rest 
in peace. Her son, Louis Philippe, whilst still at the Palais Royal, 
expended large sums of money in the erection and embellishment of 
a chapel at Dreux, to replace one destroyed during the Revolution, 
and her gifted grand-daughter, the Princesse Marie—destined soon 
to sleep her last sleep there—enriched it in later years by a piece of 
sculpture, preferred by some to her celebrated statuette of Jeanne 
d’Arc. The eldest son of Louis Philippe, husband of that gentle 
Helen of Orléans, who afterwards, during her widowhood and exile, 
became so dear to the people of England, was also buried at Dreux. 
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Queen Marie Amélie, the aged and saintly lady who now rests by 
the side of her husband in the land of his last exile, paused at 
Dreux, ere leaving France for ever in 1848, to pray there before 
the tombs of her dead children. And who, knowing aught of her 
chequered life, can forget, when wandering near her own tomb in 
England, how once she was the smiling bride at Palermo, and after- 
wards the happy mother of many children, by whose presence the 
Palais Royal was brightened ? 

Thankful for the peace of her own domestic life there, she was 
gracious to all who approached her, and thus even appeased the pain 
which the by that time aged Madame de Genlis must have felt when 
she again appeared in that scene of the long past triumph of her 
youth. The aspect of society had altogether changed when Madame 
de Genlis returned to Paris after years of banishment. Her husband 
had perished during the Revolution ; her works were no longer read 
and heard read, as formerly, in the salons of Paris; her beauty had 
vanished, and the taste for what it had been was changed with the 
fashions of outward clothing in which it was once arrayed; nay, the 
very language in which she had reason to thirtk herself proficient, 
was perverted by many modes of expression which shocked her 
undiminished and_ sensitive self-love ; but the Palais Royal still 
stood in the midst of Paris, and was inhabited by the two pupils she 
had best loved, and of whose conduct in intervening years she had 
good cause to be proud. 

Mademoiselle d'Orléans, the beloved ‘‘ Adele” of twenty years 
before, was untiring in her successful attempts to soothe the soul of 
her former gouvernante, and the frank courtesy of the Duc d’Orléans 
completed the charm; but the supreme moment came when the 
latter—the child Louis Philippe of bygone days, on whose head, as 
narrated, Voltaire had placed his hand—went and fetched his 
consort, the Princesse Marie Amélie of Naples, to present to her. 

Poor Madame de Genlis! She had arrived at an age to need 
consolation, especially amidst the scenes of her vanished youth ; and 
she found consolation to the last hours of her long life, in the bene- 
ficent conduct of the Duchesse d’Orléans, her former pupil’s wife, 
who greeted her with the words :—‘* There are two things, loved 
passionately by me, and for which I have to thank you: your pupils 
and your books.”” And not only by gracious words but by bene- 
volent deeds was Madame de Genlis convinced of princely generosity. 

The shops still glittered in the Palais Royal below, as when 
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Charlotte Corday, in 1793, entered one of them to buy the knife 
with which she stabbed the demagogue tyrant, Marat, when the 
young Duchesse de Berri, after her marriage in 1816, was wont to 
flit in and out the palace above on visits to the Duchesse d’Orléans. 

The last-named princess was aunt to the former, the Duchesse de 
Berri being daughter of the prince royal (afterwards king) of Naples; 
and during the brief happiness of her married life at the neighbouring 
Palace of the Elysée, before the assassin’s dagger suddenly made her 
a widow (as recounted in a previous number of this Magazine®), the 
Duchesse de Berri was on terms of confiding intimacy at the Palais 
Royal. 

And again, some few years afterwards, when as mother to the 
Duc de Bordeaux (Count de Chambord, then regarded by Bourbon 
legitimists as future King of France), she was more susceptible 
than formerly of political distrust, the Duchesse de Berri still shone 
resplendent at a grand ball given at the Palais Royal, in honour of 
her father’s visit to Paris, he having lately married her sister, 
Christina, to the King of Spain. 

Charles X., then King of France, was present at that ball, and on 
the same night that it took place within the Palais Royal, the public 
area below, generally known by that name, showed signs of popular 
disturbance, indicating the approaching Revolution of 1830; but 
here let a contemporary spectator briefly describe the scene within 
and without. ’ 

“The royal families of France and of the two Sicilies were invited 
to that ball at the Palais Royal; two kings, princes, princesses, 
illustrious men of the army, powerful men of the tribune, the 
ministry, and the opposition, were crowding into the vast saloons of 
M. le Duc d’Orléans. The terraces were covered with orange 
trees, and flowers of every sort seemed to form a continuation of the 
stately apartments by suspended gardens. It was a fairy scene, and 
so illuminated, that even from a distance the Palais Royal resembled 
an enchanted palace.” 

‘It was a scene that promised to gratify some hearts as well as all 
eyes ; for in the King of Naples the Duchesse d’Orléans welcomed 
her own brother, and the Duchesse de Berri her own father, and 
between the royal guests from the Tuileries, viz., the King of 
France, his son the Dauphin (Duc d’Angouléme), the Dauphiness, 





s ** Memories of the Elysée.” GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, July, 1867. 
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and the Duchesse de Berri reigned much harmony. ‘ These royal 
guests were received at the foot of the grand staircase of the Palais 
Royal by the Duc d’Orléans and his two sons, the Ducs de Chartres 
and de Nemours. The summer weather was magnificent; every 
thing seemed to breathe joy; but presently in the midst of this 
atmosphere of light, of flowers, and melody, the King of France 
advanced to an open window, and lifting up his eyes to the clear, 
calm sky. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he to those around him, ‘this is 
fine weather for my Algerian fleet. My army at this moment ought 
to touch the Coast of Africa.’ Whilst the aged king was pro- 
nouncing these words, other conversations were taking place in 
different parts of the spacious rooms; comments hazarded on the 
political difficulties of the time, and conjectures as to what would 
be the issue of the problem then consuming the peace of society at 
large. 

“And all the while that these grave knots of politicians with knitted 
brows and serious faces were thus engrossed, fairy figures, smiling 
faces, crowned with flowers, floated past them in the dance, and to 
the sound of delicious music from the orchestra ; until at last some- 
body standing within the recess of a window, said... . ‘We 
dance on a volcano.’ The idea soon became prevalent, for at the 
very time that the gay crowd within the palace was thus giving itself 
up to pleasure, a sort of insurrection was taking place in the public 
gardens without. 

“ Shrubs were torn up, chairs were piled one upon another, and the 
whole was ignited. The flames mounting caused alarm as to the 
extent of the conflagration ; and the King could perceive, from the 
height of the terrace on which he stood, the popular commotion 
reigning immediately near him in Paris.”’ Soon afterwards his abdica- 
tion was dated from Rambouillet, the palace consecrated by me- 
mories connected with the late mother of his host and successor, and 
with her father, the Duc de Penthiévre. 

Some readers may have been present at that ball of the Palais 
Royal; and if so, their memory can supply any deficiency in the 
account just quoted. Of the splendid hospitality, exercised there at 
a much later date and under the imperial dynasty of France, it is 
needless to speak to those who have as guests delighted in it. 
Another princess of Italy (of the north and not the south of that 
poetical but long politically opposed land), now reigns at the Palais 
Royal; and here be it remembered that the earliest years of the 
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Princesse de Lamballe were passed at the Court of Turin, and that 
two princesses of Sardinia came thence, by the way made specially 
for them over Mont Cenis, to be the brides of the younger brothers 
of Louis XVI. when he was Dauphin, and Marie Antoinette was 
Dauphiness. 

Also let the reader here recall that “‘ Madame Clothilde de France,” 
sister of Louis XVI., and of the saintly Madame Elizabeth, was in 
1777 espoused to the Prince of Piedmont, afterwards King of 
Sardinia. A fine portrait of this princess still exists, or did until 
lately, in the Musée de Turin, and few, if any, when gazing on the 
pictures which adorn the walls of the Palace of Turin, or when 
standing in the chapel attached to the royal residence there, can fail 
to remember old facts and matrimonial alliances which link the 
history of Sardinia to that of France from age to age, and which 
impart a new interest to the position of Clothilde, wife of Prince 
Napoleon now resident at the Palais Royal, and married to him 
(1859) in the chapel above named. The childhood of Prince 
Napoleon, like that of his sister the Princesse Mathilde (son and 
daughter of King Jérome Bonaparte, by the Princesse Catherine of 
Wurtemburg), was spent chiefly at Rome. Hence, possibly, the 
love for, and patronage of, art which distinguish the Princesse 
Mathilde and her brother. Since the marriage of the latter with the 
young Sardinian Princess Clothilde, he has travelled with her into 
Algeria, that same country from which Charles X. was hoping, as 
already described, for tidings of glory when standing at the windows 
of the Palais Royal during the féte there, not long before his abdication. 

It was hoped by Napoleon I., during the latter part of the 
Hundred Days, that his brother Lucien, then at the Palais Royal, 
would make that historical residence a point of centralisation for the 
arts of peace and industry. Prince Lucien, during his subsequent 
life in Italy, treasured up, as did the world at large, every remem- 
bered word that had fallen from the lips which at one time decreed 
the fate of kingdoms, and he loved to repeat the following which 
the Emperor had said to him not long before the battle of Waterloo: 
“ Plus de querelles entre nous, plus de discussions qui flétrissent le 
coeur et l’affection fraternelle . . . . ni de rien de ce qui touche a 
la politique . . . . Il faut que le Palais Royal soit le centre des arts, 
et que les artistes trouvent en vous un protecteur zélé, ce que vous 
pouvez étre, étant a la fois mon frére et le Prince Lucien, connu par 
son esprit et son esprit savant.” 
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These words were not destined to be realised by Prince Lucien 
beneath the roof of the palace to which they referred, although the 
home of his later years in Italy was a gathering point for authors and 
artists, as some of the younger of his gifted friends, still surviving, 
can testify. ‘To Prince Napoleon, son of Jérome Bonaparte, and 
husband of the Italian Princess Clothilde, it is allowed to fulfil the 
first Emperor’s prediction within the walls of that historical residence, 
some of the various chronicles of which have been glanced at in 
the preceding pages; but, as surmised at the opening of these pen- 
and-ink sketches, most readers, in these locomotive days, have some 
special memories of their own concerning the Palais Royal. 


——=0 2200 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS IN 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


MN the limited space devoted to the English archeological 
collection it would be manifestly impossible to give any- 
thing like a complete history of labour such as the pro- 
moters of the Exhibition originally proposed. The only 

branch of art workmanship attempted to be carried out with any 
completeness is that of the goldsmith’s craft. ‘There are, however, 
a good many fine examples of English work, of various periods, 
which very well illustrate the progress of certain branches of art 
from very early times. A well-arranged case contains objects found 
in the drift ; also examples of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Periods : 
these are continued through the Celtic and Roman, down to Anglo- 
Saxon times. This collection forms an epitome of the early weapons, 
implements, and ornaments then in use, and becomes a valuable 
addition to the general series, when so good an opportunity occurs 
of comparing different types of early work of about the same period, 
but fabricated in widely different parts of Europe. 

Some early examples of Irish art, with its peculiar interlaced style 
of ornamentation, are very striking, and are scarcely to be found 
elsewhere in the collection. The bell and shrine of St. Patrick are 
remarkable instances of this strongly-localised type of ornament. 
The Tara brooch is a work of the 12th century: it is of white 


bronze, partly overlaid with plaques of gold, to which is soldered 
O02 
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interlaced filigree of great delicacy and elegance; some pieces of 
coloured stones are set in the projecting parts. No less remarkable 
is the Hunterston brooch, found at Kilbride in Ayrshire: the work- 
manship is similar to the Celtic examples from Ireland, the form is 
that of a flattened disk, the groundwork is of thin gold plates, divided 
into compartments, and filled with delicate filigree of lacertine 
pattern; some portions are enriched with fine granulated work, 
somewhat similar to that found on the ancient Etruscan gold orna- 
ments ; the projecting bosses were set originally with pieces of dark- 
coloured amber; the interlaced pattern is found round the edges, 
and these terminate in heads of monsters ; the date of this well-pre- 
served object is probably not later than the 11th century. Several 
pastoral staves, generally of the 12th century, well illustrate the 
peculiarity of form and mode of decoration in Irish ecclesiastical 
art: in many cases the material is of wood, overlaid with thin plates 
of bronze, inlaid with silver, and enclosed in an interlaced pattern, 
and frequently set with bosses of glass or vitreous mosaic. In all 
cases of early Irish art the human figure is represented with great 
rudeness of execution. ‘There are, in other respects, certain Byzan- 
tine influences apparent, which seem to indicate a connection 
between the early Irish and English churches with the Christians 
of the East. Another remarkable object of elaborate metal work 
is the Gloucester candelabrum, bought out of the Soltykoff sale for 
the South Kensington Museum: this most valuable relic was made, 
as appears by the inscription, for the Abbey of Gloucester by Abbot 
Peter, about 1104. It is one mass of rich foliation interlaced with 
figures and monsters, and resting on a triangular base. It remained 
for many centuries at Le Mans in France; and the archeologists of 
that country are even now loth to admit that it is any other than 
French work. 

A good collection of iron helmets is contributed principally by the 
Hon. R. Curzon, the Earl of Warwick, and the authorities of the 
Tower collection ; the earliest specimen shown is Anglo-Saxon or 
Danish : it is of low conical form, and elaborately riveted ; it was 
found in the ruins of Oxford Castle, the date given is about a.p. 
700; the state of preservation is perfect. Other fine examples, 
from about A.D, 1000 down to the end of the 15th century show, 
in chronological order, the strange forms and enormous proportions 
which these head-pieces assumed during the middle ages. 

A few miniature portraits, by some of the best English artists, 
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such as Hoskins and Cooper, are exhibited; also the beautiful 
cameo portrait of Queen Elizabeth, in onyx of three layers, 
circa 1580, belonging to Mr. J. Heywood Hawkins: this exquisite 
gem is by the hand of the same artist who executed the fine cameo 
busts of Henry VIII. and his son Edward VI., with some others 
in the Royal Collection at Windsor. In all these cases the ma- 
terial used is the finest antique oriental onyx; these stones are 
of great rarity even with early engravings upon them, and are 
very rarely found at all in medieval works, except when the 
original subject had been defaced and the stone used again, The 
name of the artist, whether English or foreign, has never been dis- 
covered ; whoever he was, he was worthy to rank with the greatest 
gem engravers of antiquity. 

The collection of plate and goldsmith’s work is the most extensive 
and complete in the English department. Besides numerous private 
contributions, many of the best specimens belonging to the English 
universities, as well as the different corporations and City companies, 
are sent. Notwithstanding the troubled times of the Civil Wars 
and the constant temptation to melt down old plate, few countries 
retain so much fine early goldsmith work as England. With the 
exception of the pieces still left to the once rich treasuries of the 
Continental cathedrals, and the prolific works of the Augsburg artists, 
fine specimens are not often to be found on the continent. The 
large number of beautiful objects exhibited, generally of a period 
anterior to the Reformation, such as croziers, cups, and other deco- 
rative objects, enriched with enamel, form a collection of very great 
interest and value. 

Amongst the more remarkable is the fine tall standing cup 
belonging to the corporation of King’s Lynn: the goblet is 
divided into several compartments by wavy lines of foliated 
ornament, each occupied by figures having portions of their dresses 
enamelled in flowers, and placed on a ground of dark blue and 
green translucent enamel; these figures are in silver; a similar 
decoration.runs round the broad base of the cup in the form of dogs 
chasing game, also grounded with enamel. This beautiful object is 
usually called King John’s Cup; it is, however, of a much later 
date. It was probably made about the middle of the 14th century. 
Another fine example of metal work in conjunction with enamel is 
found in the silver-gilt cover of a nautilus cup, or possibly a navicula, 


belonging to All-Souls College, Oxford: the ground is of rich green 
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translucent enamel, with broad bands of alternate escutcheons and 
diapers. It is a work of unusual skill and delicacy, and especially 
remarkable for the extreme fineness of the lines of metal dividing 
the enamels. Amongst other elaborate vessels are found some good 
examples of the “‘mazer” bowl; these broad drinking cups were 
made from the maple wood, and in many cases are ornamented with 
rich mountings of gold or silver-gilt, and sometimes with jewels and 
enamels. Our ancestors seem to have been greatly attached to their 
mazers, and to have incurred much cost in enriching them. Quaint 
legends, in English or Latin, expressive of peace and good-fellowship, 
were often embossed on the metal rim and on the cover. 

Some gorgeous specimens of English work have been contributed 
‘by the Queen ; amongst others, a magnificent frame of large dimen- 
sions, bearing the cipher of Charles II. It is made of repoussé silver, 
and most richly ornamented with festoons of fruit and flowers inter- 
spersed with amorint, 

The series is well continued through the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and terminates with the enormous wine-cisterns and coolers which 
so amazed the public in the Kensington loan collection, and which 
seem equally marvellous to the French. 

A case of Chelsea porcelain, mainly contributed by Sir D. C. 
Marjoribanks, admirably illustrates the perfection to which the 
ceramic art had arrived in England by the middle of the last century. 
Some of the colours are equal to anything produced at Sévres ; the 
forms, however, partake of the mediocre taste at that time prevailing 
all over Europe. There are only few good pieces of Wedgwood’s 
art; it is to be regretted that some greater effort-had not been made 
to give a fine collection of this ware. It is undoubtedly a branch of 
the ceramic craft which reflects the greatest renown on our art 
manufactures, besides which it has always been popular in France. 

The Austrian collection is confined to some remarkably good 
specimens of arms in rich mountings from the Vienna Museum, and 
a series of objects in crystal, with elaborate mountings in enamel, of 
the cinque-cento period ; these are from the Imperial treasury, and 
are fine specimens of art-workmanship, but are not specially con- 
nected with Austrian art. There are also good examples of the richly 
gilt and painted porcelain for which the manufactory at Vienna was 

celebrated in the last century, but which no longer exists. The 
most interesting thing in this room is the case containing a large 
series of Hungarian works, commencing with some early bronze 
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implements and personal ornaments of a peculiar type. There is a 
collar for the neck in bronze in excellent preservation and of rare 
form ; it has a band some two inches in width, made to rest on the 
lower part of the neck, and a narrower upright collar round the pole ; 
it is fastened in front with a pair of rounded Celtic-looking orna-~ 
ments ; the only other decoration of this early work consists of a few 
punched holes. This is only one example out of many, where the 
types of form and ornamentation vary considerably from objects of 
a similar character found in Western and Northern Europe. 
Amongst other early works are a pair of heavy bracelets in gold, 
ornamented with what appear to be carbuncles and pieces of garnet, 
and terminating in the centre with heads of monsters ; these examples 
are believed to be of the 6th or 7th century, and were found in 
Hungary. They bear a very strong resemblance to similar brace- 
lets made in India, the style of ornament indeed is so evidently 
similar, that they become valuable examples of the current of Eastern 
art towards Eastern Europe at that early period. 

The case also contains two very fine specimens of enamel on solid 
gold. They are probably not connected with Hungarian art, but 
are fine Byzantine enamels of the 10th century; one piece represents 
a royal figure, with the inscription, ‘‘ Constantinus Monomachus ;” 
the other plaque carries a female effigy. The process used is a 
mixture of cloisonné and champ-levé. ‘The prevailing colours are 
blue and green, with red for the borders; the ground is ornamented 
with foliage and birds. The display of purely Hungarian jewels and 
plate is very extensive ; in most cases they are overlaid with orna- 
ment, and partake somewhat of the barbaric splendour of the East. 
The love for personal decoration seems characteristic of the nation. 
The date of these ornaments range over a period of the last three 
centuries. They are generally in high relief, and overcharged with 
precious stones and thin surface enamels. 

Spain sends some ancient pottery, and a few examples of bone and 
other implements of a very early period ; but the greater part of the 
space is occupied with letters and autographs of the men who made 
Spain once a great nation. The walls are mainly covered with casts 
and minute details of the beautiful Moorish ornaments from the 
Alhambra. 

The principal feature in the Portuguese contribution is the very 
interesting series of chalices, monstrances, &c., which illustrate the 
goldsmith’s craft in that country. A few examples are as early as 
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the 11th century, and do not differ materially from similar objects 
found further north. The same filigree ornament is found worked 
on a gold ground, and enriched with jewels; but there are many 
purely Portuguese works, of about 1500, which bear a strong local 
stamp of decoration. They are generally surcharged with ornament 
of mixed Gothic and Renaissance character, and bear a certain 
resemblance to the architectural elaborations of such buildings as the 
church at Batalha, and similar erections in the Peninsula, and which 
degenerated in Spain into the Plateresque. ‘The most remarkable 
object amongst these works is a gorgeous Ostensoir, made for the 
monastery at Belem, at the commencement of the 16th century, in 
the purest gold, said to have been brought by Vasco di Gama after 
his second voyage to India. It still retains the Gothic style of orna- 
ment, though somewhat debased. It is overloaded with decoration, 
but there are portions of the enamelling of extreme delicacy and 
beauty. Some of the chalices and monstrances have a series of 
small bells attached to them, probably to call attention at the time of 
elevation, or when the Host is carried in procession. 

The Northern nations are necessarily more restricted in their art 
productions ; in nearly all cases, however, the examples of primeval 
remains are well represented, and this is especially the case with 
Denmark, where not only are these early objects found in great 
abundance, but unusual care and attention have been bestowed on 
their elucidation. In the collection from Norway is found the fine 
wooden portal of the demolished church of Flaa, in the province of 
Hallingdal. This round-headed doorway is most elaborately carved 
all over in low relief, in the style of early Irish art: the constant 
interlacing of branches and foliage, with birds and animals, give it all 
the appearance of a leaf taken out of an early Irish MS. A similar 
portal is sent from a church, no longer existing, at Sauland, in the 
province of Telemark. 

Another curious example of Northern art in the 12th century is 
the baptismal font from the church at Tryde. The bow! is circular, 
having massive groups of projecting figures dividing the sculptures, 
which are in low relief. There are also some specimen stones, with 
Runic inscriptions, from the museum at Upsala ; but these fragmen- 
tary objects by no means represent the rich store of Northern 
antiquities which are to be found carefully preserved in the museums 
of Copenhagen, Bergen, and Christiana. 

For years past these countries have been gradually accumulating 
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all the available relics of early and medizval times, and shortly their 
fine-art treasures will be properly arranged in relation to each other 
in such a manner as it is greatly to be hoped may also be effected in 
respect to our own scattered collections. 

The department assigned to Russian art contains many interesting 
objects, but the antiquities of the Russian empire cannot reckon upon 
an origin of more than a few centuries, and in nearly all the examples 
traces of Byzantine influence are discoverable ; the only exception 
perhaps is in the large number of stone hatchets and hammer-heads 
from the government of Minsk. There is a small collection of 
goldsmith’s work from the imperial collection at Moscow, but little 
earlier than the 17th century. A good example of earlier work is 
found in a large vessel of silver, said to be of the 12th century ; it is 
purely oriental in design, and is of the exact form of the shallow 
vessels often found in the East, covered with rich arabesques ; this 
one, however, is quite plain, and bears a Sclave inscription, “* The 
Cup of Vladimir de Vidovitch ;” its capacity would be equal to at 
least a gallon. 

Another noteworthy piece is a large cup and cover in parcel gilt, 
richly decorated by a pattern deeply chiseled ; it has an oriental type 
of ornament, and bears a Russian inscription in elongated letters 
forming a broad border. A favourite style of decoration consists of 
a pattern cut in low relief, the ground being scored and ornamented 
in niello with a very good result. ‘Towards the end of the 16th cen- 
tury niello work seems to have fallen into disuse in Europe except in 
Russia ; it is probable, however, that the Russians had learnt the 
art from the Greeks, at an early period, and that it never became 
lost. Nearly all the pieces bear inscriptions in Russian characters, 
the peculiar form of the letters allowing them to be introduced with 
very good effect in a similar manner to the well-known Arabic 
inscriptions on works of Eastern art. 

There is also shown a cast of the wooden portal and gates from 
the Church of SS. John and Isidore at Rostow. These are most 
elaborately carved all over with minute foliage in low relief, and are 
curious examples of an oriental type of the Byzantine style. The 
walls are covered with a large number of highly finished coloured 
drawings of almost every class of objects of antiquity, religious, civil, 
and artistic ; these inedited drawings are apparently meant to form a 
continuation of the great work on the “‘ Antiquities of the Russian 
Empire,” published a few years since. There is a barbaric magni- 
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ficence about the articles of jewelry which is perfectly characteristic, 
being a combination as it were of Indian, Arabic, and Byzantine art. 
The religious paintings are all treated with a certain uniformity of 
subject, which is the result of the canons of sacred art in the Greek 
and Russo-Greek churches. 

A very interesting and valuable collection of Egyptian antiquities 
is to be found outside the main building, where a miniature copy of 
an Egyptian temple has been erected. Some exquisite gold orna- 
ments of the most charming design and execution are deposited here ; 
they bear a strong resemblance in pattern and workmanship to the 
Etruscan, and are probably the work of Greek artists of the period 
of the Ptolemies. There is also a very fine example of purely 
Egyptian work in the form of a small plaque or rather frame-work 
of gold, similar to the cloisonné a jour process of enamelling ; the 
interspaces are filled with turquoises, lapis-lazuli, and cornelians ; 
the design consists of Egyptian figures with their emblems. ‘There 
is also an exquisite bracelet of ancient Egyptian work in massive 
gold; the ground is of richest lapis-lazuli blue, with figures and 
symbols in low relief; the details are given with all the delicacy of 
the best Etruscan work. These fine objects form but a small part 
of the valuable collection brought together by the care of M. 
Mariette, under the auspices of the Egyptian government. 

The beautiful reproductions of Etruscan and Roman jewelry, by 
Signor Castellani, should by no means be overlooked. He has suc- 
ceeded admirably in copying the fine Alexandrian parure which 
formed so interesting an addition to our loan collection in 1862. He 
has also brought together an exceedingly valuable and curious col- 
lection of the jewels and personal ornaments used in different parts 
of Italy at the present time. These are arranged according to the 
geographical divisions of the country ; the most remarkable, as well 
as the most beautiful, are those procured from the district of ancient 
Etruria. Here, strange to say, many of the old forms still exist, and 
are found in use by the peasantry of the present day ; and not only 
this, but Signor Castellani discovered a remnant of the same process 
of manufacture by which the early artists produced their works. 
The value of this collection can hardly be estimated too highly; in 
.a few years the formation of this series would, in all probability, have 
become impossible, for whatever advantages railroads, good govern- 
ment, and freedom of communication may bring—and very great of 
course they are—one result is almost sure to follow, namely, the 
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gradual disappearance of peculiarities of costume and the old forms 
of personal ornaments and utensils, their place being taken by cheaper, 
and perhaps more convenient, but certainly more commonplace objects. 
‘Upon the whole, the promoters of the scheme for adding an 
archzological collection to the Paris Exhibition may be congratulated 
on its success. ‘The steady progress which has been made in the 
study of archeology during the last few years, and the increasing 
interest which the subject is now generally exciting, justified the 
idea of bringing together the scattered remains of early art from 
different parts of Europe. The collection is doubtless far from 
being complete in any sense, still an opportunity occurs of com- 
paring a large number of interesting objects of a like character, but 
from widely different localities, which is not likely soon to happen 
again. ‘This applies especially to the French portion of the collec- 
tion, which is by far the largest and most important. Almost every 
provincial museum in France has contributed its best ; the treasuries 
of the cathedrals have lent what remained of their treasures; and 
lastly, the numerous fine private collections in France have been 
freely drawn upon for the purpose of making more complete the 
archeological portion of the Exhibition of 1867. 


————=6 20S 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


JOR the right apprehension of the history of Medizeval Europe, 
there is nothing more important, and, till lately, less preva- 
lent in this country, than a perception of the true position 
of the Medieval Empire. Why a particular German king 

; should be styled Emperor, and have a deference paid to 
him utterly irrespective of his actual power—why the receipt of titles from 
this fountain of honour should be so highly prized—why the strife 
between Emperor and Pope should be so keen, while yet each acknow- 
ledged a very high degree of power in the other—and, lastly, why this _ 
institution, at once so full of strength and of weakness, of majesty and of 
impotence, should enjoy such a singular hold upon men’s minds, and be 
possessed of such inherent vitality as to linger on long after the spirit of 
the times in which it grew up was gone, and the whole surface of Europe 
was changed around it—such, and many more, are the questions that 
meet us at the threshold of medizval history. Mr. Bryce’s very inter- 
esting book has this value, amongst many others, that it places the 
English student of history in a position to answer for himself the ques- 





* “The Holy Roman Empire.” By James Bryce, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. A New Edition, revised. Macmillan & Co. London: 1866. 
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tions which naturally arise on commencing the study of this period. It 
has this further value—no small one in our eyes, at a time when histo- 
rians generally seem to fall into the way of believing nothing—that it is 
written throughout with a deep and unmistakeable conviction of the 
importance of the subject, and the necessity of grasping it as the key to 
what would otherwise be a period of inexplicable mystery, and a help to 
unriddling many puzzles of our own day. 

It is not necessary to defend the legitimacy of the act of the Roman 
Pontiff during the celebration of the Festival of the Nativity, a.D. 800, 
when the barbarian Karl, king of the Franks and Lombards, was trans- 
formed into “ Karolus Augustus, a Deo coronatus, magnus atque 
Pacificus Imperator.” What is necessary, is to see the light in which 
this act was regarded in Western Europe at that time, the powers it was 
held to confer on Charles, the idea, in fact, to which men tendered 
their submission, the conception of order which alone could weld 
together the heterogeneous masses that had been, and still were, pouring 
in upon the provinces of the West, as well as upon Italy itself. 

The coronation of Charles the Great was the triumph of the principle 
of order and unity in the West ; it was the only possible solution for the 
difficulties raised by Byzantine neglect and want of power. So long as 
they had found it of any use, men had clung to the allegiance of the New 
Rome, had deemed themselves honoured in ruling as her lieutenants, 
or in being adorned with the consular ornaments. The Herulian 
Odoacer, and the Goth Theodoric, whose power might have given them 
a good title to assert their independence, were content to remain the 
nominal viceroys of Zeno and Justinian. 

The semi-independent monarchy that the wise and noble Dietrich of 
Bern attempted to consolidate in Italy, was brought to a precipitate end 
by the jealousy of the Emperor, and the incompatibility of the Arian 
Goth and the Catholic Italian. Similarly, religious causes greatly in- 
fluenced the revival of the Empire of Old Rome, at a time when its 
pontiff was at variance alike with the suzerain he still appeared to 
acknowledge, with the Eastern Church, and with the Western Arians. 
In the midst of this chaos, the only gleam of hope that the political 
horizon offered to the chair of Peter was in the direction of Gaul, where 
the Austrasian Mayors of the palace had, by favour of the Holy See, 
grown into the orthodox Kings of the Franks. Charles superadded the 
yet stronger claim of having conquered the Lombards, the impious 
enemies of Holy Church, and thereby shown himself an efficient as well 
as willing protector. The time seemed ripe, therefore, for the Elder 
Rome to resume those rights of imperial election which had been 
suffered to pass to Byzantium on the translation of the seat of govern- 
ment, but which had never been forgotten by either pontiff or people of 
the ancient mistress of the world. Advantage was taken of the circum- 
stances of the moment : it was declared that Irene, a woman, and they 
said a murderess, could not legitimately rule the Roman world ; that in 
consequence the imperial throne was vacant; and, lastly, that to the 
senate and people of Old Rome belonged the right of filling the vacancy. 
' These necessary postulates being accepted without very close scrutiny, 
by a people anxious to throw off the Byzantine yoke and resume their 
former pre-eminence, the choice fell, as could not but be expected, on 
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the Frankish king, who had already held sway over Rome as patrician, 
by virtue of a papal grant, which in itself was an encroachment on the 
rights of the Empire. 

A necessary consequence of the imperial coronation of Charles the 
Great was the assumption that he was the true, legitimate Emperor of 
the World, and that the still-continued Byzantine line was an imposture ; 
and of course the same position had to be taken up in regard to the 
Frankish Emperor: at Byzantium. Hence the hot and stoutly-main- 
tained p7€ and BacwAevs controversy ; the alternate studied frigidity or 
bitter recriminations of each court towards the other. A “surly acqui- 
escence in, rather than admission of, his dignity,” was all that Charles 
the Great’s most conciliatory policy could win from the Byzantines 
Michael and Nicephorus. And in later times, when degenerate Carlo- 
vingians could scarce grasp the sceptre of which they were not worthy, 
the lords of the New Rome took heart, and used still stronger language 
in addressing the Western line. ‘To the King, or as he calls himself 
Emperor, of the Franks,” was the courteous style of those days. But 
Western writers were no less ready to call the Cesar of New Rome 
“ Rex Greciz,” and “ Romaniorum non Romanorum Imperator.” 

The great question among subsequent generations concerning the act 
of the year 800 was, whether the Pope performed the coronation as 
representative of the Roman people, or whether he crowned him in virtue 
of his capacity as head of the Church? In other words, was the Empire 
revived by the senate and people of Rome, or was it a gift from the 
Pope to a candidate who deserved well of the Church, but which might 
be taken away” from an unworthy or hostile wearer ? 

Henry IV. at the gates of Canossa, Conradin on the scaffold in the 
market-place at Naples, give the papal answer in a harsh, stern form, 
which would perhaps have surprised most of those who joined in the 
acclamations to the “‘ great and pacific Emperor,” and who saw the Pope 
“adore him after the manner of the Emperors of old.”*¢ 

But, howsoever appointed, Charles’s Empire was a great gain to Western 
Europe : it was the first epoch of stability, the basis of a constructive 
system, where previously all had been unstable and chaotic. To this 
moral greatness of the Frankish Caesar Mr. Bryce renders full justice, 
though without noticing the curious vein of Hebrew theocracy which 
crops out in the letters of Alcuin,‘ and in the familiar nomenclature of 
the Emperor and his intimate friends recorded by Eginhard, and which 
influenced his conception of the Empire. 

We must measure the greatness of Charles, not so much by the actual 
duration of the Carlovingian Empire, which broke up in 888, as by the 
enduring nature of the idea which he represented, which worked in 
men’s minds even when apparently lying fallow, and which sprang up 





> “* He who could bestow could withhold ; and, as it was afterwards maintained, he 
who could elevate could degrade ; he who could crown could discrown the Emperor.” 
Milman, Lat. Christianity, B. v. chap. i. Such were among the dangerous questions 
lurking in the coronation scene that passed off with such apparent joy and unanimity. 

* This is the statement of the ‘‘ Chronicon Moissiacense,” adduced by Mr, Bryce. 
(Chap. v. p. 60.) ° 

“ For this see further ‘‘Contemporary Review,” September, 1866, in Mr. Laing’s 
article on ‘* Early Catholicism in Western Europe.” 
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again and bore noble fruit in the revived Empire of the Ottos and 
Fredericks. 

The personal importance and magnitude of Charles the Great is 
borne witness to by the speedy decay and dissolution after his death of 
the heterogeneous masses, which his right hand and his minute atten- 
tion to all the component parts of the Empire had alone kept together. 
The real benefits derived by Europe from this temporary union have 
been differently estimated, with more or less of favour, according to the 
idiosyncracies of different writers. We cannot, for our part, account it 
a small thing that the “ Renovatio Romani Imperii” of a.p. 800 should 
have given to the crude nationalities dimly struggling into separate exist- 
ence, the notion of a common brotherhood united under one ruler, the 
divinely-appointed Roman Emperor. The idea of unity, the great need 
of Europe in the early part of the Middle Ages, was impressed upon men 
in things temporal by the “‘ Imperator Terrenus,” as in things spiritual 
by the “ Imperator Ccelestis,” the chief pastor of Christ’s fold in the 
West. 

How deeply this idea of the necessity of an imperial head as the one 
appointed order of government took root, even in remote parts of 
Europe that seemed least accessible to the outward influences of the 
Empire, may be seen in our own early history, though the traces have to 
some appeared faint, and are hinted at rather than explored by Mr. 
Bryce. They did not fall within the full scope of his present work, and 
would, perhaps, have interrupted the flow of his narrative; yet we 
believe these points deserve investigation, and that it was no mere seek- 
ing after pomp that led to the adoption of the Roman badge, the wolf 
and twins, on the coins of Aélla, or to the use of the imperial style by 
the Bretwaldas, and its passing into Scotland on the marriage of Malcolm 
Ceanmor with the heiress of the line of Cerdic. 

There is no need to dwell much on the anarchical period of the 
“phantom emperors,” between the death of Charles the Fat and the 
assumption of the crown of the world by Otto the Great, on the 2nd of 
February, A.D. 962. In theory, the Frankish claim to the Empire had 
been considered as merely suspended during the dark period that had 
elapsed ; “ for so long as there remain kings of the Franks,” says a writer 
of A.D. 950,° “so long will the dignity of the Roman Empire not wholly 
perish, seeing that it will abide in its kings.” There may have been a 
slight touch of the very common worship of the “rising sun” in this, 
considering the date; but it may be taken none the less as a fair 
expression of the belief of Western Europe generally, and of the light 
in which Otto’s revival of the Empire was regarded by those whom it 
most concerned. 

Mr. Bryce speaks of Otto I. as the creator of the “ Holy Roman 





* * Adso, Abbot of Moutier-en-Der, in his ‘‘ Liber de Antichristo,’”? quoted by Mr. 
ryce, p. 94. 

Cf. Greenwood, ‘‘Cathedra Petri,” B. viii. p. 469:—‘‘ The kings of Francia 
Orientalis regarded themselves as the representatives of the Frankish monarchy ; nor 
did the extinction of the Carlovingian dynasty make any change in this lofty opinion of 
their own heritable prerogative. The descendants of Conrad of Franconia had not a 
drop of Carolingian blood in their veins ; yet he and his successors still believed them- 
selves entitled to all the rights of the legitimate heirs and successors of Charlemagne. 
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Empire.” To those who have not studied medizval history, such a 
declaration may seem at variance with both the general theory of the 
Empire, and with other portions of Mr. Bryce’s own book. The actual 
title is, indeed, not so old as Otto’sf time; while yet the idea is, to 
some extent, as old as the Empire itself. The notion of a “Sacrum 
Imperium” may be traced in “ Divus Julius,” no less than in “ Sanctus 
Carolus ;” but it was brought into much stronger relief by the progress 
of Christianity, which spoke of the Emperor as “ Ordinatus a Deo.” 

One of the features most worthy of note in the political condition of 
Italy at the time of Otto I.’s revival of the Empire is the temporary 
sway of the Consul Alberic of Tusculum, which implanted in the minds 
of the Roman population a memory of republican forms, “ which,” 
as Mr. Greenwood observes,‘ “ continued for ages to haunt the imagina- 
tions, and to stimulate the wayward efforts, of the Roman people.” To 
this tradition of never quite extinct republican institutions may be traced 
the attempts of Arnold of Brescia, Rienzi, and Stephen Porcaro. At 
Rome, as not unfrequently has happened elsewhere, “ memories ” were 
apt to be mistaken for “ hopes.” 

The parallel conceptions of a world-monarchy and a world-religion, 
the two great ideas of the Middle Ages, have their strongest—though, 
perhaps, not actually initiatory—impulse given them by Otto the Great. 
Henceforward, medizeval symbolism and interpretation of the functions 
of the spiritual and temporal governors of the world find their outward 
expression ever more and more strongly marked in the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Holy Roman Church. 

It is not to be supposed that they were new ideas, A.D. 962; but the 
second “ Renovatio Imperii” brought them into greater prominence. 
Gregory VII. had already spoken of the Papacy and the Empire as 
being like unto the sun and moon in the heavens. This sentence be- 
came one of the most favourite forms of speech throughout the Middle 
Age ; while the persuasion in men’s minds of the spiritual sanctity of 
both powers, and the deep mystical meaning to be traced in everything 
connected with the Empire, went on growing through several centuries. 
The “ Defender and Advocate of the Christian Church,” the “ Protector 
of Palestine and the Catholic Faith,” as the Emperor was called, must 
needs be a sacred person; so he is at his coronation ordained sub- 
deacon, and assists the Pope in the celebration of the mass. The 
eternity of Rome was deduced from the Seventy-second Psalm: “ They 
shall fear Thee as long as the sun and moon endure, throughout all 
generations :” not till ‘“‘ He who letteth ” should be removed, would the 
tribes and provinces rise in rebellion, and the Empire to which God had 
committed the government of the human race be dissolved: ‘Signum 
adventus Antichristi est discessio ab Imperio Romano.” " _ Lastly, it was 
said of the seven Electors, whose function was so high that they were 
made the equals of kings, that they represented “the seven lamps burn- 
ing in the unity of the sevenfold spirit, which illumine the holy Empire.” 





‘ Frederick Barbarossa is the first who adds the epithet ‘‘holy” to the accustomed 
Roman Empire.” 

® “Cathedra Petri,” B. viii. p. 463. 

* S. Thomas Aquinas, Comment. ad 2 Thess. ii., quoted by Mr. Pryce. 
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It is curious to note that as Charles the Great, the author of the first 
“ Renovatio Romani Imperii” in the West, had sought a matrimonial 
alliance with the very Irene whose imperial position he ostensibly 
denied and whose crimes he denounced, so Otto the Great, the 
second restorer of the Empire, sought for his son the hand of a Byzan- 
tine princess. Liudprand, Bishop of Cremona, Otto’s Envoy to the 
Court of Constantinople, had many a curious combat of words with 
Nicephorus on the respective titles of the Lords of Old and New Rome, 
and it was not until the days of John Zimisces that he succeeded in 
the object of his mission. 

From this alliance of East and West sprang Otto III., the shortest- 
lived but most interesting of the Saxon line. Reared in dreams of “a 
renovated Rome, with her memories turned to realities,” and living at a 
peculiarly solemn period of the world’s history, when its final crisis had 
been widely looked for on the approach of the thousandth year from the 
Christian era, Otto III. found “Germany rude, Italy unquiet, Rome 
corrupt and faithless.” He meant to make Rome the capital of a 
world-embracing empire, “ victorious as Trajan’s, despotic as Justinian’s, 
holy as Constantine’s.” His seals bear a legend only slightly altered 
from those of Charles the Great—“ Renovatio Imperii Romanorum.” 
He built himself a palace on the Aventine, and devised an adminis- 
trative system of government for the city of Rome, whose common- 
wealth he even meant to re-establish, notwithstanding the recent dis- 
turbances produced in its name by Crescentius. The pupil of Gerbert 
of Aurillac had the good fortune to be able to place his tutor on the 
chair of St. Peter; he laboured in conjunction with him at his great 
design. His belief in the religious duties of the Emperor was very 
strong ; he called himself “ servant of the Apostles,” and ordained laws 
“in order that the Church of God, being freely and firmly established, 
our empire may be advanced, and the crown of our knighthood triumph. 
. . « » So may we be found worthy after living righteously in the taber- 
nacle of this world, to fly away from the prison of this life, and reign 
most righteously with the Lord.” 

In 994, at the age of sixteen, Otto III., “the wonder of the world” 
(so he was called, like another equally brilliant but less religious 
emperor, whose history will shortly come before us), took the reins of 
government, and entered Italy to quell the rebellion of Crescentius. 
In 1002 he died. Truly his reign was “ short, sad, and full of bright 
promise never fulfilled.” 

Mr. Bryce’s account of Otto’s death, and appreciation of his position 
in imperial history, is so graphic and full of sympathy, that we are 
tempted to extract the whole passage! :— 


** Otto III., the wonder of the world, as his own generation called him, died child- 
less on the threshold of manhood—the victim, if we may trust a story of the time, of 
the revenge of Stephania, widow of Crescentius, who ensnared him by her beauty, and 
slew him by a lingering poison. They carried him across the Alps with laments 
whose echoes sound faintly yet from the pages of monkish chroniclers, and buried him 
in the choir of the Basilica at Aachen, some twenty paces from the tomb of Charles, 
beneath the central dome. Two years had not passed since, setting out on his last 
journey to Rome, he had opened that tomb, had gazed on the great Emperor, sitting 





i Holy Roman Empire,” chap. ix. pp. 162, 163. 
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on a marble throne, robed and crowned, with the Gospel-book open before him; and 
there, touching the dead hand, unclasping from the neck its golden cross, had taken, 
as it were, an investiture of empire from his Frankish forerunner. Short as was his 
life, and few his acts, Otto III. is in one respect more memorable than any who went 
before or came after him. None save he desired to make the seven-hilled city again 
the seat of dominion, reducing Germany and Lombardy and Greece to their rightful 
place of subject provinces. No one else so forgot the present to live in the light of 
the ancient order ; no other soul was so possessed by that fervid mysticism and that 
reverence for the glories of the past, whereon rested the idea of the medizval 
empire.” 

The meridian of imperial power is placed by Mr. Bryce at the period 
of the reign of Henry III. At home Otto I.’s prerogative had not stood 
so high; in Rome, no German sovereign had ever been so absolute. 
His sudden death, in 1056, leaving an infant heir, was the prelude to 
the stormy struggle between the Empire and the Church, which lasted 
through the Franconian and Swabian dynasties. Henry IV. entered 
the strife in the fulness of dignity; he came out of it with tarnished 
glory and shattered power. 

At Henry V.’s death changes have been wrought in the Imperial 
system ; fiefs are hereditary—the Empire itself is elective. The 
“Electors” are known as a distinct body by a.D. 1156. Round the 
house of Hohenstaufen that now comes to power, are centred at once 
the greatest strifes and the greatest glories of the Empire. “ Its territory 
had been wider under Charles,* its strength perhaps greater under 
Henry III., but it never appeared in such pervading, vivid activity, 
never shone with such lustre of chivalry, as under the prince whom his 
countrymen have taken to be one of their national heroes, and who is 
still, as the half-mystic type of Teutonic character, honoured by picture 
ae statue, in song and in legend, through the breadth of the German 
ands.” 

Frederick Redbeard, to whom the revived study of Roman law gave 
an increased grandeur of position in theory, which he was willing 
enough to carry into practice, found hard work awaiting him in Italy. 
The Legists made the emperor “ Lord of the world,” and “ Lex animata 
in terris”—the fountain of legislation, the impersonation of all right and 
justice. The Archbishop of Milan quoted the maxim, “ Quod Principi 
placuit legis habet vigorem, cum populus ei et in eum omne suum 
imperium et potestatem concesserit.” 

But the Lombard cities, which had been growing in wealth and power 
during the past century, were not disposed to welcome the revival in 
practice of rights that even they did not deny in theory.' Disinclination 
to the resumption of a long disused subjection was the cause of a war 
that contained within it germs of feelings that had hardly yet acquired 
any definite consistency. Each town fought for its own; and each 
Province carefully kept up its peculiar dialect as a mark of its inde- 
pendence, so that we are told it long continued necessary to employ 
Latin on any occasions when an agreement was being made between 





; “Holy Roman Empire,” chap. xi. p. 184. m 
This state of feeling is well expressed in the lines now familiar to students of 
medieeval history :— 
‘* De tributo Czesaris nemo cogitabat ; 
Omnes erant Czesares, nemo censum dabat.” 
N. S. 1867, VoL. IV. 
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the various separate states. But the leagues of the Lombard cities 
inspired a feeling of community of country and community of interests 
which strengthened the arm of the combatants on the field of Legnano ; 
the Italian language and the Italian nation are not yet visible, but they 
are influenced by these struggles. The First Frederick meets them in 
the field ; the Second cherishes and cultivates them in his court and 
cabinet. 

The memory of the First Frederick is enshrined in the legends of 
Germany; that of the Second is preserved among the traditions of 
Italy. The red-bearded emperor, “qui representat karolum dextera 
victrici,” was to the Germans the “ mirror of justice,” the perfection of 
chivalry ; his reign seemed to them a halcyon period. So they could 
not believe him to be really dead, but said he was enchanted, and that 
far up in a cavern among the limestone crags of the Untersberg the 
great emperor lies still among his knights in an enchanted sleep, await- 
ing the time “ when the ravens shall cease to hover round the peak, and 
the pear-tree to blossom in the valley ;” then he shall descend with his 
crusaders, and “ bring back to Germany the Golden Age of peace and 
strength and unity.” A legend this, none the less beautiful for having 
counterparts in other lands. When all things are at their worst, surely 
“ Arthur will come again.” 

Very striking, and singularly interesting from its wonderful lights and 
shades, and marvellous contrasts, is the troubled history of Barbarossa’s 
grandson, Frederick II., to whom Mr. Bryce allots a brief but graphic 
sketch. His life and times have found themselves a separate place 
among the studies of continental writers," upon whose labours one 
work has been based in this country, though the subject would pro- 
bably admit of still deeper and wider treatment. 

His: figure stands out in very bold relief, the ward, then the enemy of 
Popes ; the daring adventurer, winning his imperial crown at the point 
of the sword; the Sicilian king, holding brilliant court at Palermo, 
surrounded by Mahometan as well as Christian; the Crusader and 
King of Jerusalem, excommunicated alike for staying away and for 
going, and forced to crown himself with his own hands. And then, 
this “ wonder of the world,” this “ Malleus Romane Ecclesiz,” after a 
life of scant repose, betrayed by those whom he had most trusted and 
laden with favours, dies, and the noblest of medizval poets, who saw 
in the empire the only solution for the distresses of his own times, can 
award him no fate more in seeming accordance with his works than 
placing him alone of all the Imperial line in the “ Inferno” —“ Qua 
entro lo Secondo Federico.” Such is the end of the “inscrutable 
figure of the last Emperor who had braved all the terrors of the Church, 
and died beneath her ban,—the last who had ruled from the sands of the 
ocean to the Sicilian sea.” 

The history of the house of Hohenstaufen is more than a romance; 
it is a tragedy, of which the last memorial is to be seen in the Church 





™ M. Huillard-Bréholles, in his elaborate and valuable ‘‘ Historia Diplomatica 
Friderici Secundi,” commented on by M. Avenel in the Yournal des Savants. At 
home, Mr. Kington’s ‘‘ Frederick II., Emperor of the Romans,” and a recent article 
on the same subject in the North British Review. 
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of the Purgatorio at Naples, where the tomb that encloses the remains 
of Conradin bears an inscription engraven by order of Charles of 
Anjou :— 
‘* Asturis ungue Leo pallam rapiens aquilinum 
Hic deplumavit, acephalonque dedit.” ® 


With the fall of the Swabian House, the interest, and to a great 
extent, the power of the Empire, passes away. “ Here in a manner 
ceased the Empire,” says Capgrave ; and Mr. Bryce uses still stronger 
terms,° although he has yet to write the history of several centuries. 
But from this time forward the Holy Empire becomes less and less 
Roman, while the German kingdom suffered from an incumbrance of 
which it knew not how to rid itself even so late as 1806. 

The Golden Bull of Charles IV. gave the seven Electors a high 
position and a dangerous pre-eminence. It contains not a word con- 
cerning Italy or Rome. Henry VII. of Luxemburg, whom Dante so 
anxiously invoked, is the last emperor who has any real power in Italy: 
while after Frederick III., who spent his reign in the aggrandisement 
of the House of Austria, no emperor was crowned at Rome. Sigismund, 
presiding at the Council of Constance and deposing a pope, is the last 
who comes forward in any character at all carrying out the medieval 
theory. It was something “more than a coincidence,” says Mr. Bryce, 
“that the last occasion on which the whole of Latin Christendom met 
to deliberate and act as a single commonwealth, was also the last on 
which that commonwealth’s lawful temporal head appeared in the 
exercise of his international functions. Never afterwards was he, in 
the eyes of Europe, anything more than a German monarch,” Yet so 
strong is the hold of custom upon the actions of men, that for long after 
the days of Sigismund, the position of the emperor was one surrounded 
with a vague halo of grandeur, and the kings of the earth hesitated to 
take the title of “ majesty” that had been the emperor’s peculiar attri- 
bute, the name by which the temporal vicegerent of Christ was known. 
The capture of Constantinople and destruction of the Byzantine Empire 
in the noble person of Constantine Palzologus, put a violent end to the 
venerable traditions of the seven-hilled city on the Bosphorus. Yet 
even there, the Turk, a stranger to the faith as well as the blood of the 
New Rome, felt her influence, and professed to believe himself the 
inheritor of the rights of his Christian and Roman predecessor. It is 
not to be forgotten how sedulously the Roman name, and the claim to 
the legitimate succession, were cherished at Byzantium. We do not 
hear much of this from Mr. Bryce, yet assuredly the continued‘ existence 
of the Byzantine Empire was as much an obstacle to the full realization 
of the theory of the German emperors, as the persistent opposition of 
the Eastern Church was to the full acceptance of the papal theory. A 
still ruder shock was given to both by the Reformation : the holders of 
the Two Swords found themselves no longer able to use either weapon 
effectively. 





" See Emiliani-Giudici, ‘‘ Storia delle Belle Lettere in Italia,” p. 320. 

° “With Frederick (II.) fell the Empire. From the ruin that overwhelmed the 
greatest of its houses it emerged, living indeed, and destined to a long life, but so 
shattered, crippled, and degraded, that it could never more be to Europe and to 
Germany what it once had been, ’—* Holy Roman Empire,” chap, xiii. p. 231. 
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The world-monarchy and the world-church had both alike passed 
away ; emperor and pope were both placed in anomalous and incon- 
gruous positions. Deprived of half their subjects, Diets, and “Interims,” 
and Councils of Trent, were unavailing to heal the rents made in the 
body spiritual as well as politic. When we come to the Peace of 
Westphalia we have reached the first stage of the European state-system, 
and the last stage of the Empire’s decline. Here “ the last link which 
bound Germany to Rome was snapped, the last of the principles by 
virtue of which the Empire had existed, was abandoned. Here also 
was broken up the medizval conjunction of Church and State, of which 
Rome had been so long the centre. Pope Innocent X. called the 
provisions of this treaty “nulla, invalida, iniqua,” but they have taken 
their place as part of the foundation of the public law of Europe. 

The name of Maria Theresa is the only one that sheds a ray of 
romance or interest over the last days of the Holy Empire. The house 
of Austria had a preponderating influence and a prescriptive claim, 
which enabled it to keep the imperial crown in its own line, so long as 
the Roman pretension was kept up. The ambition of Napoleon to be 
thought the heir of Charles the Great, caused him to force Francis II. 
of Lorraine into the abdication of the title he still bore as ‘‘ Romanorum 
Imperator electus,” and the creation, monstrous and unknown to history, 
of an “ hereditary Austrian Empire.” 

Thus, in a feeble old age, at the bidding of a Corsican anti-emperor, 
perished the last relic of the once great and renowned Empire of 
Charles, of Otto, and of Frederick, the life and soul of the Middle 
Ages, which all the world had believed in as part of the “ eternal fitness 
of things,” from the days of Augustus to those of Charles V. Yet now 
“the empire is gone, and the world remains, and hardly notes the 
change.” 

We have thus endeavoured to give our readers some idea of the 
nature and scope of Mr. Bryce’s book, believing that the study of 
medizval history is important for the right understanding of our own 
times, and that the intelligent comprehension of the medizval empire 
is the only key to that history. 

Mr. Bryce has written a book that cannot fail to interest all thinking 
men, as well as readers of history. He has brought to bear on his 
work a love for its subject, and a belief in its importance, which in 
themselves go far to fit him for the successful accomplishment of his 
undertaking. He has vindicated for himself the high title of historian; 
he has vindicated for his subject a foremost position in the estimation 
of students both within and without his university; we can hardly 
close this notice more fitly, or commend the book to our readers in 
terms that shall better explain its purport, than by quoting Mr. Bryce’s 
own last words in his concluding chapter. 


‘* The empire which to us still looms large on the horizon of the past, will to 
succeeding generations sink lower and lower as they journey onwards into the future. 
But its importance in universal history it can never lose. For into it all the life of the 
ancient world was gathered ; out of it all the life of the modern world arose,” 
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HEv! occidisti funditus, Ilion : 
Non jam superbum, Patria, verticem 
Invicta jactabis, nec altas ¢ 

Jura dabis Phrygize per ubes. 
Heu! occidisti: nube Pelasgica 
Cingit jacentem, perque tuas domos, 

Ferroque vastatas et igni, 

Torva tuens spatiatur hostis. 
Neptuniarum culmina turrium 
Lugubris atra labe tegit cinis : 

Actum est : nec antiquas parentum 

Fas iterum peragrare sedes. 

Nox szeva, nox me perdidit invida, 
Dulcisque serpens post epulas sopor: 
Securus in-lecto maritus 

Carminibus choreaque sacra 
Fessum levabat corpus ; et immemor 
Pendentis hastze credidit hostibus 

Fugisse visis, et peractos 

Urbis ovans meminit labores. 
At ipsa, formzeque et speculo vacans, 
Per colla fusas purpurea comas 

Mitra coércebam, jugali 

Molle caput positura lecto. 

Sed ecce ! dirus moenia personat 
Turbata clamor ; ‘‘ Vadite, vadite, 
Troja triumphata superbi 

Ad patrias, Danai, Mycenas.” 
Tum pené nudo corpore, virginis 
Instar Laczenze, destituo torum, 

Supplexque nequicquam pudicze 

Assideo genibus Dianze. 

Viso mariti funere, turgidas 
Longé per undas Oceani trahor ; 
Navisque ciim victrix tetendit 

Vela Noto nimitm secundo, 
Divisa caro littore patrize, 

Urbisque lapsas respiciens domos, 
Heu! mente defeci, et severo 
Procubui superata luctu. 


Joun LONSDALE.* 


King’s Coll., Cambridge, 1810. 





Scholar of King’s Coll., Cambridge, 1809; Fellow, 1813-21 ; consecrated Bishop of Lichfield, 1844. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus eban, 


Sin scire labores, 


Quere, age: quzerenti pagina nostra patet. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, pr 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 


THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY. 


1. Mr. Unsan,—Allow me to inform 
your venerable self and your readers as 
to the state of the Early English Text 
Society’s work, and its subscriptions for 
the present year. 

There is now at press 950/. worth of 
work, and before the close of the year 
about 300/. worth more ought to go to 
press. It will be ready for the press, and 
is really wanted by students. The so- 
ciety’s income to meet this expenditure 
will not be more than 500/. The balance, 
and the Texts represented by it, will have 
to be carried over to, and kept back till, 
next year, unless some measure of relief 
can be adopted. 

The committee have unanimously re- 
jected the proposal to double members’ 
subscription, because they know that 
many members have resolved to limit 
their expenditure on Texts to a yearly 
guinea, and any quasi-compulsory effort 
to raise the subscription would be alike 
repulsive to the feelings of the committee 
and the unwilling members. But the 
committee see no objection to avoluntary 
effort to relieve the present income of 
part of the burden laid on it, and they 
have sanctioned my submitting to you 
and your readers the plan hereinafter 
laid down. By your leave, I will put it 
to you in the personal way in which it 
came to me. 

Mr. Richard Morris was the cause of 
it, as he was of the founding of the 
society. When in 1863 he was sending 
extracts from English MSS. abroad to be 
printed in a foreign journal, because 
there was no journal or society in Eng- 
land to print them, it did seem to me a 
shame, and that if people only knew the 
fact they would put an end to such a 
state of things. The result was the get- 
ting-up of the Early English Text Society, 
which, to say the least of it, has done 


some worthy work for our language and 
literature. 

Now in 1867 comes a bloek-up. Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Skeat, for instance,—not 
to name other editors,—are willing to 
give us more work*, than we can print, 
and it does seem a shame that they should 
be kept standing still for want of money 
only. The question for the rest of us is— 
Are we, after having had from these 
editors such magnificent voluntaries as 
“The Ayenbite” and the Vernon “ Lang- 
lande’s Piers Ploughman,”” to keep them 
waiting three years for organ-blowers, 
when they are willing and ready to give 
us at once fresh music from our far-off 
early land? “ Not if we can help it,” say 
several members to whom I have spoken. 
The chances of life and fortune are so 
many, that brain-work offered should be 
accepted while it can be had. It is want 
of editors, not of money, that has shut up 
societies hitherto; and the quicker the 
Early English Text Society can get its 
work in hand, and out, the better. 

My proposal therefore is, to have an 
Fxtra Series, to take principally, and in 
the first instance, the Re-editions on the 
society’s list—thus leaving the original 
series free for first work at the manu- 
script only ;°—the subscription to be one 
guinea, due on every Ist of June. To 





a “] think you ought in all justice to adda 
note, that the quantity of work done by some 
editors is not owing to any haste on their part, 
but to the vast amount of time which they 
give to the society.” My own belief is that w/1 
readers of our books know that the average of 
our work is up to, if not above, that of the 
average of any other society. 

> Just ready. 

¢ This is to meet the objection that the 
Texts of the original and extra series would 
cross and clash with one another. I do not 
believe it possible, as the management of both 
series is in the same hands, and should have 
preferred making the extra series simply a 
relief one to the original series for any Texts. 
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make sure of some measure of relief to 
the parent-funds by this means, I have 
put to the eredit of this extra-series fund 
Jifty guineas from the anticipated profits 
on the Perey Folio, and as soon as 2001. 
more is realized from that source, I will 
add that sum to the fund, provided 
that Caxton’s print of Maleore’s Morte 
D' Arthur be re-edited in the extra series. 
We have had enough adulterated or 
modernized editions of this book to make 
us want a genuine one; Southey’s, at 
from four to six guineas, is not accessible 
to many of us—moreover, it does not in 
certain particulars properly represent the 
original ; and, looking at the work before 
the society, they could not take up this 
book, in the ordinary course, under ten 
years from this time. 

As further aids to the Extra-Series Fund 
will be issued large-paper quarto copies 
of all the books, on Whatman’s ribbed 
paper, the subscription for which will be 
two guineas a year. Several demands 
have been made for such copies of all our 
E. E. T. Soc. Texts; and the beginning 
of a new series will enable it to start 
with large-paper copies.’ As also these 
re-editions will be works with a reputa- 
tion more or less established, they will 
sell to the public, and thus bring in a 
further revenue in aid of the fund. (I 
say these things in order to show sub- 
scribers that they will get their guinea’s 
worth for their guinea, though the num- 
ber of subscribers to the extra series will 
not equal that to the original one.) 

The first works that I propose for the 
extra series are,— 

Chaucer's Prose Works, to be edited 
from the best MSS., with a preface on the 
Grammar and Dialect of Chaucer, and 
notes, by Richard Morris, Esq., the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat assisting in the “Treatise 
on the Astrolabe; and an Essay on the 
Pronunciation of Chaucer and Shak- 
speare, by Alexander J. Ellis, Esq., 
VRS. 

“William and the Werewolf,” to be 
re-edited from the unique MS. in King’s 


Tie Early English Text Society. 





4 If any of your readers would like a three- 
gaine large-paper issue of the E. E. Text Soc.’s 
uture texts (we publish so much, that one 
guinea over the ordinary subscription would 
not cover the extra cost of paper and print), 
and are willing to py three guineas a year for 
it, perhaps they will let me know? If fifty 
Members will subscribe for such an issue, I 
i. little doubt that the committee will order 
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College, Cambridge, by the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, M.A. 

“ Morte D'Arthur,” “ended the ix. 
yere of the reygne of kyng Edward the 
Fourth [a.p. 1468], by syr Thomas Ma- 
leore, knyght,’ and by Caxton “denyded 
in to xxi bookes, chaptyred and em- 
prynted and fynysshed in thabbey West- 
mestre the last day of July the yere of 
our lord MCCCCLXXXV,” to be re-edited 
from the original edition, with an index, 
glossary, and new preface. 

Of Chaucer’s Prose Works no separate 
edition has ever been published (so far as 
I know), and yet his “ Astrolabe” con- 
tains words that bring him home to us 
perhaps more than any other, the ex- 
pression of his fatherly love for his boy. 
For these works there must be a demand 
outside of the society. “ William and 
the Werewolf” has long been out of the 
market, and never has been accessible to 
the general student. The reason that 
“ Havelok the Dane” is not proposed for 
reprinting is that Sir Frederic Madden, 
when generously putting the result of 
his editorial labours at the society’s ser- 
vice, expressly desired that the new edi- 
tion of Havelok should be left to him to 
publish in his own way and at his own 
time. And, much as the book is wanted 
by students, much as the committee have 
desired to see it in print, much as the 
cause of early English suffers from the 
continued keeping-back of the book, the 
committee have felt bound to respect the 
original editor’s wish. Otherwise the 
text would have been out in 1865. 

I have received the names of very many 
subscribers to the extra series, both 
large and small paper copies, and ask 
you if you will add yours to them. Will 
you help to blow the organ? Names and 
subscriptions should be sent to Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, 53, Berners-street, W.C., or to 
Messrs. Triibner’s, Paternoster-row; or 
names may come to me direct. 

Subscribers may rely on the same care 
and energy being given to the extra 
series as have been devoted to the ori- 
ginal one. The Texts will be on sale at 
fixed prices separately, as the society's 
other texts regularly are. The subscrip- 
tion is not confined to members of the 
society. The re-edited texts appeal to a 
somewhat different public to that for the 
solely manuscript work, and therefore the 
list is thrown open to all, 

Hoping that I may look on the work— 
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this extra series—as, through your help, 
begun, and as sure to be carried through 
(it is indeed the only way through the 
society's heavy work), there remains only 
to consider the objections to doing it. 
Objection-making is easy work; and 
“how not to do it” is much less trouble 
than “how éo do it.” It has been urged, 
then,— 

1. “That we are over-doing it.” This 
is a shadow from “pe Clowde of 
Vnknowyng” (MS. to be printed in 
1869). We have a field of fifty acres to 
reap in a harvest-time, how short, who 
can tell? Let us get one acre done as 
800 as we can. 

2. “That it is not fair to original sub- 
scribers.” One of them answered this in 
nearly these words: “Though I don’t 
mean to subscribe myself, I’m not such a 
dog in the manger as to want to keep other 
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members and the public out of the new 
Texts for perhaps ten years, till the 
original fund could give them, just to 
suit myself, especially when I can buy 
separately such Texts as I want.” 

8. “Men won't subscribe ; they don’t 
care enough for old work; their book- 
shelves are full, &c. &c.” Some won't, 
of course; even some who do care for 
the old men won't feel justified in sub- 
scribing; but others will, others will 
back men now giving their brains and 
time to increase our old men’s fame, and 
let us know more of the thoughts they 
thought and the words they spoke. I 
hope you are one of these, and that you 
will help us if you can.—I am, &c., 


F. J. Furnrvauu. 


8, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
July, 1867. 


A HARVEST CUSTOM IN DEVONSHIRE. 


2. Mr. Urnsan,—I send an account of 
a harvest custom in Devonshire, which 
has, however, fallen of late into disuse, 
being now only occasionally practised, 
and in some particular places. Mrs. 
Bray, the author of “Traditions of 
Devonshire,” in a letter to Robert Southey, 
date June 9th, 1832, gives the following 
description of this custom as practised in 
south-west Devon, near Tavistock. “One 
evening about the end of harvest, I was 
riding out on my pony attended by a 
servant, who was born and bred a 
Devonian. We were passing through a 
field on the borders of Dartmoor where 
the reapers were assembled. In a mo- 
ment the pony started nearly from one 
side of the way to the other, so sudden 
came a shout from the field, which gave 
him this alarm. On my stopping to ask 
my servant what all that noise was about, 
he seemed surprised by the question, and 
said,—‘ It was only the people making 
their games as they always did to the 
spirit of the harvest.’ Such a reply was 
quite sufficient to induce me to stop 
immediately, as I felt certain here was to 
be observed some curious vestige of a most 
ancient superstition ; and I soon gained 
all the information I could wish to obtain 
upon the subject. The offering to the 
“spirit of the harvest” is thus made. 
When the reaping is finished, toward even- 
ing the labourers select some of the best 
ears of corn from the sheaves; these they tie 


together, and it is called the nack. Some- 
times, as it was when I witnessed the 
custom, the nack is decorated with flowers, 
twisted in with the reed, which gives it a 
gay and fantastic appearance. The reapers 
then proceed to a high place (such, in 
fact, was the field on the side of a steep 
hill where I saw them), and there they 
go, to use their own words, to ‘holla the 
nack.’ The man who bears this offering 
stands in the midst, elevates it, whilst all 
the other labourers form themselves in a 
circle about him; each holds aloft his 
hook, and in a moment they all shout as 
loud as they possibly can these words, 
which I spell as I heard them pronounced, 
and I presume they are not to be found 
in any written record, ‘ Arnack, arnack, 
arnack, wehaven, welaven, webhaven.’ 
This is repeated three several times; and 
the firkin is handed round between each 
shout, by way, I conclude, of libation. 
When the weather is fine, different parties 
of reapers, each stationed on some height, 
may be heard for miles round, shouting, 
as it were, in answer to each other. The 
evening I witnessed this ceremony, many 
women and children, some carrying 
boughs, and others having flowers in their 
caps, or in their hands, or in their bon- 
nets, were seen, some dancing, others 
singing, whilst the men (whose exclama- 
tions so startled my pony) practised the 
above rites in a ring.” Mrs. Bray con- 
siders this custom to be a vestige of the 
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Druidical festival, “sacred to Godo the 
British Ceres (so frequently mentioned in 
the ancient poems of the Bards), whose 
rites were observed at the time of harvest.” 

The following account of the same cus- 
tom, as practised at Bideford, North Devon, 
has been communicated to me by J. G. 
Cooper, Esq.,of that town :—“ The custom 
appears to have been immediately at the 
end of the day when the reapers had com- 
pleted their cutting, usually in the twi- 
light of the autumn evening (‘in the 
dimmit’: Devonicé), for the whole party 
to gather in a circle, and one man (the 
smartest man) to stand in the centre, and 
having gathered a handful of the finest 
ears to tie them in a small bundle, and 
then to weave eight or ten straws (no 
given number) into a plait in three places 
(all spring from the top), and to form 
bows or loops down the sheaf about four- 
teen inches, when the ‘neck’ is cut 
square off. 

The three pieces my informant says place 
‘Brandisways.’* The person in the centre 
then takes the ‘neck’ in his hands, and 
bending low to the earth, which he nearly 
touches, commences in a low voice, which 
he gradually swells to full power, to sing 
the following words, allowing the voice 
to drop again at the end of each set of 
words, which are repeated three times, all 
present joining, and the centre one bend- 
ing low each time as the voices are 
lowered. It is sung very slowly, and 
takes, in character, very much the form 
of a prayer, except that it is strangely 
blended with a wild laugh as a finale. I 
have often heard it in the early autumn 
evening, and it has a soft cadence about 
it that is really charming; but I have 
not heard it recently, not for twenty 
years. After they finish, the one holding 
the ‘neck’ starts for home as hard as he 
can go, and dashes into the hall, and 
hangs the ‘ neck’ to a place in the centre 
(a hook) ; but the female portion of the 
household try to prevent this, and dash 
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water over the bearer, unless he is clever 
enough to avoid it, and wet the ‘ neck,’ if 
they can. If they succeed, he is laughed at, 
and becomes the butt of the evening; on 
the other hand, if he succeed, he is first 
man, and receives an extra allowance of 
beer. This is as near as I can describe to 
you the custom, and the words are : 

* We hae a neck, we hae a neck, we hae 

a neck, 

We ha’en, we ha’en, we ha’en, 

God sa’en, God sa’en, God sa’en.’ 
Hurrah repeated three times three, and a 
shout of laughter. Another form is: 

‘ Anecka, anecka, anecka, 

We ha’en, we ha’en, we ha’en, 

God sa’en, God sa’en, God sa’en. 
Hurrah, and a wild laugh, three times 
three.” 

The custom practised in south-east 
Devon, as I have heard from two old men 
in this parish (Branscombe), is as fol- 
lows :—When the corn is reaped, the 
reapers stand in a circle in a high place, 
either in the field or near it. One stands 
in the centre and holds a bunch of wheaten 
ears tied up like a sheaf. He cries three 
times, “ A neck, a neck, aneck, wehaven, t+ 
wehaven, wehaven!” Then follows a 
wild laugh, which the old men imitated 
thus : “Ho-0-0-0-oop !” This custom they 
called “neck-crying.” The custom has 
been discontinued here, with but few ex- 
ceptions, for about twenty-five years. 

These three instances show that the 
custom was prevalent throughout Devon. 
I believe it is not known in Dorset, 
and I do not know that it is either in 
Somerset or Cornwall. Iam inclined to 
think that the custom is derived from the 
times of the Druids; but that in some 
cases some modern additions have been 
made to it, as e.g. in the instance of it as 
practised in North Devon. ° 

Tam, &c., 


L. Grpery, M.A. 
Branscombe, Sidmouth. 


CROCODILES IN ENGLAND. 


3. Mr. Urnsan,— Some time ago I 
was informed by a friend, to whom I had 
lent a copy of the paper of your corres- 
pondent, Mr. G. R. Wright, on the above 
subject, and which appeared in your 
August number of last year, that he had 





trtwese” three-corner-ways, from ‘ brandis,” a 


shown it to an acquaintance, a well- 
known naturalist, who upon reading it 
told him that an occurrence of a similar 
nature had taken place within his own 
experience many years ago. Upon hear- 
ing this, and knowing the interest which 
the matter has excited, and the desire to 





¢ Pronounced we-hav-en, 
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obtain all available information bearing 
upon it, I requested my friend to procure 
me the details,and he accordingly a few 
days ago kindly sent me the following 
particulars :— 

“ About forty years ago, a young croco- 
dile was found in a drain by some 
labourers at Great Haywood, Stafford- 
shire. Their attention was first attracted 
by a squealing noise which proteeded 
from a covered drain, and which they at 
first thought was made by a dog. One of 
the labourers went for a pickaxe and 
shovel and commenced to open the drain, 
when as soon as he had made a sufficient 
opening out popped the head of the eroco- 
dile, which frightened the fellow so 
awfully that he dropped his shovel and 
ran away, followed by the other labourers 
who were looking on. Not finding them- 
selves pursued, however, they at length 
stopped and held a council of war, when 
one of the most daring undertook to go 
back and try to kill the nnknown monster 
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with the pickaxe. This he eventually 
accomplished, and as such a curiosity 
had never been seen before in the neigh- 
bourhood it was sent to be stuffed, and 
was handed over, as I understand, to Lord 
Talbot, of Ingestre Hall, where I believe 
it is still preserved. It measured about 
8 ft., or a little more, in length.” 

My friend adds :—‘‘ It is important to 
state that the drain in which it was found 
communicated with the Trent, from the 
banks of which it was only a few yards 
distant. It is not improbable, therefore, 
that the reptile had made its escape from 
some homeward-bound vessel, and had 
found its way up the Trent and into the 
drain in which it was discovered.” 

Whether this theory of my friend is a 
satisfactory one or not, I must leave some 
of your readers to determine.—I am, &c., 


Joun Ilexny Bevrrace. 


61, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
July, 1867. 


TRADESMEN’'S TOKENS. 


4. Mr. Unsan,—I possess two trades- 
men’s tokens, which I do not find men- 
tioned in Boyne’s “ Tokens ” (1858), pro- 
bably because the dates of my specimens 
are later than those of the coins which he 
enumerates. The following descriptions 
may interest some of your readers :—A 
halfpenny. Obdverse: “Wm. Rushee, 
Hatter, Booksel'., & Stationer, Banbury ” 
—a man’s bust, with a wig and 
frilled shirt. Reverse: “ Deus est nobis 
sol et scutum”—a blazing sun with a 
face. Round the edge: “ Payable at Ban- 


MEDIEVAL 


5. Mr. Unsan,—The magnificent dona- 
tipn to the town of Liverpool of the 
already celebrated Mayer Collection of 
Antiquities and Works of Art, although 
only open temporarily for one short holi- 
‘day week, has nevertheless been produc- 
tive of interesting archzeological fruit. 

Curiously enough, the first article 
brought for my examination and report 
proved an example of the class of spurious 
objects of lead or tap-metal, said to be 
manufactured in Rosemary Lane, and 
passed off as antiques. It is of the latter 
metal, bearing upon one side a large 
helmeted head and bust, with visor up ; 
reverse, a front face in a beaded spade- 
shaped shield, both fields being circum- 


bury, Oxford, or Reading,” A halfpenny. 
Obverse : “ Talbort Fyan, Grocer, Poolbeg 
Street, Dublin, 1794”—a sugar loaf and 
a, squat bottle, marked “Brandy.” e- 
verse: “ For the honor and use of trade” 
—a full-length figure of Justice, with her 
emblems. ound the edge: ‘“ Payable at 
Dablin, Cork, or Derry.” ‘The first 
specimen is much the older of the two, © 
and it is roughly executed ; the second is 
well-finished and sharp.—I am, &c., 
Epwarp J. Woop. 
5, Charles Square, N. 


SEALS. 


scribed with a number of coarse and in- 
congruous letters. It bears the date 1001, 
—a somewhat similar plaque of lead or 
pewter in my own possession bears 1500, 
and both are said to have been found 
during excavations by a navvy. 

The inedited objects of interest, chiefly 
recent “ finds,” are :— 

1, A medizeval seal of latten, inscribed 
“he S’ PIETER. VAN. DER. PIETE.” 
In the field it bears, within a variously 
cusped triangular form, a spade-shaped 
shield vert, a chief indented or, or argent, 
charged with three flaming stars. The 
small angle compartments of the trefoil 
each contain a plain cross in relief, forming 
a cross of four fusils or lozenges incuse,and 
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the exccution of the whole is good 15th- 
century workmanship. I do not find among 
the infinite multiplicity of old Randle 
Holmes’s illustrations or descriptions, in 
his “ Academie of Armoury,” any answer- 
ing to the above, and consequently assume 
it to be a rare escutcheon. The name 
gives little assistance in tracing out the 
family here; for through the elapse of 
four centuries the name may have been 
corrupted into Vanderput, Vandeput, 
Vanderpete, Verpete, &c., to say nothing 
of the varieties of plain Peter, in case the 
owner or his descendants settled in this 
country, and dropped the prefixes. From 
the number of the stars, the heraldic 
“flames” of which I took to be what 
they actually are, trefoils, I am advised 
that in all probability the authentic be- 
longed to the second son of some good 
family. It was found in January, 1866, 
during the excavation of a deep sewer 
from the village of Crosby to the shore, a 
little north of Liverpool. Whether the 
original owner (it is now in my possession) 
was a Dutch supercargo shipwrecked upon 
what was in those days a dangerous sand- 
shoaled coast, or a skilful Fleming, intro- 
duced by King Edward IIL, to perfect 
our ancestors in his country’s textile arts, 
will probably remain a moot point. 

2. A ld4th-century seal of latten, some- 
what less in size than the last, and of 
ruder work, inscription “ >} S’ W LIELMI. 
BOTELER,” around the well-known reli- 
gious symbol or device, the Pelicanus 
Dei, or rather perhaps the Pelican in 
Piety, inasmuch as a lily, the symbol of 
purity, is issuing from the breast of the 
bird in lieu of the customary drops of 
blood, a most unusual modification of this 
device. This example was found in the 
year 1864, in the grounds of Darnhall 
(late Darnhill Grange), not far from 
Hartford in Cheshire, or from the once 
proud Abbey of Vale Royal, founded by 
iidward [., the earlier religious house or 
Abbey of Darnhale, having been founded 
by him whilst prince only, for 100 monks, 
in 1266. As the prefix Le does not appear 
in the inscription, it is probable this seal 


belonged to some scion of the noble house. 


of the Le Botelers of Bewsey, barons of 
Warrington, and several branches of this 
old Lancashire family (of which William 
was a favourite name) existed in the south 
of this country, and the sister one of 
Chester in the 15th century,et seg. This 
seal is in the possession of A. B. Walker, 
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Esq., of Gateacre, near Liverpool, but 
formerly of Darnhall. 

8. A small egg-shaped seal of latten, 
probably of the same period as the last 
named, but sadly oxydised, the inscription 
no doubt originally reading “SAVNCTA. 
MARGERETE,” but the name is now 
alone legible. The saint is accompanied 
by her usual symbols, standing upon the 
body of a dragon, and holding in her left 
hand a cross-headed staff, the foot of which 
is placed within the jaws of the monster. 
Yo the right a tree is seen as a bit of 
scenery, and indicative of sylvan life. 
The present example was washed in 
March of this year, by the tide, from a 
medieval stratum of soil in the bank of 
the sea beach of Cheshire. This bed (of 
commingled sand, clay and vegetable 
matter from the elder forest layers) must 
have yielded many thousands of objects 
of interest and value, mostly carried out 
and reinterred in the hugely growing 
Hoyle sandbank, nearly opposite, ere 
notice had been taken of the relics of old 
settlements, whose very sites have been 
cleared away. Thus, only the minor 
objects of their various inhabitants, rang- 
ing from ancient British times to those of 
the Tudors, and lost in this sandy soil, 
remain to us. 

4, Early in the succeeding month, upon 
revisiting this interesting locality, where 
illustrations of every portion of our 
national history have been found, I met 
with another 14th-century seal, recently 
washed out by a high N.E. gale. Like 
the rest of my little batch of seals, it 
proves to be of latten (in previous years 
they mostly occurred of pewter), but the 
remains of a small loop for suspension to 
the person had become so corroded as to 
break off upon the first examination of 
the matrix. The face, however, of my 
little authentic, which is of the vesica 
piscis form and very thin, is nevertheless 
in good order. A bird, probably the 
typical one of Hope, appears in the field, 
bearing in its beak what I at first ima- 
gined to be an imperfectly formed fleur- 
de-lys, but the object may only prove to 
be a sprig of foliage. The old seal of” 
the burgesses of Liverpool (temp. John), 
lost with most of the muniments of the 
corporation upon the taking of this town 
by Prince Rupert, bore the eagle of St. 
John the Divine with a fleur-de-lys in its 
beak, not a sprig of foliage, as Mr. Pidgeon 
and other writers have asserted. Sun, 
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moon, and stars are also introduced. The 
king and his patron saint (1), the Evange- 
list, were thus complimented in unison. 
The circumscription of the new “find” is 
an excellent but yet very scarce mediseval 
motto, “TIMETE DOMINV(M)” “Fear 
the Lord.” 

Another very curious inscribed object 
from the same place—the moieties found 
one in 1865, and the other last year-- 
deserves mention. It is a flat annular 
brooch of pewter two inches in diameter, 
and bearing in large characters, incuse 
for coloured pastes, “X IHESVS NAZA- 
RENVS. LA.” The last two letters are 
legible enough, but I cannot translate 
them ; neither have I as yet received from 
any archeological ‘friend a suggestion as 
to their probable meaning. Should any 
of your numerous literary or scientific 
readers be so fortunate as to hit upon 
their signification, or render any assist- 
ance in tracing out the family of Master 
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Pieter Van Der Piete, such information 
will be heartily welcomed by the writer. 

Since penning the above, a massive 
finger-ring of the 16th or 17th century, 
and of brass inlaid with gold, has been 
brought under my notice by Mr. Mayer. 
It was discovered somewhere in Cheshire 
since the commencement of the present 
year; but the precise locality has not 
been ascertained. The face is seven-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, and bears a shield 
charged with a lion rampant, upon the 
shoulder of which is a small but deep 
crescent ; above are the initials T. C.; the 
whole within a dotted circle, or rather 
slight oval. Upon either side of the face 
occurs floral work, and the whole of the 
ornamentation is executed in gold. 

Iam, &c. 
Hy. Ecrorp Suita. 


Aldbro’ House, Egremont, Birkenhead, 
July 4, 1867. 


THE HENRIES. 


6. Mr. Urnsan,—Tendering my thanks 
to “ Historicus Mus.” for the favourable 
way in which he is pleased to speak of 
my article on the “ Rise of the Planta- 


genets” (see G. M. for June, p. 787), I 
would wish to point out that Henry VIII.’s 
claim to the throne was as imperfect in 
the true sense of the word “ legitimate,” 
on his mother’s side, as it was on his 
father’s, inasmuch as the Act of Parlia- 
ment which settled the crown on 
Richard III. gave, as the reason for so 


doing, the incontrovertible logic of facts 
that Edward LV. had contracted marriage 
with Eleanor, daughter of Lord Shrews- 
bury, previous to his marriage with the 
widow Lady Grey; consequently, the 
issue by that second marriage was illegi- 
timate to all intents and purposes, ac- 
cording to the laws of God and man. 
lam, &c., 
Bourcuter W. Saviez. 


Dawlish, July, 1867. 


JOHNSON VERSUS GOLDSMITH. 


7. Mr. Urnsay,—I give you, in Bos- 
well’s own words and punctuation, an 
extract from his “ Life of Dr. Johnson.” 
I give you also an extract from the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield.” Perhaps you can 
reconcile both extracts. 


BoswELi :—“ Johnson having argued for 
some time with a pertinacious gentleman : 
his opponent, who had talked in a very 
puzzling manner, happened to say, ‘[ 
don’t understand you, sir;’ upon which 
Johnson observed, ‘Sir, I have found you 
an argument; but I am not obliged to 
find you an understanding.’” 

GoLpsMITH :—*‘‘ I protest,’ cried Moses, 
I don’t rightly understand the force of 
your reasoning ; but, if it be reduced to 
one single proposition, I fancy it may 
then have an answer.’ ‘Oh, sir,’ cried the 
Squire, ‘I am your most humble servant ; 


I find you want me to furnish you with 
argument and intellects too. No, sir! 
there, I protest, you are too hard for 
me.’” 


Did Boswell get the story at second 
hand from his friend Langton, to whom 
he acknowledges himself indebted, and 
who drew upon his memory (in old age) 
for many of his facts? I fancy I can hear 
the great Doctor’s reply to the question as 
to whether he ever made the remark 
which Boswell puts into his mouth. ‘‘ No, 
sir! I never made it. I am, I trust, as in- 
capable of wilfully pilfering another man’s 
thoughts, as I am unlikely to forget that 
they are not my own.”—I am, &c., 


James F, Furr. 


Killeshandra, Co. Cavan. 
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INSCRIPTION AT WHITE WALTHAM. 


8. Mr. Unsan,—The lines you publish 
are well known here, though they have 
been removed for many years, some sixty 
or seventy at least, as far as I can make 
out. Many people, however, can still 
quote them, either wholly or partially. 
They were, I fancy, composed by a music- 


master at Maidenhead, called “ Wylie,” or 
some such name. The house on which the 
board was placed is still here; but there 
is no one of the name of Grove here now. 
—I am, &c., 
W. W. Yonas, Vicar. 
White Waltham, July, 1867. 


LEEK PASTIES. 


9. Mr. Unsay, —I cut the following 
account of a curious custom from a pro- 
vincial paper: — “ Leek Pasties. — At 
Earl's Barton, on Shrove Tuesday morn- 
ing, the ancient custom of making leek 
pasties was duly honoured. At an early 
hour a party of shoemakers procured a 
chaff-cutter and a quantity of leeks, and 
proceeded to the Green, where they 
publicly chopped the favourite vegetable, 
to the amusement of the natives, and the 


wonder of strangers. The work of the 
day lasted for some hours. Several leek 
feasts were held. One of the “ pasties,” 
about 4 ft. in diameter, was easily eaten 
at the Boot, and several others at the 
various inns,” 

Can any of the readers of Taz GentLz- 
man’s Macazine throw any light on its 
origin ?—I am, &c., 

J. M. Cowpsn. 

Davington, Faversham. 


BISHOP HALL. 


10. Mr. Unsan,—I should be obliged 
to any of your correspondents who would 
assist me in obtaining information as to 
the ancestors of John Hall, Bishop of 
Bristol. He was rector of St. Aldate’s, 
Oxford, and Master of Pembroke College, 
in that University, and was made Bishop 
of Bristol in 1691. He died at Oxford, 
on the 4th of February, 1709-10, and was 
buried at Bromsgrove, in Worcestershire. 
His monumental inscription is printed in 
Willis’s “ Cathedrals,” vol. ii., p. 782. 

He was the only son of John Hall, 
M.A., vicar of Bromsgrove, 1624—1652, 


by Anna, his wife, who died January 1, 
1658. ‘he said John Hall died 19th of 
August, 1652, and was buried at Broms- 
grove.—-Vide Nash’s “ Worcestershire,” 
vol. i., p. 163. Nash also quotes a monu- 
ment for Mrs. Phoebe Hall, who died 4th 
August, 1717, aged 82. Was she the 
wife of Bishop Hall? Burke’s “General 
Armory” gives——crusilly, 3  talbots’ 
heads erased, as the arms of Bishop Hall.’ 


Iam, &c., 
G. W. MarsHatu. 


118, Jermyn-street, 8. W. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


11. Mz. Unsax,—In the account of 
utensils in Walbersurch Church, given by 
you at p. 75, I find an item of “ two cor- 
porace cappes” (corporax cups), “one 
with a cerchy, another without.” Mr. E. 
Peacock, in his note thereon, does not 
explain the meaning of the word “ cerchy.” 
What does it mean? Could it have been 
a kerchief, or covering? In the nunnery 
of St. Martin, Dover, before the dissolu- 
tion, were “vij. olde corporacs of div* 
cullors silke, w' vij. kurches to the 
same.” (Dugdale’s Monast. Ang. iv. 542.) 
Ancient ecclesiastical utensils were some- 
times made in architectural shapes, with 
canopies, pinnacles, towers, columns, 
buttresses, and such like. Has the 


“cerchy” above mentioned any affinity to 
the cercys which, as Fosbroke (Encycl. 
Antiq., vol. i. p. 35) says, was a certain 
portico in a Greek building ? 

Mr. Peacock tells us that the corporax 
cup “ was usually screened by a thin veil 
of silk or muslin ;’ and he mentions one 
which was “enveloped in a cloud-like 
muslin.” I find in an inventory of goods 
in a Jesuits’ college in Clerkenwell (Cam- 
den Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 55), “ cobweb 
laune ” named as part of the altar linen. 
Probably this delicate fabric was used for 
the covering of the pix.—I 4m, &c., 


Epwarp J. Woop. 
5, Charles Square, N. 





Antiquarian Notes. 


By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 


Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 








Numismatics.—Mr. Evans, following the example of his colleague, 
Mr. Madden, who is utilising for the public the rich numismatic stores 
of the British Museum, makes known, through the Vumismatic Chronicle, 
of which, in conjunction with Mr. Vaux and Mr. Madden, he is editor, 
some rare or unpublished Roman medallions from his own cabinet. 

One of Antoninus Pius, of middle-brass size, bears upon the inscribed 
reverse a nude youthful male figure, with his right hand upon a staff 
entwined with a serpent. In front is a tall cippus, upon which is an 
object like a candelabrum ; behind him, a tree. 

The device of the reverse is not altogether easy of explanation. The 
serpent coiled round the wand is the common attribute of A®sculapius ; 
but with this exception, the figure is that of Apollo ; and Mr. Evans is 
inclined to interpret it as a copy of some statue well known at the time 
of Apollo Alexicacus or Salutaris. The object which surmounts the 
column is not clearly defined: it may probably be a representation of a 
lighted candelabrum. 

A large and fine medallion of Severus bears a figure of Victory, in an 
advancing attitude, holding a wreath and palm branch, referring, it may 
be, to the overthrow of Pescennius Niger, whose defeat in the battle of 
Issus accords in date with that of the medallion. This rare piece has 
two small pivot holes drilled into its edge, so that it appears to have 
been mounted in a frame, such as that of a military standard. 

The third medallion is of Gallienus and his son Saloninus, inscribed 
on the obverse round the two heads, CONCORDIA AVGVSTORVM; and on 
the reverse, VICTORIA AVGVSTORVM, with four figures. Two of these 
represent Gallienus and the young Cesar, face to face, holding in joined 
hands a globe, upon which is a small victory; behind them, on each 
side, is a military figure, the one holding a standard, the other a spear. 

The coins found at Holwell, in Leicestershire, have afforded Mr. 
Longstaffe the means of pointing out the distinctions between the coins 
of the Henries IV., V., and VI. ; and his paper will be found most 
useful in explaining a series of coins presenting no very marked or 
obvious difference, and requiring a knowledge of the mint-marks and 
other minute distinctions to distinguish them. 

A discovery of Anglo-Saxon sceattas in Friesland is referred to. In 
223 examined there were found thirty-one varieties, the greater number 
of known types; but a few are new to us. It may be questioned 
whether the whole of the sceattas called Anglo-Saxon were struck in 
England : many, doubtless, were ; and therefore discoveries such as this 
are valuable; and it is to be hoped the Numismatic Society will be 
induced to re-engrave the plates of these Friesland sceattas, which, being 
privately printed, are almost inaccessible. 
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A discovery of Roman silver coins, made a short time since, in the 
West of England will, it is understood, be shortly made public by Mr. 
Evans, who has found among them some new types and places of coin- 
age, one of which he assigns to Britain, apparently for the first time. 


The Archaic Sculpturings upon Rocks.—Sir J. Y. Simpson, who has 
long devoted much time and attention to the sculptures or cuttings upon 
the rocks and stones in Scotland, has just published a work on the 
subject, in which he gives, in thirty-six plates, examples of the cuttings 
in Scotland, in Ireland, in the Channel Islands, in Brittany, and in 
Sweden and Denmark. ‘The comparison shows a marked family likeness 
among many, and traces of resemblance among most,—the works cer- 
tainly, if not of primitive, of barbarous and illiterate peoples. The 
sculptures of processional figures in plate xxxvi., of course, belong to a 
very different class, ‘still rude ; but comparatively modern in regard to 
the rings and cups as they are called. Sir J. Y. Simpson has brought 
together a very numerous collection of these specimens of early art— 
how early it is impossible to say, or when they began, and when they 
ended. ‘ When once begun,” the learned author remarks, “ such types 
of lapidary carving and ornamentation would, for the same reason, be in 
all likelihood readily transmitted down to future generations, and, 
perhaps, to races even, that followed long after those who first engraved 
them on our stones and rocks. Possibly this sacred symbolization—if 
they were sacred—contributed to the same end ; for forms and customs 
that were originally religious observances often persist through very long 
ages after their primary religious character is nearly or utterly forgotten, 
and even when the type of religion has been totally, and even repeatedly, 
changed. As yet, we want a sufficient body and collection of data to 
determine with any accuracy the exact age or ages and periods at which 
the lapidary cup and ring cuttings we have described were sculptured. 
But the facts we possess are quite sufficient, I think, to prove that the 
date or dates at which they were for the most part formed must be very 
remote. In evidence of this remote or archaic character I shall appeal 
in the following chapters to their precedence of letters and traditions ; 
to various data regarding the connection of these rude sculptures with 
the dwellings and sepultures of archaic man; to the archaic character of 
the antiquarian relics with which they have been found in combination ; 
and to their geographical distribution as bearing upon their antiquity.” * 


_ Lhe Invasion of Britain by Julius Casar.—The essays which, from 
time to time, have appeared on the subject of Czsar’s invasion of 
Britain cannot amount to fewer than a hundred, and yet there are yearly 
new views given to the world on some portion of the historical mate- 
rials: on the port of embarkation from Gaul ; on the place of landing in 
Britain; or on the events and marches which preceded or followed the 
sailing from Gaul and the arrival in Britain. The writers include some of 
the most eminent of the French and English antiquaries and historians 
who, after all their labours, leave the main questions unsettled for fresh 


* “Archaic Sculpturings of Cups, Circles, &c., upon Stones and Rocks in Scot- 


land, England, and other Countries.” By Sir J. Y. Simpson, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., 
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investigations and new theories. Czesar’s peculiar terse style, clear enough 
for general description, but sometimes ambiguous in expressions as regards 
details, has furnished wide scope for this variety of opinions and for appa- 
rently endless discussions. Among the more recent investigators are Dr. 
Guest, the Society of Antiquaries of London, and the Emperor Napo- 
leon. The Society of Antiquaries, having more especially in view the 
theories of the eminent astronomers, Halley and Airey, sought the 
assistance of the Government in 1862, and obtained the assistance of 
the Hydrographical Department of the Admiralty with respect to the 
course of the Dover tides in mid-channel and near the shore, which 
now, as in the time of Cesar, run in contrary directions. The experi- 
ments had in view Czsar’s own account of the state of the moon, the 
day, and hour; and these experiments, which are detailed in the 
Archeologia, seem to decide the place of landing to be at or near Hythe. 

The Emperor Napoleon, in the second volume of his “ History of 
Julius Cesar,” taking advantage also of the best information which the 
scierice of France could afford, tested by his own sound judgment, lands 
the invader on the open coast at Deal or Walmer. This has induced 
the Society of Antiquaries to renew its application to the Admiralty, 
when the Duke of Somerset forwarded to the president the following 
note :— 

**Tt is correctly stated, at page 39 of Lewin’s ‘Conquest of Britain,’ that at 3 P.M. 
of 27th August, B.c. 55, the current was running to the westward, and would con- 
tinue to do so until 6°30 P.M. 

** Substituting the 25th August for the 27th at the same hour of 3 P.M., the current 
would still be running to the westward, but would only continue to do so until 4 P.M. 

** Therefore, if Caesar weighed from off Dover at 3 p.M. of the 25th of August, he 
would have done so under the same conditions of tide as regards direction; but he 
= only have had one hour’s duration of westerly stream instead of three anda 

ours. 


This is in reference to the Emperor’s fixing the landing on the 25th 
of August instead of the 27th, and showing that if it were so allowed 
from the text of Cesar, the conclusion of his Majesty could not be 
sustained. Added to this question are certain interpretations of words 
and phrases bearing on the date with which our English antiquaries do 
not agree with the Emperor ; but which are far too prolix to be reviewed 
here. They are all legitimate to a full and complete discussion ; but, 
after all, the controversy does not seem settled satisfactorily. What 
appears to be wanting in conjunction with the experiments made by 
order of the Admiralty is an inquiry into the state of the line of coast at 
the period of Czsar’s invasions ; whether it was then as it is now; and 
whether such changes may not have taken place so as to render the 
application of experiments on the tides at the present day to B.c. 55 
deceptive or inconclusive. Dr. Guest, who has taken great pains in 
considering the subject in all its bearings, asks if we are justified in 
reasoning from present phenomena on the state of the tides in the time 
of Cesar? He directs attention to the known changes which have been 
wrought in the marshes, the sands, and the shingle beds of the Kentish 
coast. 

‘* No one now doubts that the portion of the Romney Marshes, called Old Romney 


Marsh, was ‘inned’ by the Romans; and as it is protected from the sea by the spit 
of shingle which runs from Hythe to New Romney, we may conclude that thus far the 
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resent coast coincided with that which existed in the time of Cesar. According to 
Mr. Elliott, the very intelligent engineer of the Marshes, the Rother formerly emptied 
itself at New Romney ; and thus, accordingly, must have been the inlet by which the 
tide originally entered. By a cautious and well-reasoned induction Mr. Elliott arrives 
at the following conclusions : that an inland spit of shingle, called ‘Lydd Rypes,’ was the 
ancient beach south of this inlet, in the time of Czesar, the remainder of Dungeness being a 
later accretion from the sea ; that this spit was prolonged across the bight formed by the 
Rother when it scooped out its present channel in the 13th century, and that Old Win- 
chelsea stood on this prolongation of the spit, many circumstances conspiring to fix the 
site of the lost town in this position. What, then, must have been the course of the 
tide-wave in these days of old? It must have come up the Channel uninterruptedly 
along a coast of gentle curvature; and at New Romney must have been swallowed by 
an estuary spreading over some §0,000 acres. From this estuary it is now excluded ; 
and instead of the uninterrupted flow I have described, it -is dashed against the shingle 
beds of Dungeness. Diverted from its course, it runs round the Ness with a current 
like a mill-race, and forms on the other side, in Romney Hoy, a strong eddy, so that 
when a vessel is wrecked (as too often happens) on the west side of the Ness, it throws 
up its timbers and the bodies of the poor fellows who went down in it in this Romney 
Hoy. Can we readily imagine a greater derangement of the tidal currents ?” 


Dr. Guest then proceeds to the north of Dover; and, first of all, 
adduces weighty historical evidence to show that the Goodwin Sands— 
assumed by all who have lately discussed the question of Czesar’s 
landing-place to have existed in his time—are of much later formation. 
The Downs he gives reasons for believing to have been at one time 
dry land, covered with sand-hills ; the Sandwich Flats, a low ness or 
foreland, probably divided into islands; and the other known changes 
which have taken place along this coast to the Thames, including the 
silting up of Richborough and Sandwich Harbours, and the Wantsum. 
These are matters which cannot be excluded from a full and impartial 
consideration of the question. 

The entire disappearance of the Portus Lemanis has, moreover, to be 
considered in relation to the changes in the coast-line. But yet, more 
important than all, where so much is doubtful, are the facts which fol- 
lowed the landing of Czesar. He landed upon a plain and open shore (aperto 
ac plano littore), at about seven Roman miles from Dover ; and to this 
place the Britons sent on their chariots and cavalry to oppose him. Is 
it likely, then, an invading army would land at any place in the direction 
of Hythe; or can any spot there or on the coast, now known as the 
Romney Marshes, answer the appellation of plain and open? The next 
indispensable requirement is a river at about twelve miles from the 
camp, near the landing-place, flanked inland by high ground, upon 
which the Britons were posted to oppose Czsar’s march. Mr. Lewin, 
selecting Hythe as the place of debarkation, suggests the Stour, near 
Wye. The Emperor Napoleon fixes on the Little Stour at Kingston ; 
Dr. Guest, the Stour, near Sturry and Grove Ferry. The last men- 
tioned locality seems to embrace all the requirements ; but probably it 
would be as well once more to review all these localities, with the 
features of the country and the distances. 


. Lancashire.—Mr. C. Hardwick announces a discovery of more than 
ordinary interest, because by means of coins an approximate date may 
be assigned to the ornaments ; and as it is extremely seldom that such 
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chances occur, it is to be hoped the Historic Society of Cheshire and 
Lancashire will give engravings of the whole of the objects buried with 
the coins. 

The coins, from 500 to 700, in brass, are from Gallienus to Carausius, 
including some of Maximian. As these coins do not seem to have 
been very minutely examined, it does not appear whether the coins of 
Maximian are anterior, contemporary, or posterior to the usurpation of 
Carausius ; neither is it shown that the coins in themselves have been 
examined as to rarity or peculiarity, and in so large a number some new 
fact may be looked for; but, as observed, their peculiar value in this 
case is the date they give to silver bracelets ornamented with the vine 
leaf and bunches of grapes, to armlets, to finger rings, &c., the whole of 
which the Society cannot do better than have engraved, while the coins 
are quite worthy of being submitted to careful numismatic scrutiny. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Dr. Bruce, Mr. Clayton, and other leading 
members of the Society of Antiquaries, are projecting researches at 
Lanercost. All who have read Dr. Bruce’s “ Roman Wall” know that 
precisely at this point the Roman stations, hitherto identified in order as 
laid down in the ‘“ Notitia Imperii,” can no longer be pointed out with 
certainty. Up to Amboglanna all is clear. Then follows “ Petriana,” 
which gave name to an a/a, or wing, of cavalry recorded on the face of 
a quarry near Lanercost. ‘The stones of the conventual buildings here 
are nearly all taken from Roman walls; and thus there is reason to 
believe that this station of “ Petriana” may be discovered in its ruins 
at or near Lanercost. It is rather remarkable that in all the memoirs 
of the late Duke of Northumberland no mention is made of the proposal 
he made to the President of the Society of Antiquaries of London to 
institute full researches along the line of the Great Wall, at his own 
cost, giving the said society the power to send proper men for the 
work. The President rejected the proposal, having merely mentioned 
it to the Council; but his Grace’s liberal intentions should at least 
have been remembered and recorded. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund.—Meetings in aid of the Fund have 
been held at Oxford and Cambridge, the former of which has resulted 
in a grant of 500/. The Syrian Improvement Fund has granted 250/., 
and the British Association 100/—s50/. for general purposes, and 50/. 
for four sets of meteorological instruments, which, having been tested 
and certified by Mr. Glashier, F.R.S., are now on their road to Bey- 
rout, to be distributed among four selected places. The committee for 
forming a Biblical Museum report that they have arranged to locate 
the museum at South Kensington, and to open it in the early part of 
next year. If bulletins, with outline engravings of the chief discoveries, 
were made, the subscriptions, at present by no means adequate to attain 
the objects contemplated by the committee, would doubtless be 
increased. 
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Sctentifie Notes of the Nionth, 


Physical Science.—Two events, to borrow a sporting phrase, are to 
come off this month, which observers of natural phenomena may 
“ make a note of” in their diaries. The August meteors, St. Lawrence’s 
“ fiery tears,” may be looked for on the nights of the gth, roth, and 
11th of August ; and on the 21st the planet Jupiter will be visible appa- 
rently without satellites for nearly two hours; three of those appendages 
being invisible in consequence of their simultaneously crossing the 
planet’s disc, and the fourth being obscured by Jupiter’s shadow. Of 
course this second phenomenon, which is of rare occurrence, having been 
observed only four times in the past two centuries, can only be seen by 
those who are armed with telescopes.—At the last meeting of the Astro- 
nomical Society, Mr. Stone communicated the results of some calcula- 
tions of the relative linear dimensions of the minor planets revolving 
between Mars and Jupiter. ‘Taking for a standard one which had been 
measured by Sir William Herschel, and inferring their dimensions from 
their apparent magnitudes or degrees of brightness, he had found that 
these tiny worlds range from 17 to 214 miles in diameter.—The Great 
Nebula in Orion has lately received a great deal of attention from 
astronomers. Lord Oxmantown, inheriting the astronomical tastes of 
his father, the Earl of Rosse, sent to the last meeting of the Royal 
Society an account of observations of that wonderful object made with 
the great telescopes at Birr Castle during the past twenty years. The 
paper contains a list of new stars detected during examination of the 
nebula ; a discussion of the form and limits of the nebulosity, and of the 
evidence of change, as shown by the variability of some of the stars, 
and of the intensity of parts of the filmy mass ; and a section on resolv- 
ability and on spectrum observations. At a recent meeting of the 
French Academy of Sciences, the Rev. Padre Secchi deposited two 
charts of the same nebula, made in 1859 and 1865. M. Le Verrier 
asked the Roman astronomer if a comparison of his charts with those 
by earlier astronomers brought to light any changes in the configuration 
of the nebula. He replied that he was unable to answer the question, 
as he had not made the necessary comparisons ; but he believed that it 
had undergone some modification, especially in the central or brightest 
region.—M. Janssen has been with his spectroscope to the summit of 
Etna, where he has been employing it upon the principal planets: he 
concludes that he has detected the presence of the vapour of water in 
the atmospheres of Mars and Saturn.—Herschel, Humboldt, and Arago 
have independently asserted that the full moon has a tendency to dis- 
perse clouds, and the theory thus canonised has been handed down as a 
meteorological fact: but Mr. Ellis, an observer at Greenwich, having 
some doubts, formed from his own experience as a moon watcher, upon 
its validity, has made a careful examination of recorded weather obser- 
vations, with a view of putting it to the test. He has collected the 
Greenwich cloud observations, made every two hours for seven years, 
and deduced the mean amount of cloud for every hour of the day : then 
he has compared the mean amount of cloud at each hour for the whole 
seven-year period with the mean amount for each hour of the day of 
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full moon and of new moon, and his results unmistakeably prove that 
the sky is least clear at the time of full moon, and therefore that the 
moon has not the cloud-dispersing power ascribed to her. Mr. Ellis’s 
paper is printed, with such tabular details as are necessary, and with 
some comments on the causes of the general belief, in the Philosophical 
Magazine for July.—M. Nadar’s great balloon, as announced last month, 
went up several times, with scientific observers and instruments, but no 
noteworthy phenomenon was recorded, except, perhaps, that the force 
of the wind increased with the altitude.—The question of priority of the 
application of the electric telegraph to storm-warnings is discussed by 
Dr. Jelinek, of Prague, in a contribution to the Memoirs of the Austrian 
Meteorological Society. The author considers the question under three 
aspects: 1. Priority in suggesting the use of the telegraph for collecting 
simultaneous observations made in distant parts of a country: 2. 
Priority in carrying out this suggestion, or actually organising a system 
of telegraphic reports from many distant stations to one central office : 
3. Use of the reports thus collected to give warnings of approaching 
storms. The first honour is attributed to Dr. Kreil, of the Prague 
Observatory, who propounded the idea in 1843, and in 1857 urged his 
former proposal upon the Austrian Government. ‘The second share of 
credit appears to be due to Le Verrier, who laid down on a map the 
atmospheric condition of France at 8 a.m. on February 26, 1855. 
No doubt, says Dr. Jelinek, exists on the third count. Buys Ballot 
gave storm-warnings to the Netherlands coast in June, 1860. England 
followed in Feb., 1861, and France in August, 1863. So that England has 
no claim to priority on any point ; but she enjoys the doubtful honour of 
having first given up the system. The public feeling upon this eccentric 
official act is still very strong, and the outcry against it is occasionally 
loud and bitter. Mr. Baxendell, of the Manchester Philosophical 
Society, has again, and in terms of indignation heightened by the refusal 
of the President of the Royal Society to reply to a communication he 
made to him upon the subject, expressed his opinion of the unfitness of 
the “ Scientific Committee” for the office to which they were appointed. 
It appears that the Committee absolutely refuse to send storm-warnings, 
but they offer to telegraph the actual state of the weather in any particular 
place, if those who wish for it will pay half the expense of the transmission. 
We fail to see what use an isolated report can be to any one.—The 
invention and early history of the Thermometer is the subject of a tract, 
in German, which has just issued from the pen of Dr. Fritz Burckhardt. 
The claims of Drebbel, Galileo, Sanctorino, and others, are discussed, but 
the invention is ascribed to the Florentine astronomer.—The lectures 
on Sound which Professor Tyndall delivered at the Royal Institution 
during the past winter have been published. Their author closed the 
season’s Friday evening discourses at that establishment with one on the 
same subject, in the course of which he exhibited the influence of 
sonorous vibrations on light, on streams of water, and on jets of smoke. 


Geology.—M. Janssen has also been analysing, by means of the 
spectroscope, the volcanic flames issuing from Santorin and Stromboli. 
He recognised hydrogen as their principal constituent; sodium was 
shown in abundance, and copper, chlorine, and sodium were detected. 
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From observations of the former volcano, the same observer concludes 
that oscillatory motions of volcanic upheavings are always perpendicular 
to the faults, and that they may be compared to the movements of a 
wound, the lips or edges of which open and shut by turns.—Professor 
Owen has suggested to the New South Wales Colonial Secretary the 
importance and value of a systematic exploration of the Limestone Caves 
of Wellington Valley, in that colony, with a view of gaining evidence 
upon the structure of the ancient and extinct quadrupeds of Australia, 
as well as upon the antiquity and origin of the aboriginal races of the 
country. The Colonial Government, fully recognising the importance 
of the Professor’s proposals, has decided to carry them into effect, and a 
sum of money is to be placed upon the estimates for that purpose.— 
Touching the vital question of colliery explosions, a correspondent of 
the Geological Magazine, Mr. Rofe, urges that colliers have only to 
watch the indications of the barometer to guard against them. Arguing 
by analogy from the case of the blowing well at Preston, he contends 
that a coal mine must be regarded as a gigantic well, from which, when 
the atmospheric pressure diminishes, the expanding air rushes with great 
violence. ‘This circumstance is not of itself dangerous ; but if there be 
an excess of gas in the mine, and at the same time any means of 
ignition, explosion is very likely to follow from it. Hence the barometer 
may be said to indicate a proximate cause of dangers: true; but it will 
not point out how it may be averted.—Either earthquakes are much 
more frequent than of old, or else—as is more likely the truth—we have 
means of hearing of their occurrence that we had not in bygone years. 
By telegraph we hear of a terrible one occurring, at the end of June, at 
Djockjokarta, in Java, causing the sacrifice of numerous lives; and a 
correspondent of Zes AZondes records another which happened at Albano 
(Italy), on either the 16th or the 23rd of June—we do not clearly make 
out which: this shock was not fatal to life, but it caused considerable 
destruction to property. M. St. Claire Deville, too, called the attention 
of the French Academy of Sciences, on July 1, to the earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions that have occurred between Terceira and Graciosa, 
two islands of the Azores group, in the course of which many islets 
analogous to those of Santorin have been produced. He stated, on the 
authority of a Portuguese journal, that on the 1st of June a submarine 
volcano cast up igneous matter in such quantity that a tongue of land 
has been formed with the continent. This ground was unapproachablé 
on account of the incandescence of the rocks and the sulphurous 
vapours from the fissures. M. Deville asked the Academy to take 
interest in procuring information on these eruptions as it did for those 
of Santorin. 


Geography, &c.—At the last meeting of the Geographical Society the 
Rey. W. D. Lloyd, chaplain R.N., described a visit to the Russian 
settlements on the coast of Manchuria. He specially dwelt upon 
Expedition Bay, which, he said, is a splendid harbour, affording an 
impregnable position and a secure shelter for Russian fleets. Being an 
open harbour during the winter months, its possession is of the greatest 
advantage to the Russians, the northern harbours on the coast being 
frozen for several weeks in the year. Since the cession of the country 
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in 1859, Russia has taken complete military possession not only of the 
coast, but of the right bank of the Usuri river, a southern tributary of 
the Amur, and drafts of regiments or of sailors are established every ten 
miles, employed in making the great military road which is to connect 
the settlements with the Amur. Wladivostock, a comparatively flourish- 
ing place further north, is only 200 miles distant overland from the head 
of navigation on the Usuri, and steamers can navigate the river from 
that point to the Amur, a distance of about 450 miles. The author 
described the settlements as thinly peopled, and their trade at present 
of small amount. The freest information was afforded concerning the 
country by the Russian officials. At the same meeting, Sir Arthur 
Cotton endeavoured to excite attention to the vast importance of esta- 
blishing a line of land communication between the navigable portion of 
the Yang-tze-Kiang and that of the Burhampooter in Assam ; thus con- 
necting two vast empires, one of which was peopled by 400,000,000 
inhabitants, and the other by 200,000,000. The distance was not more 
than 250 miles, and this was the only obstacle to a prospective complete 
system of internal navigation between China and the Indus, by way of 
the Yellow River, the Grand Canal, the Yang-tze, the Burhampooter, 
the Ganges, and a canal which will sooner or later be made between the 
Jumna and the Sutlej. The author stated that he had been unable to 
find any information with regard to this narrow tract of intervening 
country which was said to be traversed by inaccessible mountains. No 
European had visited it; and he concluded his paper by sketching out 
a plan of exploration by parties ascending the Irrawaddy, and co- 
operating with others crossing the ranges from Assam.—Scraps of 
unreliable information concerning Livingstone continue to be received 
from time to time. One of the latest stories is that the Johanna man 
Moosa shot the assasin of Livingstone ; but, considering that this is the 
third tale that has been told by that mendacious individual, it is not 
likely to receive credence. It is idle to listen to these reports ; better 
to wait till we can receive the positive information that the brave boat’s 
crew have gone to procure, and which it is hoped will be forthcoming 
by or before Christmas next.—The favourite topic of discussion, the 
Antiquity of Man, was the subject of a paper, by Mr. Crawfurd, read 
before the Ethnological Society on June 25. The author argued 
that ages must have elapsed before man could have attained that 
maturity of intellect which would enable him to make a trustworthy and 
transmissible record of his own actions. The dumb and naked savage 
had to frame a language ; to acquire arts that would furnish him with a 
constant supply of food and clothing ; to discover the useful metals ; so 
to watch the heavenly bodies that he could from their movements con- 
struct a kalendar ; to invent the art of writing. Tracing back to their 
earliest dates the architectural works of the Egyptians, Chinese, 
Assyrians, Hindus, and other admittedly ancient peoples, the full date 
of their monumental histories was shown to be comprised within a com- 
paratively recent era, beyond which it was necessary to look back into a 
much longer vista of previous time, during which those races had pro- 
gressed from brute barbarism to that degree of civilisation which the 
earliest of their respective monuments proved each of them had at that 
epoch actually attained. 
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Eletricity.—The Society of Arts, having determined upon awarding 
the Albert Medal this year to the public benefactor who established the 
electric telegraph, and, as we suppose, finding it difficult to decide 
between the rival claims of Mr. Cooke and Prof. Wheatstone, has 
settled the point, so far as it is concerned, by giving the reward jointly 
to the two gentlemen ; so the medal will be struck in duplicate, and a 
copy, suitably inscribed, will be given to each. This. is the fourth award 
of this medal, which was established in 1864. ‘The first was given to 
Sir Rowland Hill, for his penny postage system; the second to the 
Emperor of the French, for his personal exertions in promoting the 
international progress of arts, especially by the abolition of passports in 
favour of British subjects ; Professor Faraday was the worthy recipient 
last year ; the ground for the award in his case being his discoveries in 
electricity, magnetism, and chemistry.—Another scheme for preventing 
boiler incrustation by electrical means came before a late meeting of the 
New York Polytechnic Association. It was proposed to make the boiler 
part of an electric circuit by connecting its ends with the poles of a 
Daniel’s battery ; and it was said that two boilers thus treated, and 
having incrustations from one-eighth to three-sixteenths of an inch thick, 
were freed in less than five weeks.—Father Secchi suggests a new form 
of sand-battery, of simple construction and considerable durability. 
He takes a thin sheet of copper about eight inches square, and 
cuts six notches on one side about an inch deep, so as to 
leave six points standing. The alternate points are bent horizontal and 
the sheet is rolled and soldered to form a hollow cylinder resting 
on three points. ‘This is set in a glass vessel of the same height, at 
the bottom of which crystals of sulphate of copper are placed, through 
which the vertical points of the cylinder are forced, while the horizontal 
ones rest upon the sulphate. Discs of bibulous paper are passed over 
the cylinder down to the sulphate, and on these a layer of sand is placed. 
A cylinder of zinc is passed over the copper to rest on the sand, and the 
spaces between the copper and zinc, and zinc and glass, are filled with 
sand. The copper cylinder is charged with sulphate, and the battery is 
set in action by pouring water on the sand. The Reverend Father says 
that a battery thus formed will keep in constant action for more than 
two years.—All who have practised the electrotype process for the depo- 
sition of copper have been occasionally annoyed at finding the metal 
deposited in a porous or friable state. A French electrotypist asserts 
that if a small quantity of gelatin be dissolved in the sulphate, the 
deposited metal will be as tough and malleable as rolled copper, while 
the pure bath gives a metal more like cast copper.—In our notes printed 
m the May number allusion was made to the use of the electro-magnetic 
current, in removing impurities from iron during the smelting operation. 
Upon this subject Mr. Thomas Ingle addresses a letter to the Atheneum, 
from which we quote the following :—“At the meeting of the British 
Association, at Birmingham, I addressed a letter to Mr. Bessemer, pro- 
posing the employment of electricity to eliminate the phosphorus, &c., 
from iron while in a state of fusion, and subsequently I conversed with 
him on the subject in the hall of the school; but he did not appear 
then to regard the suggestion as likely to prove of any service. Lately 
I read in the papers that it has been employed by one of the large ma- 
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nufacturers in Sheffield, and with the most important results, identical 
with those I had stated might and could be effected only through the 
electric agency; namely, the separation of the phosphorus, &c., from 
their combinations with the iron, and thereby removing the great 
obstacle to the production of pure steel. I have written to Mr. Bessemer 
to inquire if he had tried the experiment, but have not received an 
answer, and I am curious to learn whether the suggestion I made at 
Birmingham, in 1865, has induced some party to make use of the plan 
I proposed ; and perhaps some one can inform me if ozone is not gene- 
rated and does not exert some influence on the molten mass when the 
electric current is passing through it.” 


Chemistry.—Baron Liebig’s recipe for artificial milk, noticed last 
month, has not found favour with French chemists. Several protests 
have been made against the efficiency of the preparation, and it has 
even been asserted that it is a positively injurious compound. It is said 
that Liebig based his preparation on an old analysis of human milk 
made by a German chemist, when means and modes now in use were 
unknown. The French physicians agree that cows’, goats’, or asses’ milk 
would be preferable to the artificial; and one of them, M. Giboust, 
Professor at the School of Pharmacy, says, that the best possible 
substitute for human milk can be obtained simply by taking cow’s 
milk and adding to it a little sugar and about a fifth of its weight of 
water.—Dr. Letheby reports the results of several analyses of the 
composition of London mud, made during the past twelve months. 
Generally speaking this obnoxious material may be said to be composed 
of equal parts of mineral and organic matter; to be a little more precise, 
the components of the mud from stone-paved thoroughfares ‘may be 
taken as follows :—Horsedung, 57 parts ; abraded stone, 30 parts ; and 
abraded iron, 13 parts. Mr. Tichborne who similarly analysed the 
refuse of Grafton Street, Dublin, found its composition to be: moisture 
33 parts ; organic matter 25, and inorganic matter 42 parts respectively. 
Considering the amount of dust (dried mud) that busy citizens have to 
inhale, these examinations are highly important in a sanitary point of 
view.—Mr. J. A. R. Newlands propounds, in the Chemical News, a 
theory that the varying intensity of the earth’s magnetism may have 
some influence in causing variations in the atomic weights of elements 
in different compounds.—The efficacy of sodium, in contact with 
water and other substances, as an explosive agent for blasting purposes, 
has been tested in some experiments made in the Isle of Man.— 
M. Wurtz has been elected to the chemical chair of the French 
Academy, rendered vacant by the death of M. Pelouze.—A brilliant 
genius, M. Martin Ziegler, has solved the mystery of mysteries ; he has 
discovered the true e/ixir vite, which he somehow or other extracts, in 
the subtle form of a “ force,” from a sort of battery made up of bladders 
and porous cells charged with ammonia and treacle! We should not 
notice this absurdity but for the discreditable fact that our Commis- 
sioners of Patents have actually granted the modern alchemist a patent 
for it ! 


Photography.—The scientific art or artistic science, whichever the 
cavillers prefer, has received a notable promotion on the other side of 
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the Atlantic: the American Photographic Society having become a sec- 
tion of the American Institute. It is considered, with good reason, that 
photographers will gain increased facilities for study and discussion by 
the amalgamation. At the first meeting of the section an interesting 
curiosity was exhibited ; this was a view of a street in New York taken 
during a violent thunderstorm, and showing the course of a flash of 
lightning which occurred during the exposure of the plate—An Ame- 
rican photographer is about to patent a portable camera and dry plate- 
box, so arranged that the plates can be slid into the camera and out 
again one after the other in full sunshine, without danger of exposing 
them to the light. A French photographer describes a precisely analo- 
gous contrivance which, from the twin character of the camera and 
plate-box, he calls the “ Jumelle Photographique.” We have a notion 
that these apparatus are by no means new, but that transferring boxes 
were made in the very early days of the dry plate processes.—Another 
method for transferring photographs to glass, porcelain, &c., has been 
invented by a German chemist, Herr Griine. The peculiarity of the 
process lies chiefly in the way in which impressions are obtained from 
the negative upon a collodion film which can easily be transferred to 
the surface which is to receive the picture. The negative is glazed over 
with a hard glaze, burnt in to form a vitreous varnish. It is coated on 
the glazed side with collodion, and the film is sensitised, exposed to 
light shining through the negative, and the image is developed and 
fixed ; then the edges of the film are separated from the glass, and it is 
floated off into a bath of liquid, and is thence transferred to the object 


it is to decorate, after which it is covered with a flux, and burnt in in 
the ordinary manner. By steeping the film, before transferring it, in a 
solution of gold, or platinum, or iridium, the ultimate colour of the 
vitrified picture may be varied from cold black to warm brown. 


Miscellaneous.—An interesting paper was read before the Paris meet- 
ing of Mechanical Engineers in the early part of last June upon a 
subject which foreshadows important improvements in the working of 
metals. Its author was M. Tresca, and its object was to describe the 
details of a large number of experiments on what the author called “the 
flow of solids.” The principal points in the general conclusions drawn 
from the experiments were these: That solids are modified in form 
according to fixed laws, when sufficiently powerful external forces are 
brought to bear upon them ; that when pressure is exerted upon the 
surface of any material, it is transmitted from particle to particle in the 
interior of the mass, and tends to produce a flow’ in the direction where 
resistence is least ; that the changes of form produced in a forging may 
be considered as results of successive flowings effected by the individual 
blows of the hammer, and that in every case change of form takes 
place from particle to particle, according to a geometrical order which 
admits of mathematical calculation.—A correspondent of an American 
scientific journal relates a circumstance confirmatory of the theory that 
iron undergoes a molecular change from mechanical shocks. An old 
gun-barrel, which had been re-fitted with new stocks and locks several 
times, after standing fire perhaps the millionth time, burst, and in such a 
manner that every one who saw it pronounced it to have been originally 
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a cast-iron barrel, until an old iron-worker convinced them to the con- 
trary by showing the weld on the under side ; otherwise the appearance 
was exactly like cast-iron, and it was as brittle as that material. There 
seems little doubt but that vibration granulates iron. May not iron 
railway bridges some day suffer from this action?—The Paris Com- 
mittee of Weights, Measures and Coins, of whose doings we spoke in 
June, have made their official report relative to units of measure and 
weight. Of course they urge the prompt substitution of the metric 
system, in all its integrity, for the various systems now in use in the dif- 
ferent countries. In furtherance of this ultimate end, they suggest that 
governments should order the teaching of the metric system in public 
schools, and require that it should form part of the public examinations ; 
and that it should be introduced into scientific publications, in public 
statistics, postal arrangements, customs departments, and other branches 
of public administration.—An American engineer patents a new propeller 
for vessels; it consists of a two-bladed paddle, one blade of which 
alternately strikes or forces against the water, while the other presents 
itself edgeways and offers no resistance.—Paper seems destined to play 
a prominent part in the future history of inventions. To the many uses 
to which it has already been turned, boat building may now be added ; 
for a paper boat, thirty feet long, and weighing only forty pounds, has 
been made in America. The paper is rendered waterproof by proper 
varnishes, and the boat is said to be exceedingly tough and capable of 
standing shocks that would splinter a wooden one. 


J. CARPENTER. 
een EE 


A MOST interesting sale took place at the rooms of Messrs. Christie and Manson on 
Saturday, July 5. It consisted of the original manuscripts of many of the poems, 
novels, and ‘prose works of Sir Walter Scott. The MSS. included the originals of the 
“« Lady of the Lake,” ‘‘ Marmion,” ‘‘ Rokeby,” ‘* Lord of the Isles,” ‘* Don Rode- 
rick,” ‘*The Field of Waterloo,” and other poems, with an introductory essay on 
ballad poetry, ‘‘Auchindrane,” ‘‘Anne of Geierstein,” ‘*‘ Count Robert of Paris,” 
**Castle Dangerous,” and two volumes containing portions of ‘* Waverley,” ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
‘The Bridal of Triermain,” and ‘Tales of a Grandfather.” The portion of ‘‘Ivanhoe” 
is believed to be the only portion of that romance which Sir Walter wrote with his 
own hand, as the late Mr. John Ballantyne acted as his amanuensis for a considerable 
part of it, owing to the author having recently recovered from a severe illness. The 
manuscript of the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel” was not preserved. All these manu- 
scripts are remarkable for the extraordinary fluency with which they were written, 
and very few corrections or alterations occurring in them, thus affording a proof of Sir 
Walter Scott’s wonderful facility of composition. These interesting literary relics are 
in a perfect state of preservation, and uniformly bound in russia, with uncut edges. 
Some of these charming tales, which have afforded so much instruction and amuse- 
ment to their readers, were examined with considerable interest, and the competition 
for them was active and spirited. They were sold by the trustees of the late R. Cadell, 
the original publisher of the novels. The following were the prices realised :—Mar- 
mion, 199/. 115. (Harvey); Lady of the Lake, 287/. 4s. (Richardson); Don Roderick, 
38/. 17s. (Hodgson); Rokeby, 1367. 10s. (Hope-Scott); Lord of the Isles, 106/. Is. 
(Hope-Scott) ; Essay on Popular Poetry, 56/. 12s. (Richardson) ; Auchindrane, 28/. 
7s. (Rhodes) ; Anne of Geierstein, 127/. 1s. (Hope-Scott) ; Waverley and Ivanhoe 
(fragments of the original in autograph of author), 152/. 5s. (Richardson) ; Castle 
Dangerous, 32/. 12s. (Richardson) ; Count Robert of Paris, 24/. 3s. (Massey). The 
sale realised in all 1,255 guineas, and among the chief-purchasers was Mr. Hope- 
Scott, of Abbotsford. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 





MONTHLY CALENDAR. 
June 19.—Execution of the Emperor Maximilian at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 


by order of Juarez. 


June 24.—Visit of the Queen of Prussia to her Majesty Queen Victoria at 


Windsor Castle. 


Close of the Prussian Legislature at Berlin. 


June 26—The Pope, in a public consistory, attended by 400 Bishops, 
pronounced an Allocution, in which he praised the zeal of the prelates in 
coming to Rome and their attachment to the Holy See. 

June 29.—The foundation- stone of the Albert Orphan Asylum, at Colling- 
wood Court, near Bagshot, Surrey, laid by her Majesty the Queen. 

Canonisation of twenty-five martyrs of the Roman Catholic Church, at 


St. Peter’s at Rome. 


July 1.—Distribution of prizes at the Great Exhibition at Paris by the 


Emperor Napoleon III. 


July 6.—Visit of the Viceroy of Egypt to the metropolis. 

July 11.—Arrival of 2,400 Belgian Volunteers on a visit to London. 

Opening of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at Bury St. Edmund’s. 

July 12.—Arrival of the Sultan of Turkey on a visit to England. 

July 17.—Navyal review at Spithead in honour of the Sultan’s visit. 

July 20.—Review of the Belgian Volunteers on Wimbledon Common by 
the Prince of Wales in the presence of the Sultan. 

July 22.—Departure of the Belgian Volunteers from London. 

July 23.—The Reform Bill, introduced by Lord Derby, read a second time 


in the House of Lords. 


Departure of the Sultan from London. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





From the London Gazette. 


CIVIL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY, 


June 25. Lieut.-Col. R. L, Playfair to be 
Consul-General in Algeria. 

George French, esq., to be Chief Justice 
of Sierra Leone. 

June 28. Col. John Wilson-Patten to 
be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
vice the Earl of Devon, appointed Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board. 

The Rev. G. D. Boyle, M.A., to be 
Vicar of Kidderminster, vice Dr. T. L. 
Claughton (now Bishop of Rochester). 

July 5. Charles Henry Stewart, esq., to 
be Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ceylon. 

July 9. Lord Lyons to be Ambassador 
at Paris, vice Earl Cowley resigned. 

The Hon. H. G. Elliot to be Ambassador 
at Canstantinople, vice Lord Lyons. 


Sir A. B. Paget, K.C.B., to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at Turin. 

J. A. Macdonald, esq., to be a K.C.B. 
(Civil Division) ; and William P. Howland 
and William M‘Dougall, esqs., of Canada 
West; George Etienne Cartier and Alex- 
ander T. Galt, esqs., of Canada East ; 
Charles Tupper, esq., of Nova Scotia; and 
Samuel Leonard Tilley, esq., of New 
Brunswick, to be C.B’s. 

July 12. Abraham Chalwill Hill Smith, 
esq., to be a member of the Executive 
Council of the Virgin Islands. 

1st Life Guards.—Lieut. A. W. Fulke- 
Greville-Nugent, to be Capt., by purchase, 
vice the Hon. Henry Wyndham, who 
retires; Cornet and Sub-Lieut. the Earl 
of Hillsborough, to be Lieut., by pur- 
chase, vice Greville-Nugent; the Karl of 
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Caledon, to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut., by 
purchase, vice the Earl of Hillsborough. 

7th Hussars. —Cornet Lord Marcus 
Talbot De la Poer Beresford, from the 
12th Lancers, to be Cornet. 

10th Hussars.—Major the Hon. Fre- 
derick Beauchamp Pakenham, from half- 
pay unattached, to be Major. 
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July 16. Richard Challenger, esq., to 
be Auditor-General of St. re ag a be 

July 23. Sir John Rolt to Lord 
Justice of Appeal in Chancery, vice Right 
Hon. Sir G. J. Turner, deceased. 

Capt. Count Gleichen, R.N., to be 
Governor and Constable of Windsor 
Castle. 





BIRTHS. 


March 31. At Stanley, the wife of 
William C. F. Robinson, esq., Governor of 
the Falkland Islands, a dau. 

May 1. At Triucomalee, Ceylon, the 
wife of Major Bent, 25th Regt., a son. 

May 8. At Kishnaghur, Bengal, the 
Lady Ulick Brown, a son. 

May 10. At Graham’s Town, Cape of 
Gocd Hope, the wife of Major Peebles, 
1lth Regt., a dau. 

May 13. At St. Helena, the wife of 
Major George Carden, 5th Fusiliers, a son. 

May 25. At Midnapore, Bengal, the 
wife of W. J. Herschel, esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

June 14, At Spenithorne, Yorkshire, 
the wife of William Chaytor, esq., a son. 

At Bromsgrove, the wife of J. Robeson 
Horton, esq., solicitor, a son. 

At Iver, the wife of the Rev. W. S. 
Ward, a son and dau. 

June 15. At Toronto, the wife of Capt. 
W. Mitchell Innes, 13th Hussars, a dau. 

At Weymouth, the wife of Col. Henry 
Vincent, B.S.C., a dau. 

June 16. At Peckleton, Leicestershire, 
} wife of the Rev. T. E. Chataway, a 


u. 

At St. Austell, Cornwall, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Jane, a son. 

At Wallington-hill, Hants, the wife of 
Lieut. F. W. Lewis, R.N., a son and heir. 

June 17. At Adderley Rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. Athelstan Corbet, a son. 

June 18, At Sutton Courtney, Abing- 
don, the wife of W. Saunders, esq., of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, a son. 

June 19. At Marlborough College, the 
wife of the Rev. G. G. Bradley, a dau. 

At Hereford, the wife of the Rev. G. 
M. Custance, rector of Colwall, a son. 

At Charlton, S.E., the wife of W. S. 
Maud, esq., R.E., a dau. 

At Sanders’ Park, co. Cork, the wife of 
Thomas Sanders, esq., a dau. 

June 20. At Easthampstead, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Davies, a dau. 

At Alnwick, the wife of Capt. Alfred 
Grey, a dau. 

At Smytham, Devon, the wife of Capt. 
Osmund Scott, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Shaw, R.A., a dau. 


At Sutton Courtney Abbey, Abingdon, 
the wife of Theobald Theobald, esq., a son. 

At Buckeridge, Teignmouth, the wife 
of the Rev. Geo. Woolcombe, a dau. 

June 21. At Mount Beacon, Bath, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Holmes, a dau. 

At Bolton-by-Bolland, Yorkshire, the 
wife of the Rev. J. A. Wilson, M.A., a son. 

June 22. At Retford, Notts, the wife 
of the Rev. H. C. Bowker, a son. 

At 4, Chapel-street west, Mayfair, the 
wife of M. H. Court, esq., Commissioner 
of Allahabad, a dau. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of 
the Rev. Dixon Brown, of Unthank Hall, 
Northumberland, a son. 

At Mears Ashby Hall, Northampton, 
the wife of H. M. Stockdale, esq., a son. 

June 23. At Streatham, the wife of Sir 
Kingsmill Grove Key, bart., a dau. 

At Rock Ferry, Cheshire, the wife of 
Lieut. Cuthbert R. Buckle, R.N., a son. 

At Staveley, Yorkshire, the wife of 
J. Hartley, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Meldon, Northumberland, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Pedder, a dau. 

At Coombe Banks, Uckfield, the wife 
of Capt. Harcourt Vernon, R.N., a dau. 

June 24, At 8, Seamore-place, Mayfair, 
Lady Cotterell, a dau. 

At 8, Stepney-green, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Hanly Ball, a dau. 

At Upper Tooting, the wife of J. E. 
Gorst, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Podymore, the wife of the Rev. 
Alfred Highton,.a dau. 

At Great Malvern, the wife of Major 
J. J. H. Keyes, a son. 

At Waterford, the wife of Capt. Henry 
Sheppard, a dau. 

June 25. At Sefton House, Belgrave- 
square, the Countess of Sefton, a son. 

At Arcachon, the Comtesse de Stac- 
poole, a dau. 

At Croydon, the wife of Capt. Norman 
Burnand, Coldstream Guards, a son 

At Outwood, near Wakefield, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Stewart Gammell, a son. 

At Dewchurch, Herefordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. C. E. Hornby, a son. 

At 21, Wilton-crescent, the wife of H. 
Lowther, esq., M.P., a son. 
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June 26. At Pinchbeck, the wife of the 
Rev. Hugh Bryan, a son. 

At Devonport, the wife of the Rev. 
J. A. Bullen, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of G. Weir 
Cosens, esq., @ son. 

At Macosquin, Coleraine, Ireland, the 
wife of the Rev. Thomas M‘Clellan, a 


son. 

At Frimley, the wife of Capt. T. H. 
Pitt, R.A., a dau. 

June 27. At 29, Portman-square, the 
Lady Adine Fane, a dau. 

At 27, Grosvenor-square, the Hon. Mrs. 
Halford, a son. 

At Broughton, Lechlade, Oxon, the 
wife of the Rev. John Avent, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. E. C. Collard, 
vicar of Alton Pancras, a dau. 

At Rochester, the wife of the Rev. 
Thomas T. Griffith, a son. 

At Dudley, Worcestershire, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Shaw Hellier, a son. 

At Paddock-wood, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. Edwin Pope, a son. 

At Turweston House, the wife of J. L. 
Stratton, esq., a son. 

June 28. At Neyland, Pembroke, the 
wife of Major Raleigh Chichester, a son. 

At Malton, Yorkshire, the wife of the 
Rev. G. A. Smith, incumbent of Hutton’s 
Ambo, a dau. 

At Patrick Brompton, Yorks, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Thompson, M.A., a dau. 

June 29. At Barcombe, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. Alfred Allen, a dau. 

At Hellingly, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Geldart, a dau. 

At Swineshead, Lincolnshire, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Holmes, M.A., a dau. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. W. W. 
Merry, a son. 

At St. Matthew's Rectory, Friday- 
street, Cheapside, the wife of the Rev. 
W. 8. Simpson, a dau. 

June 30. At Bedhampton, Hants, the 
wife of the Rev. E. T. Daubeney, a dau. 

At Belair, the wife of Lieut. E. Marma- 
duke Dayrell, R.N., a dau. 

At Dallington Hall, Northampton, the 
wife of A. P. Hensman, esq., of the Middle 
Temple, a dau. 

At Great Rollright, Oxon, the wife of 
the Rev. H. Rendall, a son. 

At Myross Wood, co. Cork, the wife of 
John H. Townshend, esq., a dau. 

At Willaston, Chester, the wife of the 
Rev. 0, S. Upperton, a son. 

July 1. At 28, Wilton-place, the Hon. 
Mrs. Cecil Ives, a dau. 

At Coddington, the wife of the Rev. G. 
J. Curtis, a dau. 

At Northallerton, Yorkshire, the wife 
of the Rev. T. Martin Netherclift, a son. 


Births. 
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At 5, York-gate, the wife of F. T. Pal- 
grave, esq., a dau. 

At Sandgate Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
J. D’ W. Preston, a son. 

July 2. At Maidstone, the wife of the 
Rev. Pierce Butler, a dau. 

At Enfield Lock, the wife of Capt. 
Morton Eden, R.A., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Walter Hook, Suc- 
centor of Chichester, a son. 

At Melbourn, Cambs, the wife of the 
Rev. C. F. G. Jenyns, a son. 

At Stoke House, Dartmouth, the wife 
of the Rev. William Laidlay, a dau. 

At 83, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, 
the wife of Major J. S. Ogilvie, B.S.C., a 


son. 

At Chelwood, Bristol, the wife of the 
Rev. H. T. Perfect, a son. 

July 3. At Langley St. Mary’s, Bucks, 
the wife of Capt. G. A. Eliott, a son. 

At Basing, the wife of the Rev. R. F. 
Hessey, a son. ; 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. Phipps, 
R.A., a son. 

At Bacton, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Camper Wright, a son. 


July 4. At Lexden, Colchester, the wife 
of the Bishop of Grafton and Armidale, a 
dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of Major Davis, 


R.A., a dau. 

At Lampeter, S. Wales, the wife of the 
Rev. C. G. Edmondes, a dau. 

At Shalden Lodge, Alton, Hants, the 
wife of George W. S. Fielding, esq., a 
dau. 

At 2, Manor View, Brixton, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Leslie Hallward, a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of Capt. H. 8S. 
Hill, 97th Regt., a son. 

At Dolphinholme, the wife of the Rev. 
H. P. Marriott, a son. 

At Sykehouse, the wife of the Rev. J. 
W. M. Milman, a dau. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of the 
Rev. S. Hadden Parkes, a son. 

July 5. At 9, Arundel-gardens, Notting- 
hill, the wife of J. R. Christie, esq., 
F.R.S., a dau. 

At Rath, Ballybrittas, Queen’s Co., the 
wife of Edmund Dease, esq., a son. 

At 39, Norland-sq., Notting-hill, W., 
the wife of J. Gardiner, esq., barrister-at- 
law, a son. 

At Greenlaw House, Castle Douglas, 
the wife of Archibald Hume, esq., of 
Auchendolly, a son. 

At Eynsham Hall, Oxon, the wife of 
James Mason, esq., a dau. 

At 22, Eaton-place, the wife of Col. 
Charles Mills, a son. 

At Longford, the wife of Capt. Hill F. 
Morgan, 28th Regt., a son. 
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At Chiseldon, Swindon, the wife of 
Capt. C. C. Morris, a son. 
At Coleshill, Warwickshire, the wife of 


the Rev. John C. Pinney, a son. 


At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, the wife - 


of Capt. E. H. Prother, M.S.C., a dau 

At Queenstown , Southsea, the 
wife of Comm. F. C. B. Robinson, R.N., 
a dau. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, the wife of W. 
Nouaille Rudge, esq., a son and heir. 

July 6. At Homelands, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, the wife of Comm. W. W. S&S. 
Bridges, R.N., a dau. 

At Rednock, Dursley, the wife of Capt. 
G, A. Graham, a dau. 

At Downton Castle, Herefordshire, the 
= of A. R. Boughton Knight, esq., a 

u. 

At Fotheringhay, Northamptonshire, 
Mrs. John A. Newton, a son. 

At Aylesford, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. Spencer W. Phillips, a dau. 

At Rhayader, Radnorshire, the wife of 
Capt. E. Williams, a son. 

July 7. At Blackheath, the wife of 
Major Hornby Buller, a dau. 

At 2, Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 
the wife of the Rev. W. H. Fremantle, a 
dau. 

At Urswick, Lancashire, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Gale, a dau. 

At Laughton, near Gainsborough, the 
wife of the Rev. W. A. Mathews, a son. 

The wife of J. P. Spurway, esq., of 
Spring: grove Park, Somerset, a son and 


July 8. ‘At Beaumont House, Ottery St. 
Mary, the wife of Major Charles Clapcott, 
@ son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of J ames 
McLachlan, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, Batavia, 
@ son. 

At Seaford, Sussex, the wife of Capt. 
Julius Roberts, R.M.A., a dau. 

At 11, Belgrave-road, 8.W., the wife of 
Capt. Richard Hasell Thursby, Coldstream 
Guards, a dau. 

July 9. At 56, Eccleston-square, Lady 
Rachel Saunderson, a dau. 

At Dagnal, the wife of the Rev. J. E. 
Brown, a son. 

At Babbicombe, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Fiennes Colvile, C.B., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. G. Lewis, of Mar- 
gate, a son. 

At Stubbing Court, the wife of T. H. 
Pedley, esq., a son. 

At Mildenhall, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Soames, a son. 

At Wherwell, Andover, Hants, the wife 
of the Rey. J. O. M. West, a son. 

July 10. At Gloucester, the wife of the 
Rev. W. G. Abbott, a son. 
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At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. A. 
Douglas Capel, a dau. 

At Mitton, Stourport, the wife of the 
Rev. Benjamin Gibbons, a son. 

At Witton House, Northwich, the wife 
of Capt. Francis Lyon, R.A., a son. 

At Broadmayne, the wife of the Rey. 
W. Urquhart, rector of West Knighton, 
Dorset, a dau. 

July 11, At Stokeleigh, Weybridge, the 
wife of W. A. Ferguson-Davie, esq., a son. 

At Fovant, Wilts, Mrs. Edward Henry 
Elers, a son. 

The wife of Col. F. Eardley-Wilmot, 
R.A., a dau. 

At The Aske, Bray, oe a wife of 
E. W. Verner, esq., M.P., a da 

At Halstead, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. T. G. Wilson, a dau. 

July 12. At 1, Mansfield-street, Lady 
Cranborne, a son. 

At Saffron Walden, the wife of the Rev. 
T. C. Beasley, a son. 

At Blackheath, the wife of R. P. Davis, 
esq., 2 son. 

At Woodlands, Darlington, the wife of 
J. W. Pease, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Attercliffe, near Sheffield, the wife 
of the Rev. T. W. Sale, M.A., a dau. 

July 13. At Winchester, the wife of 
Capt. G. R. 8. Black, 60th Rifles, a son. 

At Sneaton Castle, Whitby, the wife of 
Charles Bagnall, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Raglan, the wife of Capt. J. 0. 
Carnegy, a son. 

The wife of Major-Gen. Fordyce, R.A., 
a son. 

At Mavesyn Ridware, Rugeley, the wife 
of Capt. William Cox Chapman, R.N., a 
dau. 

At Butterton, Newcastle, Staffordshire, 
the wife of the Rev. F. E. Long, a son. 

At Gateshead, the wife of Archdeacon 
Prest, a dau. 

At Aldershot, the wife of Major J. R. 
Sladen, R.H.A., a dau. 

At Leamington, the wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Thornton, rector of St. George’s, 
Birmingham, a son. 

July 14. At Addiscombe, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Glover, a dau. 

The wife of Lieut.-Col. Skipwith, a son. 

At Eton, the wife of the Kev. Herbert 
Snow, a dau. 

At Langham-place, ,the wife of W. C. 
Strickland. esq., of Sizergh Castle, West- 
moreland, a dau. 

July 15. At 46, Park-street, Viscountess 
Sudley, a dau. 

The Lady Radstock, a 

At Bristol, the wife of th the Rev. T. W. 
Caldicott, a son. 

At Yelverton, Norwich, the wife of the 
Rev. C. R. Ferguson-Davie, a son. 
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At Faringdon, Berks, the wife of the 
Rev. Horatio Gillmore, a son. 

At Great Yarmouth, the wife of the 
Rev. H. R. Nevill, a dau. 

At 90, Camberwell-road, the wife of R. 
Palmer, esq., M.A., a son. 

July 16. At Forest School, the wife of 
the Rev. F. Barlow Guy, D.D., a son. 
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At Taymount, Perthshire, Lady Ade- 
laide Murray, a son. 

July 17. At Edinburgh, the Countess 
of Dunmore, a dau. 

At Doncaster, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Cladwin Jebb, a son. 

At 25, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde-park, 
the wife of Cyrus Waddilove, esq., a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


June 20. At Paris, Prince Paul Demi- 
doff, of Russia, to the Princess Mest- 
cherski. 

July 11. At the Spanish Chapel, Man- 
chester-square, the Prince de ‘lT'eano, to 
Ada Constance, eldest dau. of Col. the 
Hon. E. B, Wilbraham. 


Feb, 19. At Gundowring, Victoria, 
Charles William Chapman, esq., of Manio- 
toto, Otago, N.Z., eldest son of the Hon. 
H. 8S. Chapman, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New Zealand, to Flora, eldest 
dau. of Charles Barbor, esq., of Gundow- 


ring. 

March 28. At Marylebone Church, 
Charles John Tahourdin, esq., barrister- 
atlaw, to Julia, younger dau. of E. W. 
Duffin, esq., M.D. 

May 9. At Jubbulpore, Frederick 
Windham Lukin, esq., son of the late Rev. 
J. Lukin, rector of Nursling, Hants, to 
Elizabeth Hay, widow of Major Arthur 
Cassidy, and dau. of J. David Hay Hill, 
esq., of Gressenden Hall, Norfolk. 

June 18. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
Major F. Barry Drew, to Adelaide Emma, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
G. Tyrwhitt Drake, rector of Malpas, 
Cheshire. 

At Powick, Worcester, the Rev. E. 
Whitmore Isaac, curate of Buckley, Flint- 
shire, and youngest son of J. Whitmore 
Isaac, esq., of Boughton, Worcestershire, 
to Lucy Apollonia, second dau. of the 
late Col. Philip Wodehouse. 

At Bongate, James Munro, esq., M.D., 
of Barnard Castle, to Mary, dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Bellas, M.A., vicar of St. 
Michael, Appleby. 

At Dunchurch, Elliot Arthur Raymond, 
Capt. 44th Regt., to Eliza Anne, eldest 
dau. of Charles Smith, esq., of Dunchurch 
Hall, Warwickshire. 

At Betley, Charles, eldest son of the 
late Charles Taylor, esq., of Bishopwear- 
mouth, to. Henrietta, youngest dau. of 
George Elliot, esq., of Houghton Hall, 
Durham. 

At Carmarthen, the Rev. D. Williams, 
B.A., to Fanny, youngest dau. of the Ven. 


D. A. Williams, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Carmarthen. 

June 19. At St. Peter's, Eaton-square, 
Walter de Winton, esq., of Maesllwch 
Castle, Radnorshire, to Frances Jessie, 
younger dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Arthur 
Talbot, of Ingestre. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. James Douglas Hoysted, incumbent 
of Bradenstoke, Wilts, to Margaret Jessie, 
eldest dau. of the late James Russell, esq., 
M.D., of Edinburgh. 

At Onslow-square, Brompton, Leslie 
Stephen, esq., of the Inner Temple, second 
son of the late Sir James Stephen, K.C.B., 
to Harriet Marion, dau. of the late W. M. 
Thackeray, esq. 

At Trinity Church, Brompton, John 
Hope- Wallace, esq., of Featherstone Castle, 
Northumberland, to Mary Frances, eldest 
dau. of Admiral Bethune, of Balfour, Fife. 

June 20. At Westbury-on-Trim, the 
Rev. H. W. Barber, of Redland Knoll, 
Bristol, to Kate, third dau. of the Rev. 
W. Cartwright, incumbent of Westbury- 
on-Trim. 

At the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, the 
Duke of St. Alban’s, to Sybil Mary, eldest 
dau. of Gen. the Hon. Charles Grey. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the Rev. W. 
Miles Barnes, B.A., rector of Winterborne 
Monkton, Dorset, to Emily Harriet, only 
dau. of George Le Cocq, esq., of Jersey. 

At St. Paul’s, Onslow-square, Charles 
Hugh Berners, esq., only son of Capt. 
Hugh Berners, R.N., to Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
Anstruther, bart. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, James H. 
E. Butler, son of the Hon. St. John 
Butler, to Minna, adopted dau. of the late 
Joseph Locke, esq., M.P. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, the Rev. 
W. Yates Foot, to Margaret Abigail, 
dau. of Richard Urwick, esq., of Overton, 
Ludlow. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, Hamilton 
Fane Gladwin, esq., only son of the Rev. 
Charles Gladwin, rector of Woolley, 
Hunts., to Sophia, youngest dau. of the 
late R. C. Mellish, esq. 
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At Portarlington, Queen’s Co., Donald 
Campbell Mackey Gordon, esq., Extra 
Assistant-Commissioner in the Punjab, to 
Mary Anna Sarah, only dau. of William 
Phillips, esq., of St. Germains, Portar- 


lington. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Pownoll 
W. Pellew, Commander, R.N., son of the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward Pellew, to Mary 
Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. J. Armstrong Bagnell, of Attanna, 
Queen’s Co. 

At Clifton, the Rev. John Rowlands, 
rector of Grimston, Norfolk, to Elizabeth 
Emma, eldest dau. of the late Isaac 
Hodgson, esq., of Clifton. 

At Harpford, Devon, Richard William, 
eldest son of William Shackel, esq., of 
Basildon, to Eliza, second dau. of the Rev. 
Joseph Gattey, vicar of Harpford. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster - gate, 
. Charles Edward Stack, Capt. 1st Bombay 
Lancers, son of Gen.-Major Sir Maurice 
Stack, K.C.B., to Isabella Helen, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Grainger, esq., 
C.E., of Craig Park, Midlothian. 

At St. Margaret's, Westminster, the 
Rev. John Venn, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Gonville and Caius Coll., 
Cambridge, to Susanna Carnegie, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. C. W. Edmonstone, M.A., 
incumbent of St. John’s, Hollowa 

June 22. At Feniscowles, Breen 
Horton Brisco, esq., eldest son of Sir 
Robert Brisco, bart., to Mary Elizabeth, 
widow of Capt. R. Newsham Pedder, 10th 
Hussars, and eldest dau. of Sir William 
Henry Feilden, bart.' 

June 24. At Wyke Regis, Weymouth, 
Harriet Agnes, dau. of Thomas Arundel 
Lewis, esq., Commander, R.N., to James 
Masters Share, esq., F.R.A.S. 

June 25. At St. Mary-de-Lode, Glou- 
cester, the Rev. C. E. Lefroy Austin, B.A., 
of Blackheath, to Emily Jane, second sur- 
viving dau. of John Ashbee, esq., of Hill- 
field, Gloucester. 

At Sibertswold, near Dover, the Rev. 
Henry Brydges Biron, curate of Mersham, 
to Jane Elizabeth, third dau. of Alex. M. 
Blest, esq., of Hazling Dane, Sibertswold. 

At St. Mark’s, Albert-road, Regent’s- 

the Rev. Edward Geare, M.A., of 
rby, to Fanny, elder dau. of the late 
John ae esq., of Tower Villa, Regent’s- 


At a British Embassy, Paris, Frank 
Cavendish Lascelles, esq., secretary to 
H.B.M’s. Embassy at Paris, third son of 
the late Right Hon. William S. Lascelles, 
to Mary Emma, eldest dau. of Sir Joseph 
F. Olliffe. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. G. A. Mayo How, M.A., of St. 
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Gabriel's, Bromley, Middlesex, to Ellen 

Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late John 

Sinclair, esq., of Warwick-square, Bel- 
via. 

At Norwich, the Rev. John Smith 
Owen, curate of St. Stephen’s, to Anna 
Maria, widow of Thomas William Temple, 
esq., of Geelong, Australia. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, 
Samuel Perry, only son of William Perry, 
esq., of Woodruff, to Mary, second dau. of 
the late John Power, esq., of Gurteen. 

At Farnham Royal, Bucks, the Rev. 
W. Pyne, M.A., of Charlton House, 
Somerset, to Myra, relict of the Rev. C. 
C. Luxmoore, rector of Worplesdon. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Chelsea, the 
Rev. Robert Rolleston, B.A., to Anna 
Maria, eldest dau. of the Rt. Hon. Col. 
Wilson-Patten. 

At the British Legation, Florence, Capt. 
D. C. G. Rootis, Adjutant-Major of the 
Military Coll. at Naples, to Ursula Agnes, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry T. Hill, 
rector of Felton. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Dr. 
Thomas Henry Rowney, of Queen’s Coll., 
Galway, to Emma Louisa, eldest dau. of 
Francis Odling, esq., of Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place. 

At Reading, the Rev. H. Major Ste- 
phenson, M.A., vice-principal of the col- 
lege, Liverpool, to Charlotte Stanley, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Barnes, esq., of 
Upper Holloway. 

At Billy, co. Antrim, Anthony Traill, 
esq., LL.D., eldest son of William Traill, 
esq., of Ballylough, to Catherine Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of James Stewart 
Moore, esq., of Ballydivity. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Trinity-square, 
the Rev. N. G. Wilkins, B.A., to Emma, 
eldest dau. of Mr. W. J. Bayles, of 
Newington. 

June 26. At St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wells-street, Edward Chichester Incledon 
Webber, eldest son of C. H. Webber, 
esq., of Buckland House, N. Devon, to 
Georgina Chisholm, third dau. of Major 
W. Gabbett Beare, of Holland House, 
Kingsgate, Isle of Thanet. 

At St. Peter's, Eaton-square, the Rev. 
Russell Wing, M.A., to Camilla Shaw, 
youngest and only surviving dau. of Thos. 
Shaw-Hellier, esq., of Rodbaston, Staf- 
fordshire. 

June 27. At Ottery, Devon, the Rev. 
Hugh Ryves Baker, M.A., to Frances 
ramet ag | a of the Rev. _—e Ww. 
Cornish, D 

At the United Hotel, Charles-street, St. 
James’s, Major Thomas Seymour Burt, 
F.R.S., fourth son of the late Rev. C. H. 
Burt, A. B., vicar of Cannington, Somerset, 
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to Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Seaton 
Forman, esq., of Pippbrook House, 
Surrey. 

At Brighton, Henry Collins, esq., of 
Aldsworth, Sussex, to Elizabeth Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John Macleod. K.C.H. > 

At Creaghduff. near Athlone, Capt. 
J. A. Howard Gorges, son of the late 
Rev. J. H. Gorges, rector of Hollymount, 
co. Mayo, to Mary, only dau. of the late 
William Daniel Kelly, esq., of Turrock 
and Castlepark, co. Roscommon. 

At St. Michael's, Paddington, the Rev. 
Samuel Gray, incumbent of Pateley- 
bridge, to Mary Florence, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Charles Wimberley, rector of 
Scole. 

At Edinburgh, George Francis Lyon, 
esq., of Kirkmichael, Dumfriesshire, to 
Emma Ramsay, second dau. of James 
Stark, esq., of Huntfield, Lanarkshire. 

At St. Philip's, Kensington, Captain 
Harry Pym, R.E., to Mary Eleanor Ann, 
only dau. of the late Rev. F. Pym, of 
Bickleigh, Devon. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, Colonel 
Christopher Palmer Rigby, to Matilda, 
eldest dau. of Charles Prater, esq., of 
Stanley-terrace, Kensington. 

At West Dereham, Norfolk, Thomas 
Thornton, esq., of Cavenham House, 
Norfolk, elder son of James Thornton, 
esq., of Theobald’s, Herts, to Catharine 
Ellen, eldest dau. of Hugh Aylmer, esq., 
of The Abbey, West Dereham. 

July 1. At St. Barnabas’, South Ken- 
nington, the Rev. John Cordeux Wetherell, 
M.A., to Susan, dau. of Edward Jackson 
Everett, esq. 

July 2. At St. Michael’s, Paddington, 
Col. D. Boyd, B.S.C., son of the late Gen. 
Mossom Boyd, to Eliza Anna, widow of 
Capt. J. J. Pollexfen, and eldest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. John Forbes. 

At Rochester, Thomas English, Lieut. 
R.E., eldest son of J. T. English esq., of 
Wothorpe House, Northamptonshire, to 
Clara Jane, dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
H. J. Savage, and granddau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir John Boscawen Savage, 
K.C.B., K.H. 

At Dumfries, J. Bairden A. McKinnel, 
esq., younger,-of McMurdostown, Dum- 
friesshire, to Mary, eldest dau. of James 
Murray McCulloch,esq , M.D. 

The Rey. William Miles Myres, incum- 
bent of St. Paul's, Preston, Lancashire, to 
Jane, dau. of the Kev. Henry Linton, 
rector of St. Peter-le-Bailey Oxford. 

At New Sleaford, John W. Paradise, 
eldest son of Mr. Paradise, of Stamford, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of Mr. R. Sharpe, of 
the former place. 
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At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the Rev. 
G. F. E. Shaw, M. A., rector of Edgeworth, 
Gloucestershire, to Martha Frances, only 
dau. of the late Richard Groom, esq. 

At Wymering, Hants, Charles Henry 
Stirling, Commander R.N., and eldest son 
of Charles Stirling. esq., of Buckeridge, 
Devon, to Lillie, dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Gray, of Almondsbury, Gloucester- 
shire. 

At St. Mary’s. the Rev. William Arthur 
Whitestone, B.A., to Agnes Sarah, third 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Clarke, vicar of 
Micheldever, Hants. 

Samuel Wright, esq., of Sydenham, to 
Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rey. 
Joseph Powell, rector of Normanton-on- 
Soar, Notts. 

July 3. At Walton Breck, Liverpool, 
Charles Frederick Colvile, Lieut. 54th 
Regt., and third son of the late Rev. 
Augustus Colvile, rector of Great Liver- 
mere, Suffolk, to Mary Eliza, second dau. 
of Charles Rowe, esq., of Elm House, 
Anfield. 

At All Saints’, Paddington, the Rev. 
Charles Crossle,incumbent of Ballymoyer, 
Armagh, to Emily Priscilla, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Coddington. 

At York, George Broderick Peirson, 
esq-, of Baldersby Park, Thirsk, to Susan 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Henry Watson, 
esq., of Buotham, York. 

At St. Stephen's, Westbourne-park, 
Harry Augustus Chichele Plowden, Lieut. 
B.S.C., only son of the late Augustus 
Udney Chichele Plowden, esq., to Annie 
Maria, eldest dau. of Henry Taylor, esq. 

At Harborne-heath, Chas. John Senior, 
B/A., assistant master of the Bristol 
Grammar School, to Caroline, second dau. 
of the late Augustin Fry, esq., of Wigston 
Magna, Leicestershire. 

At Warton, the Rev. Albert John 
Swainson, B.A., son of the Rev. George 
Swainson, M.A. rector of Epperstone, 
Notts, to Sarah, dau. of J. W. R. Wilson, 
esq.. of West Lindett, Silverdale. 

July 4. At Lillington, Warwickshire, 
the Hon. James Wilfred Hewitt, eldest 
son of Viscount Lifford,to Annie Frances, 
eldest dau. of Arthur Hodgson, esq., of 
Darling Downs, Queensland. 

At Plymouth, Lieut -Col. John James 
Bull, 56th Regt. to Eliza Emma Mar- 
shall, eldest dau. of the late Sir George 
Parker, bart. 

At Bristol, Charles Edward, eldest son 
of the Rev. C. L. Cornish, vicar of Comp- 
ton Dando,Somerset, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. H. Goldney Randall. 

At Bishopwearmouth, George Graham 
Duff, esq., Commander R.N., third son of 
Adam Duff, esq., of Woodcote and Heath 

. 
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End, Oxon, to Mary, eldest dau. of John 
J. Kayll, esq. 

At Corrimony, Inverness-shire, Arthur 
Walker Hanson, esq., to Alice Margaret, 
dau. of Thos. Ogilvy, esq., of Corrimony. 

At Limerick, Alexr. J. Macougall, 
esq., of MacDougall. Capt. R.A., eldest ron 
of the late Vice Admiral Sir John Mac- 
Dougall, K.C.B., to Anna, eldest dan. of 
the late Thomas Barclay, esq., of Bally- 
artney, co. Clare. 

At Edinburgh, Alexander Marjoribanks, 
esq., son of the Rev. T. Marjoribanks. and 

dson of the late Alexander Marjo:i- 
a esq., of Marjoribanks, to Eliza 
Hunter, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
James Nicol, minister of Leslie. 

At Dublin, Edward Stanley obertson, 
B.C.S., to Frances Mary, third dau. of the 
late Rev. Henry Tyrrell, rector of Ken- 
nitty, King’s Co. 

At Jersey, Thomas Strong Seccombe, 
esq., Capt. R.A., to Amelia Blanche, 

oungest dau. of Col. Walter Craufurd 
ennedy, late 5th Fusiliers. 

At Kingswinford, James John Wilkin- 
son, esq , C.E., to Ida, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. Ford, rector of Old Romney. 

July 8. At Roehampton, Lieut.-Col. 
William Bellairs, son of the late Sir 
William Bellairs, of Mulbarton, Norfolk, 
to Blanche St. John, dau. of the late 
Francis Adolphus Moschzisker, esq., and 
granddau. of the late Rev. Edward Beau- 
champ St. John, rector of Ideford, Devon. 

At Hastings, Lieut. John Herschel, 
RE., youngest son of Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, bart.,to Mary Cornwallis, widow 
of the late David Power, esq., Q.C., and 
only dau. of the Rev. F. Lipscomb, rector 
of Welbury, Yorkshire. 

At Chichester, William Russell-Russell, 
esq., to Harriette Julia, youngest dau of 
George Hodgskin, esy., of Cawley Priory, 
Chichester. 

July 9. At All Souls’, Langham-place, 
Lieut.-Col. George Edward Baynes, son of 
the late Sir Edward 8S. Baynes, K.U.M.G., 
to Emma, dau. of the late Charles Osborn, 
esq., of Down End, Fareham, Hants. 

At Falmouth, Ebenezer, eldest. son of 
the late William Morgan Chettle, esq., of 
Trowbridge, Wilts, to Clara Anne, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Ebenezer Tovey, of 
Falmouth. 

At Nottingham, Edward John, second 
son of the late W. B Collis, esq., of Wol- 
laston Hall, Stourbridge, to Elizabeth 
Lois, fourth dau. of the late Christopher 
Swann, esq., of Nottingham. 

At Audlem, Cheshire, George William 
Cooper, esq., of Hankelow Hall, Cheshire, 
to Louisa, only dau. of Fredk. C. H. 
Bellyse, esq., of Audlem. 
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At Aldenham Church, the Rev. George 
Finch, second son of the late J. Finch, 
esq, of Redheath, to Georgiana Fanny, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. C. Leopold Royds, 
vicar of Aldenham. Herts. 

At St. James's, Piccadilly, Henry John 
Selwin-Ibbetson, esq., M.P., only son of 
Sir John Selwin. bart., to Eden, widow of 
Sir Charles | bbetson, bart. 

At Reigate, the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, 
M.A., to Mary Anne, youngest dau. of 
W. Wilson Saunders, esq., of Hillfield, 
Reigate. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, the Rev. 
William Tebbs, B.A., curate of Christ 
Church, South Banbury, to Mary Anne, 
second dau. of C. C. Nelson, esq. 

July 10. At Yealmpton, 8. Devon, the 
Rev. Pender H. Cudlip, M.A., youngest 
son of the late William Cudlip, esq., of 
Helston, Cornwall, to Annie, only dau. of 
the late Lieut. George Thomas, K.N. 

‘At Edinburgh, James Arthur Forbes, 
Commander #.N., son of the late George 
Forbes, esq., to Fearne Jemima, dau. of 
the late James Kinnear, esq., W.S., and 
widow of Professor Aytoun, D.C.L. 

At Burton-on-Trent, the Rev. John 
Robert Gregg, M.A., son of the Bishop of 
Cork, to Caroline Sarah Frances, younger 
dau. of the Rev. Peter French, M.A. 

At Whitminster, Gloucestershire, the 
Rev. Charles Jerdein, M.A., rector of Gay- 
hurst, Bucks, to Frances Mary Caroline, 
fifth dau. of H. H. Wilton, esq., of Whit- 
minster. 

At Taney, William Jas. Napier Magill, 
esq., only son of William Magill, esq., 
of Lyttleton, co. Westmeath, to Eliza 
Isabe!, eldest dau. of J. Stirling, esq., of 
Ballawley Park. co. Dublin. 

At Wrecclesham, William Mott, esq., of 
Wall, Lichfield, to Anna Maria, widow of 
Arthur Stephens, esq., of Foston Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

At Manchester, Frederick Wm. Walker, 
esq., high master of the Manchester 
Grammar School, to Maria, eldest dau. of 
Richard Johnson, esq., of Langton Oakes, 
Fallowfield. 

July 11. At Pakenham, Suffolk, Sir 
Walter Calverley Trevelyan, bart., to 
Laura Capel, youngest dau. of the late 
Capel Lofft, esq , of Troston Hall, Suffolk. 

At Hope. Derbyshire, the Rev. Edward 
Townson Churton, to Caroline Mary, only 
dau. of the Rev. C. J. Daniel, vicar of 

ope, 
At Sculcoates, Hull, the Rev. E. W. 
Crabtree, Fellow and Tutor of St. Catha- 


‘rine’s Coll., Cambridge, to Matilda Jane, 


youngest dau. of the late Richard Lane, 
esq , of Limpsfield, Surrey. 
At Twickenham, Geo. Augustus Elliot, 
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esq., Lieut.-Col. 18th Royal Irish, to 
Blanche Wilhelmina, youngest dau. of the 
late George Barnard, esq., of leep, 
Twickenham. 

At Burbage, Wiltshire, the Rev. Richard 
Umfraville Lambert, M.A., to Agnes, only 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Stanton, M.A., 
vicar of Burbage. 

At Stand, Lancashire, the Rev. Joseph 
Saunders Pater, vice-principal of the 
Theological Coll., Chichester, and incum- 
bent of Mid Lavant, to Adelaide Emilia, 
youngest dau. of Andrew Comber, esq., 
of Stand House, Lancashire. 

At All Saints’, Margaret-street, John 
Ashfordby Trenchard, esq., of Stanton 
Fitzwarren, Wilts, to Augusta S. M. A. 
Fowler, only child of the Rev. H. R. 
Fowler, of Felton, Gloucestershire. 

At Hitchin, Major Henry C. Wilkinson, 
82nd Regt., to Eleanor Lydia Grey, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Des 
Voeux. 

At St. Mary's, Islington, the Rev. 
Walter Augustus Williams, rector of 
Osgathorpe, Leicestershire, to Janet, only 
dau. of the late Alexander Morrison, esq. 

At Littleham, near Exmouth, Hugh 
Bold Wynter, esq.. son of the late Capt. 
Daniel Wynter, of the Madras Army, to 
Christian Frances Anne, eldest dau. of 
Rear-Admiral John T. Talbot. 

July 18. At Upton, Torquay, James 
Westhead, esq., of Grazebrook House, 
Devon, to Lucy Anne, only child of the 
late Rev. C. B. Hodges, of Holmes Chapel, 
Cheshire. 

At Dublin, William La Touche, esq., of 
Bellevue, co. Wicklow, to Ellen, fourth 
dau. of the late William Henn, esq., 
Master in Chancery. 

July 16. At All Saints’ Church, Mar- 
garet-street, Edmund Byron, esq., of 
Coulsdon Cburt, Surrey, to Charlotte 
Emily, only dau. of Col. Jeffreys, C.B., of 
Parkhurst, Isle of Wight. 

At Walcott, Bath, the Rev. T. L. 
Wheeler, incumbent of Holy Trinity, 
Worcester, to Katherine Ewart, only dau. 
of Capt. R. A. Bradshaw, R.N. 

At Lavington, Sussex, Reginald Garton 
Wilberforce, esq., eldestson of the Bishop 
of Oxford, to Anna Maria, third dau. of 
the Hon. Richard Denman. 

July 17. At St. Jude’s, Mildmay-park, 
N., the Rev. William Hay Macdowall 
Hunter Aitken, M.A., to Eleanor Marian, 
only dau. of the late W, T. Barnes, esq., 
of Arkley, Barnet. 

At Eccleston, Ellis Brooke Cunliffe, 
eldest son of the late Ellis Watkin Cun- 
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liffe, esq., to Emma Florence, only child 
of the Rev. John Sparling, rector of 
Eccleston, Lancashire. and niece of Sir 
Humphrey de Trafford, bart. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, 
Edward Donald Malcolm, Capt. R.E., 
second son of John Malcolm, esq., of 
Poltalloch, to Isabella Wyld, second dau. 
of J. W. Brown, esq. 

July 18. At St. Paul’s, Upper Norwood, 
Charles E. K. Brett, esq., Lieut. R.N., to 
Caroline, youngest dau. of the late L. 
H. Kingston, esq., and granddau. of the 
late Hon. Mr. Justice Rooke. 

At Rayne, Essex, the Rev. Herbert 
Charles Brewster, rector of South Kelsey, 
Lincolnshire, to Augusta Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Clement Tabor, esq., of 
Rayne. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, Henry 
Lovett, eldest son of the Kev. J. H. 
Lovett Cameron, vicar of Shoreham, Kent, 
to Caroline Emily, youngest dau. of the 
late Granville Sharp esq. 

At Bath, Lieut -Col. Cotgrave, late 
Bombay Horse Artillery, to Edith, widow 
of Heberden F. Emery,. esq., of The 
Grange, Banwell, Somerset. 

At Deal, Marmion Edward Ferrers, esq., 
of Baddesley Clinton, Warwickshire, to Re- 
becca Dulcibella, only dau. of the late A. 
Orpen, esq., and niece of Gen. Sir James 
Chatterton, bart., K.C.B. 

At St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, Hector 
Stewart Vandeleur, esq., eldest son of 
Col. Crofton Moore Vandeleur, M.P., of 
Kilrush, co. Clare, to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of William Orme Foster, esq., of 
Stourton Castle, Staffordshire. 

July20. AtCrinon, Pembroke, Algernon 
Romilly Jenuer, youngest son of the late 
Robert Francis Jenner, esq., of Wenvoe 
Castle, Glamorganshire, to Alice Mary, 
only dau. of the late Charles D. P. Jones, 
esq., of Paraglas, Pembrokeshire. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, Thomas 
Cockayne Maunsell, of Thorpe Malsor, 
Northampton, to Catherine, dau. of the 
Hon. Richard Cavendish, of Thornton 
Hall, Bucks. 

July 23. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, William John Hope Edwardes, 
esq., eldest son of Thomas Henry Hope 
Edwardes, esq., of Netley, co. Salop, to 
Emily, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. J. Ire- 
land Blackburne, of Hale Hall, Lanca- 
shire. 

At Lustleigh, the Rev. Harry Tudor, 
rector of Wolborough,to Charlotte Aurora, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Frederic Ensor, 
rector of Lustleigh. 
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Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zestimo.—Zficharmus. 
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Taz Ex-Emperor or Mexico. 


June 19. Executed at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, by order of Juarez, aged 35, 
Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph, Ex-Em- 
peror of Mexico. 

The following account is taken, with a 
few alterations, from the French Moni- 
teur :— 

The Emperor Ferdinand Maximilian 
was the second son of the late Francis 
Charles, Archduke of Austria, by his 
second wife, Maria Teresa Caroline 
Josephe, daughter of Ferdinand, King of 
the Two Sicilies, and brother of Francis 
Joseph, the present Emperor of Austria. 
He was born at Schoenbrunn on the 6th 
of July, 1832, and married, the 27th of 
July, 1857, the Princess Charlotte, 
- daughter of the late King Leopold of 
Belgium, first cousin of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria.. This unfortunate lady a few 
months ago lost her reason through the 
misfortunes of her husband in his contest 
with the revolutionary party. On two 
occasions the Archduke was the guest of 
France—in 1856 and in 1864—and every 
one was enabled to appreciate his chival- 
rous character, his solid and varied attain- 
ments, and his precious personal qualities. 
While still very young he distinguished 
himself greatly by his energy and abilities 
in several offices of trust and importance, 
and rendered considerable service to his 
country by the tact and skill with which 
he filled the difficult post of Viceroy of 
Lombardy, and the reforms he introduced 
into the Austrian naval administration. 
His accomplishments and amiable cha- 
racter also made him a great favourite at 
several European Courts. 

After long and difficult negotiations, 
skilfully directed by the valiant and 
lamented M. Gutierrez de Estrada, the 
Prince, on the 10th of April, 1864, 
accepted, with the assent of his august 
brother, the crown which had been offered 


him on the 8rd of October, 1863, at the 
Castle of Miramar, by the commission 
despatched to him by the Assembly of 
Notables who met at Mexico, and who 
brought him the result of the vote of the 
Mexican population. A few days after- 
wards the Emperor and the Empress Char- 
lotte left Trieste on board the Austrian 
frigate Novara. They landed at Vera 
Cruz on the 24th of May, and made their 
entry into their capital on the 12th of - 
June, 1864, amid unanimous acclama- 
tions. During the space of three years 
the Emperor Maximilian did not cease to 
occupy himself with the reorganisation of 
his empire, and, by means of numerous 
journeys through the country, he had 
acquired an exact aquaintance with the 
wants of the provinces, and these wants 
his Government neglected no means to 
satisfy. 

Since the 5th of February last, the 
Emperor had placed himself at the head 
of his army, and had left Mexico to en- 
counter the Juarists who were in the 
northern provinces; and it was there that 
his betrayal was effected. 

The unfortunate Emperor was betrayed 
for a bribe into the hands of Juarez and 
his colleagues by Colonel Lopez, on the 
15th of May, at Queretaro, where he had 
been besieged for two months. He was 
afterwards put through the form of a trial 
before a so-called council of war, and being 
found guilty of rebellion against the 
republic of Mexico, was sentenced, though 
only by a small majority of his judges, to 
be executed. He met his fate with great 
fortitude, and was attended in his last 
moments by his secretary and confessor, the 
Abbé Fischer. The cruelty of thisinfamous 
transaction has caused the greatest sensa- 
tion and indignation all over Europe, and 
on account of it her Majesty postponed 
sine die a review of her troops which was 
intended to be held in Hyde Park on 
Friday the 6th of July. 
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The execution of Maximilian, it need 
hardly be added, has excited the deepest 
indignation in all minds, and in allusion 
to the subject a writer in the 7'imes thus 
expresses himself : —“ Deliberately, and in 
obedience to the detestable policy of the 
country, the life of the Archduke has been 
taken, and another and a crowning crime 
added to the blood-stained annals of 
Mexico. The savage spirit which dis- 
tinguishes the Spaniards of either hemi- 
sphere, and which is intensified in the 
New World by an infusion of the blood 
of the relentless Indian and the barbarous 
negro, has been displayed in the moment 
of his final victory by the President 
Juarez. Never, since the period of civil 
wars and revolutions began fifty-seven 
years ago, amid the anarchy of old Spain, 
has 2 more wanton and useless crime been 
committed in either Spain or Mexico. 
Spaniards in both Worlds, and on both 
sides of the equator, have been butchering 
each other since that time. But nothing 
that has been done under Ferdinand and 
his daughter, or by Carlist or Christino 
partisans during the war—nothing that 
has been done in the revolutions which 
make up all that independent Mexico has 
of history, will compare with the cruelty 
and folly of this execution. 

“Tt has been long since hinted that the 
Imperialist chiefs, if taken, must not ex- 
pect to be treated as prisoners of war; 
since it was known that both the French 


and the Imperialists had shot some of. 


their prisoners, taken on former occa- 
sions. ‘I'he proclamation of the Emperor, 
under which these acts were committed, 
would, it was said, justify reprisals on his 
person. But there is at least this differ- 
ence between the two cases, that with the 
capture of a guerrilla officer the war was 
not brought to an end, and in the stern 
policy of war it might be held necessary 
to strike terror into others who might 
take up arms aguinst the Government in 
power. But when the Emperor was taken 
there was incontestably an end to the 
Empire. Can it seriously be believed that 
Juarez thought that if Maximilian re- 
turned to Europe he would make his ap- 
pearance again, like Iturbide, to begin a 
second revolution? The severities of the 
French, who were, we believe, the chief 
offenders, and of one or two of the Impe- 
rialist Generals, cannot be justified ; but 
to avenge these deeds, committed in the 
heat of a civil war, by the execution of 
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the fallen Emperor when his cause was 
hopeless has no excuse. We cannot but 
see in this act the ferocity of the native 
charicter, or avoid believing that had even 
Maximilian refrained from arrogating to 
himself that most invidious right of sove- 
reignty, the right of treating domestic 
foes as rebels, he would equally have 
shared the fate that befel his partisans.” 

The Moniteur says :—‘‘ A descendant 
of that glorious Emperor Charles V., in 
whose reign Ferdinand Cortez and his 
bold companions founded the Mexican 
monarchy, the Emperor Maximilian, 
Archduke of Austria, formerly the Lieu- 
tenant of his brother, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, in the kingdom of Lombardo- 
Venetia, brought up according to modern 
ideas, and in the continual habit of go- 
verning, seemed a prince designated by 
Providence to create in the New World a 
dynasty worthy of his House and of the 
Sovereigns who hastened to recognise him 
from the moment of his accession to the 
throne. For fifty years Mexico had ‘been 
a prey to the most horrible anarchy, acts 
of pillage, and civil war. Hewho wished 
to consecrate his efforts to pacifying the 
country, filling up tbe abyss of revolu- 
tions, restoring order, and endeavouring 
to render happy a country so favoured by 
heaven—this monarch, betrayed by one 
of his subjects, whom he had loaded with 
benefits, has fallen under the bullets of 
assassins.” 


Siz 8. L. Hamwaicx, Barr. 


June 15. At Ply- 
mouth, aged 90, Sir 
Stephen Love Ham- 
mick, Bart. 

The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
late Stephen Ham- 
mick, Esq., an alder- 
man of Plymouth, 
by Elizabeth Marga- 
ret, only child of 
John Love, Esq., of 


Plymouth Dock. He was born in February, 
1777, and in the early part of the present 
century he was the leading medical ce- 


lebrity of Plymouth. In 1803 he was 
appointed surgeon of the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Plymouth, and holding that 
situation, was interdicted from private 
practice, but at an carly age he commenced 
holding gratuitous levées, at which, from 
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his popular manners and reputed skill, he 
drew around him crowds of patients from 
all ranks of life. Finding at length, after 
having been about thirty years a lecturer 
on surgery and anatomy at the Royal 
Naval Hospital, the field of his exertions 
to be somewhat circumscribed, in 1829 he 
retired from the public service. From 
Plymouth he removed to London, where, 
in one of the then most fashionable 
localities, Cavendish-square, he for a long 
series of years pursued an extensive prac- 
tice. In 1834 he was made a baronet, and 
in 1843 was appointed an hon. fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. He was 
also for many years a member of the 
senate and an examiner in surgery at the 
London University. Several of his pupils 
afterwards became very prominent mem- 
bers of their profession. 

The late baronet married, in 1800, 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Turquand, 
Esq., merchant of London, and by her, 
who died in 1829, had issue two sons and 
one daughter. He is succeeded in his 
title by his second and only surviving 
son, the Rev. St. Vincent Love Hammick, 
vicar of Milton Abbot, who was born in 
1806, and married, in 1837, Mary, 
daughter of the late Robert Alexander, 
Esq., of Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 
and has with other issue St. Vincent 
Alexander, Lieut. 43rd Foot, born in 
1839. 


Siz M. G. Crorron, Bart. 


June 24. At Lea- 
mington, suddenly, 
aged 78, Sir Morgan 
Geo. Crofton, Bart., 
of Mohill, co. Lei- 
trim. 

The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
late Sir Hugh Crof- 
ton, Bart., of Mohill, 
by Frances, youngest 
daughter of the late 

Ralph Smyth, esq., of Barbavilla, co. 
Westmeath. He was born in Dublin in 
1788, and in early life entered the Navy. 
In 1807 he attained the rank of lieutenant, 
but, on the restoration of peace, retired 
from the service in 1817. He succeeded 
his father as 3rd baronet in 1831. 

The baronetcy was conferred in 1801 
upon Morgan Crofton, Esq., great-grand- 
son of Morgan Crofton, of Mohill Castle 
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(who was the youngest son of John Crof- 
ton, Esq., of Ballymurry, auditor-general, 
temp. Queen Elizabeth). 

The deceased baronet married, in 1812, 
Emily, daughter of the Right Hon. Denis 
Daly, of Dunsandle, Galway, and is suc- 
ceeded by his grandson (son of the late 
Col. Hugh Denis Crofton, who was killed 
at Preston by a soldier of the 32nd Regt. 
in September, 1861), now Sir Morgan 
George Crofton, born in 1850. 


Sir W. Lawrences, Barr., F.R.S. 


July 5. At 18, 
Whitehall - place, of 
paralysis, aged 84, Sir 
William Lawrence, 
Bart., F.R.S., Ser- 
jeant-Surgeon to the 

Queen. 
The deceased was 
the son of the late 
William Lawrence, 
Esq. surgeon, of 
Cirencester, by Ju- 
dith, daughter of William Wood, Esq., 
of Tetbury, co. Gloucester, and was born 
at Cirencester in July, 1783. He received 
his education at athen well-known classical 
school, at Elmore Court, near Gloucester, 
and such good use did he make of his 
instruction, that by ultimate self-culture 
he became one of the first classical 
scholars of the day. On the completion 
of his elementary education he went 
to reside in the house of the celebrated 
Abernethy, to whom he was apprenticed 
in October, 1799. Young Lawrence 
soon displayed the abilities which have 
since distinguished him, and, being in- 
dustrious and accommodating, won the 
favour of his illustrious preceptor, who, 
after he had been three years a pupil, ap- 
pointed him a demonstrator of anatomy 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. He thus 
began to teach at an early age, and the 
assiduity and talent displayed fully justi- 
fied the selection, which the favour of his 
fellow students also ratified. He con- 
tinued to perform the duties of demon- 
strator for twelve years. On the 6th of 
Sept., 1805, he passed his examination at 
the College of Surgeons, having previously 
distinguished himself, when only eighteen 
years of age, by a translation from the 
Latin of a description of the arteries of 
the human body. His next contribution 
to medical literature was auspicious. It 
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obtained the Jacksonian Prize of the 
College of Surgeons. The subject was 
Hernia. It was a good practical essay, 
well arranged, perspicuously written, the 
various forms of the affection and the 
modes of operating applicable to each 
clearly described. In the following year 
he brought out a translation from the 
German of Blumenbach’s work on “‘ Com- 
parative Anatomy,” and he rendered 
valuable service in directing public atten- 
tion to the cultivation of this most 
interesting study. This science was then 
in its infancy ; it has now become one of 
the most comprehensive and important 
which can engage the attention of the 
medical philosopher. In 1813 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
in the same year was appointed assistant- 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Here he had a large class to hear him; 
his manner as a lecturer was a model of 
art; no man excelled him. His person, 
gestures, countenance, and voice were 
dignified, impressive, and persuasive. 
No ungainly gesticulation, no overstep- 
ping the modesty of nature; a graceful 
ease, a simplicity of style and state- 
ment characterised his address. There 
was a clearness of method, a terseness 
of expression, without being epigram- 
matic (for scientific subjects rarely allow 
that), a perspicuity in his discourse, 
that made it a pleasure to follow him. 
The propriety of manner which distin- 
guished Charles Kemble, Lawrence had 
succeeded in acquiring. In 1814 he was 
appointed surgeon to the Eye Infirmary, 
and in the following year to the Royal 
Hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlehem. 
His surgical operations were remarkable 
for neatness, imperturbable sangfroid, 
celerity, and safety. In this year, 1815, 
he was unanimously elected Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. His lectures were pub- 
lished under the title of “The Physiology, 
Zoology, and the Natural History of 
Man,” and provoked severe criticisms. 
All the anatomical and physiological 
articles in “ Rees’ Encyclopedia” were 
written by Lawrence, some of them before 
he had completed his term of apprentice- 
ship with Mr. Abernethy ; and in 1830-1 
appeared his well-known treatise on ‘ The 
Diseases of the Eye.” 

In 1824 he was elected principal surgeon 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, an appoint- 
ment from which he refused to retire until 
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upwards of eighty years of age, when he 
was succeeded by Mr. Wormald, the 
President of the College of Surgeons, who 
had been assistant-surgeon, and patiently 
biding his time for twenty-five years. In 
consequénce of the long tenure of the 
office by Mr. Lawrence, the governors 
were induced to make a regulation that 
henceforth all gentlemen holding the 
appointment of chief surgeon should 
retire at the age of sixty-five. 

On the 8th of August, 1828, Sir William 
Lawrence was elected a member of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
in the vacancy occasioned by the decease 
of Sir Patrick M‘Gregor. In 1834 and 
1846 he delivered the Hunterian orations. 
On the 24th of November, 1840, he was 
elected a member of the Court of Exa- 
miners, in the vacancy occasioned by the 
decease of Sir Anthony Carlisle, passing 
over the senior members of the council, 
Messrs. Copeland, Briggs, and Howship. 
This valuable appointment he held uatil 
struck down by paralysis when entering 
the examination-room on the 7th of May 
last, notwithstanding the repeated sugges- 
tions of all the medical journals that the 
time had arrived when he should cease to 
perform the important function of an 
examiner. In one of his celebrated 
speeches, delivered at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, before the Medical Reform Asso- 
ciation, and of course prior to his election 
as one of the executive of the College of 
Surgeons, the proceedings at which insti- 
tution he was then attacking, he ex- 
claimed, “ Self-elected and irresponsible 
bodies have always been found the most 
unsafe depositories of power; if, more- 
over, the members hold their offices for 
life, all the elements of misgovernment 
are combined, and we may safely antici- 
pate that the public good will be sacri- 
ficed to private interests; that as the 
appointment of examiner is held for life, 
it must often happen, as it frequently 
has, that the duties of that court, which, 
if properly performed, would require men 
in the active period of life and the full 
vigour of their faculties, have been exe- 
cuted by persons nearly approaching or 
actually arrived at the extreme verge of 
existence. In an imperfect and pro- 
gressive science like surgery, such indi- 
viduals must be far behind the actual 
state of knowledge, consequently unable 
to estimate the acquirements of those 
recently educated, and not the best quali- 
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fied to represent the surgical profession. 
Hence we cannot be surprised that, 
although the Council and Court of Ex- 
aminers have always numbered among 
their members individuals of justly-earned 
and acknowledged eminence, their acts as 
public bodies have not commanded the 
respect of the profession at large.” Not- 
withstanding this published expression of 
his opinion, and of which he had been 
frequently reminded, Sir William Law- 
rence pertinaciously retained office until 
struck down by fatal disease when closely 
entering his eighty-fifth year. He had 
obtained all the highest honours, limited 
as they are, which can be conferred on 
members of the medical profession. He 
had, in addition to the appointments 
already mentioned, been twice elected 
President of the College of Surgeons— 
viz., in July, 1846, and again in 1855. 
In 1864 he was chosen a corresponding 
member of the French Institute. When 
the Government introduced and passed 
the Medical Act, and with it a Council of 
Medical Education and Registration, Sir 
William was at once neminated and ap- 
pointed a member of the Board. He had 
previously been made Serjeant-Surgeon 
to her Majesty, and a few weeks since 
was created a baronet. 

Sir William Lawrence married, in 
1828, Louisa, daughter of James Trevor, 
senior, Esq., of Broughton House, Bucks, 
by whom he had five children, of whom 
three survive: John James Trevor, born 
in 1831, a medical officer in the Queen’s 
Indian Army, who succeeds to the 
baronetcy ; and two daughters. 


Sir E. R. Townsexp-Farqunar, Barr. 


Recently. At Pekin, 
aged 31, Sir Eric Robert 
Townsend - Farquhar, 
Bart. 

The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
late Sir Walter Minto 
Townsend-Farquhar, 
Bart. (who was forsome 
time M.P. for Hereford, 
and who died June 18, 
1866 : see Tux GenTLE- 

man’s Macaztng, vol. ii. y.s., p. 406), by 
Erica Catherine Mackay, daughter of Eric, 
7th Lord Reay, and was born at Vienna 
July 14, 1836. The late baronet, who had 
‘ been for some years in the diplomatic 
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service, was nominated an attaché in 
1856, and was attached to the British 
mission at Berne, and subsequently to the 
British Embassies in Vienna and Paris. 
In June, 1859, he was appointed paid 
attaché at Rio de Janeiro, and in April, 
1861, was transferred to Parana. He was 
appointed second secretary in her Majesty's 
diplomatic service in October, 1862; and 
in June, 1863, was transferred to Athens ; 
in 1864 he was for a time Chargé des 
Archives, and Chargé d'Affaires for a 
short space in the following year. The 
lamented baronet was transferred to Pekin 
in December, 1865. 

The deceased, who was unmarried, is 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his brother, 
Minto Walter Farquhar, born in 1837. 


Tue Ricnt Hon. Siz G. J. Turner. 


July 9. At 28, Park-crescent, N.W., 
aged 69, the Right Hon. Sir George 
James 'l'urner, senior Lord Justice of the 
Court of Appeal in Chancery, M.A., 
F.R.S., D.C. L. 

The deceased was the ninth son of the 
late Rev. Richard Turner, B.D., incum- 
bent of Great Yarmouth, by his second 
wife Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Rede, Esq., of Beccles. 

The family of Turner were settled, for 
many generations, at Keningham, in Nor- 
folk ; one of them, Francis Turner, born 
in 1662, and bred to the law, settled at 
Yarmouth, and became town clerk of 
that place in 1710 ; his grandson, the Rev. 
Richard Turner, was a person of great 
literary attainments, and was the inti- 
mate friend of the poet Crabbe, by whose 
son, in the preface to his edition of the 
poet’s works he is spoken’ of in the 
highest terms of commendation. 

On the mother’s side Sir Geeorge 
Turner was descended from Sir Robert 
Naunton, Secretary of State to James l., 
and author of “ Fragmenta Regalia,” and 
from his wife Mary, grand-daughter of Sir 
Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, through whose wife Bridget, the 
daughter of John Paston, Esq., Sir George 
Turner was also descended from the 
ancient Norfolk family of that name, and 
from William Paston, Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas temp. Henry VI. 

Sir George was born at Great Yar- 
mouth, Feb. 5, 1798, and was educated at 
the Charterhouse ; he graduated B.A. at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1819, 
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being 9th wrangler, and was afterwards 
elected a Fellow; and proceeded M.A. 
in 1822. Dr. Joseph Turner, his uncle, 
Dean of Norwich, and formerly the 
tutor of William Pitt, was then the 
Master of Pembroke College. His name 
having been entered at Lincoln’s Inn, 
he became a pupil of the late Lord 
Cottenham, and in July, 1821, he was 
ealled to the bar. Shortly afterwards he 
edited a volume of Chancery Reports in 
conjunction with the late James Russell, 
Esq.,Q.C. In May, 1840, he became a 
Q.C. simultaneously with Mr. Bethell, 
now J.ord Westbury, who was two years 
his junior. In 1847 he was elected M.P. 
for Voventry, defeating the former mem- 
ber, Mr. William Williams. He continued 
to represent that borough as a Liberal- 
Conservative until April, 1851, when he 
was appointed a Vice-Chancellor, and 
received the honour of knighthood. This 
office he retained until January, 1853, when 
he became Lord Justice of Appeal in 
Chancery. 

As a member of the House of Com- 
mons, Sir George Turner introduced and 
carried the measure known as Sir George 
Turner’s Act, which, with other minor 


improvements upon the cumbrous practice 
of that day, enabled the Court of Chan- 
cery to decide, upon a special case, ques- 
tions in which the parties were agreed 


upon the facts. To him also in a great 
degree, as a member of the Chancery 
Commission, are due many of the great 
improvements in the practice of the Court 
which were effected in 1852, and he may 
be said to have been the father of the 
present chamber practice in Chancery. 
The late Lord Justice was sworn a 
member of the Privy Council in 1851, 
and at the time of his death was a 
governor of the Charterhouse. His repu- 
tation as a most able and profound 
lawyer was universally recognised by the 
profession. Besides his official merits, he 
bore personally the character of a most 
amiable, upright, and conscientous man, as 
may be gathered from the following obser- 
vations of the Lord Chancellor :—“ I am 
sure the bar will deeply regret the loss 
which the public and the profession have 
sustained in the death of that most ex- 
cellent man and upright judge, Lord 
Justice Turner. The unvarying kindness 
and courtesy which he showed to the 
profession, his devoted application to 
every case that was brought before him, 
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the anxious care with which he worked 
out all his judgments, and which were 
always full and satisfactory, can never be 
forgotten, and I am quite sure that there 
is hardly any one connected with the 
Court of Chancery who will not feel he 
has lost almost a personal friend in this 
most amiable and esteemed man and up- 
right and conscientious judge.” 

He married, in 1823, Louisa, daughter 
of the late Edward Jones, Esq., of Brack- 
ley, Northamptonshire, by whom he has 
left a family of six sons and three daugh- 
ters. The deceased was buried at Kel- 
shall, near Royston, Herts. 


E. H. Baty, Esq, R.A., F.R.S. 


* May 22. At 99, Devonshire-road, 
Holloway, N., aged 78, Edward Hodges 
Baily, Esq., R.A., F.R.S. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
Mr. William Hillier Baily, of Bristol, by 
Martha, dau. of Edward Hodges, esq. 
He was born at Bristol, March 10, 1788, 
and was educated at the Grammar School 
of that town. His father was a ship carver, 
and displayed so much taste and ability in 
his production of ships’ heads, that on one 
occasion he attracted the notice and com- 
mendation of Flaxman. ‘The business of 
the father doubtless awakened a love of 
art and of the beautiful in the son’s mind, 
who on leaving school at fourteen years 
of age, was placed in a merchant's office, in 
the hope of following commercial pursuits. 
Here he remained about two years, de- 
voting his leisure hours to the study of 
the rudiments of art. Becoming ac- 
quainted with an artist in wax, he deve- 
loped the ideas first imbibed in his father’s 
workshop, and soon acquired such facility 
in the art of wax-modelling, that he aban- 
doned the counting-house, and commenced 
taking portraits in that material. 

It is said that a desire to imitate a 
higher style of, art was awakened in the 
breast of Baily by a visit to Bristol 
Cathedral, where his eye was accidentally 
arrested by Bacon’s monument to the 
memory of Mrs. Draper, the “ Eliza” of 
Sterne. Nearly about the same time Mr. 
Leigh, a surgeon of Bristol, lent him 
Flaxman’s designs in illustration of the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, and gave 
him a commission for two groups modelled 
after Flaxman’s conceptions. These were, 
“ Ulysses taking leave of Penelope,” and 
his “ Return from Troy, with the incident 
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of his dog Argus.” The same gentleman, 
pleased with Buily’s succes~ful treatment 
of these subjects, recommended him to 
the further notice of Flaxman, who took 
him into his studio, and watched over 
the future development of his genius 
with almost paternal solicitude. Nor 
was his care misplaced, or his kindness 
ill requited. The pupil drank deeply 
of his teacher's spirit, and borrowed much 
of its poetical character from his brilliant 
example. His progress henceforward was 
rapid. In 1807 he gained the silver medal 
of the Society of Arts and Sciences, and 
in 1809 the first silver medal, and in 
1811 the gold medal, and a purse of fifty 
guineas, at the Royal Academy; the sub- 
ject of the gold medal was the “ Rescue 
of Alcestis from Orcus by Hercules,” ° 

At the age of twenty-five Baily pro- 
duced his “ Eve at the Fountain,” a statue 
of unrivalled grace and beauty, and one 
which at once rendered his reputation 
world wide. 

In 1817 he was elected an associate of 
the Royal Academy, and in 1821 an 
Academician. 

Leaving the studio of Flaxman after a 
seven years’ course of study, Mr. Baily 
became chief modeller to the wealthy 
house of Messrs. Kundell and Bridge, of 
Ludgate Hill. He fitted up a studio in 
Percy Street, and applied himself without 
intermission to the production of new 
works of art. His first production here 
was “Hercules casting Lichas into the 
sea,” a subject which had already been 
treated with much success by Antonio 
Canova. This was followed by “ Apollo 
discharging arrows,” and “ Maternal 
Love,” which groups he executed, the 
former for the Earl of Egremont, and the 
latter for the late Mr. Joseph Neeld, M.P. 
In 1817 Mr. Baily was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy, and in the follow- 
ing year he exhibited at the Academy a 
statue of “Flora,” which he had been 
commissioned to execute for Lord Darnley. 
He was elected k.A. in 1821, the sole 
sculptor who attained that position during 
the presidency of Sir I’. Lawrence. Since 
the recent change in the constitution of 
the Royal Corporation, his name was 
placed upon the list of retired academi- 
cians. His growing infirmities neces- 
sitated a withdrawal from the active 
prosecution of his profession a few years 
ago. The period when he took this step 
may almost be marked with accuracy by 
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the absence of his beautiful works from 
the annual exhibition. Ever since he was 
firat elected to the principal honour, his 
statues, busts, and particularly the ex- 
quisite groups embodying poetical and 
classical subjects with which he has en- 
riched the English School—not a prolific 
one in such works—were prominent fea- 
tures in the display, and were expected as 
regularly as that the doors in T'rafalgar- 
square would be opened. But few Eng- 
lish sculptors have attained the happy 
power of producing such works as, by 
their exceeding artistic value, rise above, 
and are in a manner separated from the 
general similar productions of their 
country, insomuch as to become rather of 
an European than any merely local school. 

On the erection of the triumphal arch 
in front of Buckingham Palace (now re- 
moved to Cumberland Gate), Mr. Baily 
was employed in ornamenting the upper 
part ; half of the figures on the arch itself 
are from his design, as well as the groups 
on the south and principal pediments, 
representing the triumph of Britannia, 
together with the statues on its summit. 
He likewise sculptured the bassi relievi 
surrounding the throne room at Buck- 
ingham Palace. His other works at this 
period were statues to the memory of the 
Karl of Egremont; Telford, the engineer ; 
Sir Richard Bourke, Governor of New 
South Wales ; Sir Astley P. Cooper; Dean 
Dawson, of St, Patrick’s, Dublin; Dr. 
Butler, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry ; 
Lord Holland, in Westminster Abbey; 
and colossal statues of the late Earl Grey, 
at Newcastle, and H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex in Freemasons’ Hall. He also 
produced for the Nelson Monument in 
‘Trafalgar Square a design which, though 
pronounced by the late Sir Robert Peel 
worthy of any country and of any artist, 
was never executed, owing to the want of 
funds. From 1820, until many years had 
passed, Baily was in full practice as a 
bust sculptor, and the number he executed 
was very considerable ; amongst the most 
distinguished may be mentioned ; Stot- 
hard, Munden, Fuseli, Flaxman, Byron, 
Haydon, Campbell, R. Smirke, Sir T. 
Lawrence, Faraday, Northcote, Lord 
Brougham, Thalberg, Prof. Owen, Sir J. 
Herschel, Dr. Whewell, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Robert Stephenson. 

Removing from Percy Street to New- 
man Street, in the course of the next few 
years, Mr. Baily produced some of his best 
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works. Among these are “ Eve listening,” 
“‘The Girl preparing for the Bath,” “The 
Sleeping Nymph,” “The Group of the 
Graces,” and “The Fatigued Huntsman 
returned from the Chase.” Of these 
‘there is none,” says a contemporary 
writer, “which strikes the fancy more 
forcibly, or retains a stronger hold on the 
mind than the “Sleeping Nymph.” It isthe 
figure and semblance of one of the artist's 
daughters idealised. Returning fatigued 
from a long walk, she had thrown herself 
on a couch in the drawing-room and fallen 
asleep, when her father, who happened to 
be sitting near at hand, was struck by the 
gracefulness of the attitude. Quietly 
fetching his modelling materials, he soon 
produced an admirable sketch, which he 
afterwards executed to the size of life, and 
sculptured in marble. Many persons re- 
markable for the accuracy of their judg- 
ment, prefer this to all his other works, 
regarding it as equally removed from the 
dreamy creations of fancy, and the every 
day reality of portraiture. It is certainly 
a work of surpassing truth and beauty. 
The air of perfect repose which pervades 
the entire form,—the expression of bound- 
less innocence, tranquillity, and seraphic 
happiness, which beams from the face,— 
the disposition of the drapery, the hair, 
the arms—everything, in short, suggests 
the idea of consummate art. Of this 
figure three marbles were executed,—one 
for Mr. Gibbons, another for Lord Mon- 
tagu, and the third for the late Earl of 
Egremont. 

In his theory of position and attitude, 
there is one peculiarity which savours 
perhaps rather of Italy than of Greece— 
his fondness for the representation of 
extreme repose in his groups and statues, 
The moment usually selected by Mr. 
Baily is one of serene enjoyment, placid 
contemplation, delicious listening, happy 
sleep, or the tranquil gratification pro- 
duced by sisterly intercourse. No turbu- 
lent passions or disquieting thoughts 
disturb the harmony of the countenance. 
Especially we may instance his group of 
“The Graces,” who are linked together 
as in ancient sculpture, but without the 
least taint of voluptuousness or any trace 
of uneasy passions. In the place of these 
we notice a harmony and _ soothing 
quietude, an external manifestation of 
internal joy, a felicitous simplicity, a rapt 
unconsciousness of the world s gaze, which 
no one can contemplate without extreme 
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delight. A contrast to these features may 
be remarked, however, in his colossal 
statue of “ Marius among the ruins of 
Carthage,” a more recent production of 
his chisel, and one which vividly expresses 
the unbending dignity and stern resolve 
of the ancient Roman. 

His most recent works are statues of 
the Earl of Mansfield, and the Right Hon. 
C. J. Fox, erected in St. Stephen’s Hall, 
Westminster, the “ Morning Star,” and a 
statue of “ Genius” from Milton’s Arcades, 
for the Mansion House of London. His 
last work was a bust of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, as a present to his godson, Harold 
Baily Dixon. 

At the early age of eighteen Mr. Baily 
married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Wadley, Esq., by whom he has 
left eight surviving children. The de- 
ceased was buried at Highgate Cemetery 
on the 29th of May. 


Masor J. Buaxtston. 


June 4. At Mob- 
berley Hall, Che- 
shire, aged 82, Major 
John Blakiston, of 
Mobberley. 

The deceased was 
the second son of 
the late Sir Matthew 
Blakiston, bart., of 

 Buonavista, Hants 

(who died in 1896), 

by Anne, daughter 

of John Rochfort, Esq., of Clogrenane, 
co. Carlow, Ireland. He was born at 
Dublin in the year 1785, and educated 
at Winchester. Having passed through 
the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich in 1802, he proceeded to India 
as a cadet in the East India Company's 
service, and was appointed to the Corps 
of Engineers on the Madras establish- 
ment, being then on half-pay as a lieut. 
in H.M.’s service. He was present in 
1803 at the battles of Assaye and Argaum, 
and the sieges of Ahmednuggur and Ga- 
wilghur, and further distinguished him- 
self at the suppression of the mutiny at 
Vellore in 1805. He was also actively 
engaged in the capture of the Isles of 
Bourbon and France in 1810, and at the 
Java expedition in the following year, 
In 1812 his services were transferred from 
the Madras Engineers to the Home Line, 
and he was with his first commander 
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during the last three years of the war on 
the Peninsula, for which he had the medal 
with six clasps, besides decorations for 
his Eastern campaigns. In 1843 Major 
Blakiston was appointed, on the recom- 
mendation of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton, one of the Honourable Corps of Gen- 
tlemen-at-Arms, which appointment he 
held until 1865. 

Major Blakiston, who was a magistrate 
for Cheshire and Hants, married in 1814, 
Jane, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Wright, 
rector of Market Bosworth, by whom he 
has left Matthew, born in 1821, and five 
other children. 


Prorsssor Anster, LL.D. 


June 9. At Dublin, 
aged 73, Professor 
John Anster, LL.D. 

The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
late John Anster, 
Esq., of Charleville, 
co. Cork, where he 
was born in 1793. 
He received his Uni- 
versity education at 
Trinity Coll., Dublin, 
where he obtained a scholarship in 
in 1814, and took the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1825. He was called to the Irish 
bar in Easter Term, 1824, and for several 
years went the Munster circuit; he was 
appointed registrar of the High Court of 
Admiralty in Ireland in 1837, which 
office he held until his death. He was 
elected Regius Professor of Civil Law in 
Trinity Coll., Dublin, in 1850. Dr. Anster, 
in 1819, obtained a prize, offered by Trinity 
Coll., for a poem on the death of the 
Princess Charlotte ; and in the same year 
published a small volume of poems, com- 
prising the prize ode, together with a 
number of short pieces, original and 
translated. In 1820 Dr. Anster translated 
some extracts from Goethe’s “ Faust,” 
which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and were the first rendering of any part 
of that poem into English. In 1835 the 
complete translation of the first part of 
“ Faust” appeared, followed in 1837 by a 
volume entitled “Xeniola,” containing 
translations from Schiller and De La 
Motte Fouqué. The translation of the 
first part of “ Faust” has been for many 
years out of print in Kngland; but in 
1864 the second part was completed and 
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published. Dr. Anster’s translation has 
been accepted in Germany as the standard 
English translation of Goethe, and the 
first part has been twice reprinted there. 
At the time of his death he was engaged 
in preparing a third German reprint, to 
be published by Baron Tauchnitz, of 
Leipsic. In 1839 he published an “ In- 
troductory Lecture on the Study of the 
Civil Law.” Asa proof of the estimation 
in which his work is held in Germany it 
may be mentioned that, since his death, 
an address has been presented to Dr. 
Anster’s widow by a number of Germans 
resident in Ireland, distinguished for 
their literary position, who, while ex- 
pressing their sympathy with Mrs. 
Anster, have desired “to place on record 
their profound sense of the important 
services rendered by Dr. Anster as an 
eminent scholar and poet in the promo- 
tion of German literature in this coun- 
try.” In addition to those works which 
bear his name, Dr. Anster was the author 
of many contributions to the Dublin Uni, 
versity Magazine, North British Review, 
and other literary periodicals. 

The late Dr. Anster married, in 1832, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William 
Blacker Bennett, Esq., of Castle Crea, co. 
Limerick, by whom he has left two sons 
and three daughters. 

The deceased was buried at Drum- 
condra, near Dublin, in the presence of a 
numerous and highly distinguished as- 
sembly of friends. 


S. D. Sassoon, Esa. 


> June 24. At 17, 
Cumberland Ter- 
race,Regent’s Park, 
aged 35, Sassoon 
David Sassoon, 
Esq., of Ashley 
Park, Walton-on- 

Thames. 
= The deceased was 
&Z the third son of the 
~ late David Sassoon, 
Esq, merchant of 
Bombay, a gentleman highly renowned 
for his many acts of munificence and phi- 
lanthropy. He was born at Bombay in 
1832, and came to this country in 1858 
for the purpose of establishing a branch 
of the firm in London. He soon began 
to occupy a prominent position among 
the principal merchants of the City, and 
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was appointed director of several impor- 
tant companies. With great mercantile 
knowledge, he united linguistic attain- 
ments of no mean order. He was con- 
versant with several Oriental languages, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Hindustanee, &c. 
He was also held in high and deserved 
esteem by his own community. A few 
months before his death he was chosen 
warden of the Ancient Congregation of 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, and he was 
also at the head of some of the most im- 
portant charitable and educational insti- 
tutions of the Hebrew'community, being 
-@ member of the council of the Jews’ 
College, and of the committee of the 
Jews’ Free School. Though he had been 
ailing from his infancy, yet he was very 
active. On the evening of the 23rd of 
June he had come up from his country 
residence for the purpose of viewing next 
morning the model of a statue of his late 
father, which had just been executed by 
Mr.,Woolner, to be erected at Bombay, 
when he died suddenly of disease of the 
heart. 

He married, Flora, daughter of S. R. 
Sassoon, of Bagdad, by whom he has left 
three sons and one daughter. 

The deceased gentleman was buried 
with every manifestation of respect and 
honour at the Jewish cemetery in Mile 
End, where the Rev. Dr. Artom delivered 
a very affecting funeral oration. His un- 
timely death is felt to be a great loss by 
his community, as he was a man of great 
benevolence and kindness of heart, and 
gave promise of a life of great usefulness. 


M. Caampottion. 


May —. At Fontainebleau, aged 89, 
M. Jean Jacques Champollion. 

The deceased, who was commonly 
called Champollion-Figeac. to distinguish 
him from his younger brother, Champol- 
lion-le- Jeune, was born in 1778, at Fi- 
geac, in the French department of Lot. 
He at first held an office in the library of 
Grenoble, capital of the department of 
Istre, and was afterwards Professor of 
Greek Literature in that city. In 1828 he 
was appointed keeper of the manuscripts 
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in the Royal Library of Paris, an office 
which he held till 1848. In 1849. he be- 
came keeper of the library of the palace 
of Fontainebleau, and subsequently 
librarian to the Emperor ‘Napoleon III. 
His first publication was a “ Lettre M. 
Fourier sur I'Inscription Grecque du 
Temple de Denderah en Egypte,” 8vo., 
Grenoble, 1806; which was followed, in 
1807, by his “ Antiquités de Grenoble, 
ou Histoire Ancienne de cette Ville, 
d'aprés ses Monuments,” 4to., Grenoble ; 
and in 1809 by “ Nouvelles Recherches 
sur les Patois, ou Idiomes Vulgaires de 
la France, 8vo. His “ Annales des La- 
gides, ou Chronologie des Rois- Grecs 
d’Egypte, successeurs d'Alexandre le 
Grand,” 2 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1819, received 
the prize of the Académie des Inscriptions. 
He also republished several charters and 
other documents appertaining to the his- 
tory of France in the Middle Ages. The 
original manuscripts are preserved in the 
Royal Library of Paris, and some of them 
date as far back as the 6th century. One 
of the most expensive of his publications 
was “ Les Tournois du Roi Réné, d’aprés 
les Manuscrits et les Dessins Originaux 
de la Biblioth@que Royale,” folio, 1827.28, 
In these “ Tournaments of King Réné,” 
of which only 200 copies were printed, 
he was assisted by M. Motte, the litho- 
grapher. In 1842 he published a “ Notice 
sur les Manuscrits Autographes de 
Champollion-le-Jeune, perdus en l'année 
1832, et retrouvés en 1840.” He published 
in the following year an elementary 
treatise on Archeology and another on 
Chronology. He was a contributor to 
several works published periodically, such 
as the “ Dictionnaire de la Conversation,” 
the “ Magazin Encyclopédique,” the “ Re- 
vue Encyclopédique,” the “ Bulletin des 
Sciences Historiques,” and the literary 
portion of the “Moniteur.” He also as- 
sisted in the preparation and issuing of 
the “ Documents Historiques,” published 
by the French Government, to which he 
contributed six vols. 4to. After the death 
of Champollion-le-Jeune he published 
some of the materials on Egypt, Hiero- 
glyphics, &c., on which his brother had 
been employed immediately before his 
death. 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June 26. At Carlsbad, Regensburg, aged 
35. Prince Maximilian, hereditary Prince 
of Tour and Taxis. The deceased was son 
of Maximilian Charles, Prince of Tour 
and Taxis, by his second wife, the Princess 
Mathilde Sophia, dau. of Jean Prince of 
Oettingen-Spielberg. He was born in 1831, 
and married, in 1858, Princess Caroline, 
Duchess of Bavaria, sister of the Empress 
of Austria, by whom he has left issue four 
children. 

Aged 33, Prince Auguste Théodore 
Paul de Broglie. He was the youngest 
son of Charles Duke de Broglie, by Al- 
bertine de Staél-Holstein. He was born 
in 1834, and was an officer in the Impe- 
rial Marine of France. 

June 28. At Rudolstadt, aged 74, 
Count Frederick Gunther, Prince of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. The count was 
born in 1793, and became titular prince 
of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt on the decease 
of his father in 1807—his mot er, Caro- 
line, dau. of the Landgrave of Hesse-Hom- 
burg, governing the pg oped as regent. 
In 1814, being of full age, he assumed the 
government, and two years afterwards 
married the Princess Augusta of Anhalt- 
Dessau, who died in 1854, leaving no 
children. In 1855 he concluded a mor- 
ganatic marriage with Helena Von Stob- 
zenberg, adopted dau. of Prince William 
of Anhalt, who died on the 6th June, 
1860, leaving him two children—Helena, 
born June 2, and Gunther, born June 3, 
1860. He married, 3rdly, in 1%61, with 
Maria Schulz, created Baroness of Broken- 
burg, who survives him. In the event of 
the son of the late prince not succeeding, 
being the offspring of a morganatic mar- 
riage, the next heir will be his brother, 
Prince Albert of Schwarzburg, a general 
in the Prussian army, whose claims have 
never been admitted by the late prince. 
This prince married the Princess Augusta 
of Solms-Braunfels, and has a son and 
daughter. 


April 27. At Kabenda, West Africa, 
on board H.M.S Pioneer, aged 27, John 
Frederic Alston, R.N., eldest son of the 
late Capt. H. F. Alston, 78th Regt. 

May 8. On board the steamship Natal, 
six days after leaving the Mauritius, 
George Taylor, esq., M.D., Dep.-In.-Gen. 
of Military Hospitals. 

May 11. At Meean Meer. in the Pun- 
jab, Brevet-Capt. Edmund Spry Tritton, 


97th Regt., fourth son of the late Lieut. 
Col. John Tritton, 1th Hussars, 

May 14. At Wellington, India, aged 
35, Dr. C C. Rutherford, 18th Hussars, 

May 17. At Hyderabad, of cholera, 
aged 38, Capt. Wm. Ralph Round, of the 
Nizam’s army, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Joseph Green Round, rector of Woodham 
Mortimer. 

Lost, with the ship General Grant, 
which sailed from Melbourne on the 5th 
May, Major Frederick Johnstone, Bengal 
Army, youngest son of the late David 
Johnstone, esq., of Edinburgh. 

May 19. At Kurnool, Madras, of 
cholera, Thomas Willoughby Selby, eldest 
son of Willoughby Thomas Brereton, esq. 

May 21. At Santa Sophia, Montevideo, 
Richard, second son of the late Richard 
Edwards, esq., of Westminster Police 
Court. 

May 27. At Calcutta, aged 27, Edward 
William, second and only surviving son of 
the Rev. Henry Browne, vicar of Pevensey. 

May 31. At Simla, Maj.-Gen. G. H. 
Swinley, Inspector-Gen. R.A. 

June 2. At Sepree, Central India, from 
wounds by a tiger, aged 30, Capt. A. W. B. 
Caldecott. He was the third son of C. M. 
Caldecott, esq., of Holbrook Grange, War- 
wickshire, by Margaret, only dau. of 
Thomas Smith, esq., physician-general, 
H.E.L.C., Bengal Establishment. He was 
born in 1837, and was a capt. in the 103rd 
Regt. 

June 3. At Rothesay, N.B., of apoplexy, 
the Rev. John Campbell, of Killin. In 
early life the late Mr. Campbell was tutor 
to the Duke of Argyll, and he was ap- 
pointed minister of Killin about twenty- 
five years ago. Conservative alike in 
Church and State, he had no sympathy 
with those of the present day who are 
aiming at the subversion of our Presby- 
terian forms of worship; and patronage 
he regarded as one of the links which 
bind the Church of Scotland to the aris- 
tocracy of the land. In the Presbytery 
of Weem his advice was always looked upon 
as truly valuable; and he endeared him- 
self to all the members of the Presbytery 
by his affability of disposition and his 
zealous endeavours on behalf of the re- 
ligious interests of the people among 
whom he laboured.— Edinburgh Courant. 

June 4. At Heigham, Norfolk, aged 53, 
W. H. Ranking, esq., M.D., formerly of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. Dr. Ranking was 
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brought up at Hastings, and subsequently 
entered the University of Cambridge, 
where he took his degree of M B. in 1837, 
and M.D. in 1842. After spending some 
time in the hospitals of Paris, he settled 
in Bury St. Edmund’s, and became physi- 
cian to the Suffolk General Hospital, a 
post he retained with advantage to the 
institution, and great credit to himself, for 
seven years. He subsequently removed 
to Norwich, where he was appointed 
physician to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital. In 1845 Dr. Ranking com- 
menced the undertaking with which his 
name is chiefly identified—viz., “The 
Half-yearly Abstract of the Medical 
Sciences.” He also for some time edited 
the journal of the Provincial, Medical, and 
Surgical Association, and among his lesser 
writings is a paper on ‘‘ Dimensions of the 
Heart”—in which the deductions are 
drawn from a greater number of measure- 
ments than had been made by any other 
observer. He married the dau. of the 
late Mr. John C. Mortlock, one of her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Excise. 

June 5. At Raune, France, aged 64, 
Mr. George Batty, proprietor of the esta- 
blishment known as “ Batty’s Menagerie,” 
The deceased was the only brother of Mr. 
William Batty, the celebrated equestrian, 
and was the father of Mr. Batty, known as 
the “ Lion King.” His collection of wild 
beasts was very valuable. Mr. George 
Batty retired from business about eight 
years ago, and for some time lived in 
retirement at Jersey. 

At Orchard Villas, Maidenhead, aged 
67, John Higgs, esq., J.P. for that town. 
He was a native of Maidenhead, an active 
leader of the Wesleyan body, and most 
attentive to his municipal duties and 
public matters. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 73, Capt. 
Richard Morgan, R.N. The deceased en- 
tered the navy in 1805 as first-class volun- 
teer on board the Prévoyante, and after 
serving for a few months at Gibraltar and 
Cadiz in that vessel and the Colossus, he 
joined the Canopus and accompained Lord 
Nelson to the West Indies in pursuit of 
the combined fleet of France and Spain, 
was present in the action off St. Domingo, 
and took part in the operations in Egypt. 
He afterwards served in the Adriatic on 
board the Achille, and subsequently be- 
came master’s mate of the Queen Charlotte. 
He sailed for North America in 1814, on 
board the Royal Oak, and was present at 
the attack on New Orleans. He was after- 
wards employed in the Mediterranean, and 
from 1837 to 1840 acted as Inspecting- 
commander of the Coast Guard. He be- 
came a captain on the retired list in 1856. 
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At1, Ovington-square, aged 91,Johanna’ 
dau. of the late Andrew Robertson, esq., 
of Blackwalls. Ross shire. 

June 6. At Bombay, Louisa, wife of 
C. Campbell Downes, Esq., C.K., and only 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Lloyd Dowse, 
R.A. 

At Barham, Canterbury, aged 75, Je- 
mima Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Thos. 
Harrison. 

Aged 35, the Rev. George Bowes Macil- 
wain, M.A. He was the eldest son of 
George Macilwain. esq., by Elizabeth, dau. 
of John Daubeny,esq., D.C.L., and was 
born in 1832. He was educated at Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1856, and proceeded M.A. in 1859; at 
the time of his decease he was curate of 
St. George's. Hanover-square, and he was 
recently chaplain to St. George’s Union. 

Aged 51, Rosina, wife of the Rev. J. W. 
Spencer, incumbent of Wilton, Somerset. 

At South Wytham, Lincoln, aged 39, 
Mrs. Caroline Tollemache. She was the 
only dau. of the late Hon. Felix T. Tolle- 
mache, by his first wife. Sarah, dau. of 
James Gray, esq., of Ballincar, King’s Co. 
She was born in 1828, and married, in 
1853, her cousin. the Rev. Ralph W. 
Lyonel Tollemache, rector of South 
Wytham. 

At Lowestoft, aged 59, the Rev. Preston 
Jno. Williams, M.A., vicar of Godman- 
chester. He was educated at Trinity Coll., 
Dublin, where he graduated B.A. in 1833, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1836, and was ap- 
pointed to the vicarage of Godmanchester 
in 1856. 

June 7. At Worksop, Mr. John Moor, a 
veteran bell-ringer. The deceased had been 
a ringer at the Abbey Church for nearly 
fifty years, and his father before him for 
nearly the same time. It was the last 
request of the old man that his remains 
should be borne to the grave by six bell- 
ringers, and after the coffin was let down 
in the grave a muffled peal should be 
rung, a@ request which was duly complied 

ith 


with. 
At Glasgow, after a short illness, 


the Rev. Dr. McGillivray. The de- 
ceased was an enthusiastic Highlander, 
and was ever active and willing in any 
work likely to proniote the good of his 
countrymen in the Scottish Lowlands or 
elsewhere. Though labouring in a com- 

tively quiet and humble sphere, his 
foes will be felt by many as the loss of an 
estimable and true friend. He did good 
service to Highlanders in Glasgow by 
teaching them in their vernacular tongue, 
of which he had a thorough knowledge. 
His literary taste and Celtic attainments 
were also exhibited in his translation of 
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the ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progress” into Gaelic.— 
Morning Journal. 

June 8. At 22, Surrey-square, S., sud- 
denly, Mr. Anthony Snellgrove. The 
deceased was well known in connection 
with the Merchants’ Lecture, at the 
Poultry Chapel, and other religious and 
charitable societies. On the previous day, 
being then in his usual health, he attended 
the Merchants’ Lecture, which was de- 
livered by the Rev. Newman Hall. Mr. 
Snellgrove was buried at Nunhead Ceme- 
tery, the funeral being attended by a large 
number of persons of all ranks and de- 
nominations. 

June 9. At Ryde, from an accidental 
fall, aged 85, Charlotte, the Dowager 
Lady Knowles. She was the dau. of the 
late Charles Johnstone, esq. (brother of 
Sir Richard Vanden Bempde Johnstone, 
Bart., of Hackness Hall, Yorkshire), by 
Mary, dau. of John Beddoe, esq., and mar- 
ried, in 1800, Sir Charles Henry Knowles, 
Bart. G.C.B., by whom, who died in 1831, 
she had issue three sons and two daus. 

June 11. At Larchfield, Darlington, 
aged 82, Frances Mewburn, esq., solici- 
tor. The deceased was admitted a solici- 
tor in 1809. He was for many years 
chief bailiff of Darlington, and was well 
known throughout the north of England 
as a solicitor of large practice, and more 
especially as the solicitor, till within the 
last five or six years, of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, at which time he 
retired altogether from practice. Mr. 
Mewburn was a strenuous opponent of all 
schemes for ‘“‘ Registration of Titles,” and 
his pen has often contributed to the legal 
journals when this question was being 
agitated. From his long and extensive 
practice in the law, joined to a literary 
turn of mind, Mr. Mewburn had amassed 
large collections of local memoranda and 
evidences. His assistance is especially 
noted in Brockett’s “Glossary of North 
Country Words,” in Ord’s “Cleveland,” 
and repeatedly in Surtees’ “ History of 
Durham.” The deceased was married, 
and has left issue.-—Law Times. 

June 12. At 22, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side, Mr. William Croucher. The deceased 
represented the Ward of Cordwainer in 
the Court of Common Council for the 
long period of thirty-five years. He was 
a Governor of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and one of the oldest members of the 
Corporation. 

June 13. At Rome, aged 34, Mr. Edward 
Davis, an artist. The deceased was a 
native of Worcester. He first exhibited 
in-1854; his pictures being a death-bed 
scene, entitled “ Parting Words,” and a 
smaller picture—the forerunner of many 
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-Similar subjects— representing an old 


villager in a brown study. At the Man- 
chester Art Treasures Exhibition in 
1857, he exhibited a rustic picture called 
“ Punch,” and at the Society of Arts held 
at Worcester in subsequent years, such 
pictures as the ‘‘ Pedler,” shown in 1859; 
“Coaxing” and “Danger by the Way,” 
in 1860; ‘ Telling a Tale” 1861 ; “ Scene 
by Candle-light,” “ After Work,” in 182; 
and “Sunshine,” “ Summer,” and “ Dame's 
School,” shown in 1863. These, however, 
are but a small portion of the artist's 
works, and more important examples 
might be cited from the Royal Academy 
Exhibitions, and those of the larger pro- 
vincial towns. 

June 14. At 15, Thurlow-road, Hamp- 
stead, aged 56, the Rev. Stutteville Isaac- 
son, rector of Bradfield St. Clare, Suffolk. 
He was educated at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1834, and proceeded M.A. in 1837. He 
was appointed rector of Bradfield St. Clare 
in 1836, and was for some time curate of 
Bidborough, Kent, and of Stockton, Salop. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Joseph Tweed, 
M.A., rector of Capel St. Mary, Suffolk. 
He was the eldest son of the late Rev. 
Joseph Tweed, rector of Capel, by Sarah, 
dau. of Richard Powell, esq., of Ipswich, 
and was born in 1787. He was educated 
at Caius College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1809, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1811. He was instituted to the 
rectory of Capel in 1828, and in the same 
year he married Caroline Frances, dau. of 
Robert Barthorp, esq., of Hollesley, Suf- 
folk, by whom he has left, with other 
issue, a son and heir, Joseph Barthorp, in 
holy orders, who was born in 1831, and 
married, in 1860, Sarah Anne, dau. of 
Thomas Vallance, esq., of Sittingbourne, 
Kent. 

At Bristol, aged 27, Mr. Robert Welch, 
one of the editors of the Bristol Daily 
Post. Originally he was a reporter on the 
Newcastle Chronicle, and he had been em- 
ployed in an editorial capacity in Bristol 


. for about seven years. He was known in 


the North of England as an exceedingly 
expert reporter, but it was evidently in 
original writing that his forte lay. His 
literary style in some degree reflected his 
own personal idiosyncracy, which was 
genial, witty, and pleasing. It had all 
the freshness of youth, and was full of 
promise. — Western Daily Press. 

At Bath, aged 77, Robert Bradley, esq, 
late of the War Department, and son of 
the late Rev. John Bradley, vicar of 
Faringdon, Berks. 

June 15. At Rome, aged 71, Madame la 
Duchesse de Stacpoole. 
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At Newall Hall, near Otley, aged 67, 
Francis Billam, esq. He was the eldest 
son of the late John Billam, esq., M.D., 
by Mary, dau. of — Barron, esq., of Leeds, 
and was born in 1800. He was a magis- 
trate for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and was formerly a merchant at Leeds. 
Mr. Billam married Ann, the dau. and 
heir of Thomas Clifton, esq., of Newall 
Hall, and widow of Thomas Wilkinson, 


esq. 

At Wildbad, Wurtemburg, aged 59, Mr. 
Thomas Lamb, solicitor, of The Elms, 
Andover, The deceased, who for many 
years held a high position in Andover, 
was admitted a solicitor in 1828, and in 
the following year settled in the above 
town, where for upwards of a 
years, he continued to discharge his 
arduous duties in a manner which has not 
only gained the confidence of all who were 
connected with him professionally, but 
secured for him the very highest reputa- 
tion both for ability and business quali- 
fications. In private life he was no less 
esteemed and respected ; he was accessible 
to every one, and his courtesy and urbanity 
were as marked as his kindness of disposi- 
tion. Although not endowed by nature 
with a strong constitution, the amount of 
work which Mr. Lamb performed was 


astonishing. In addition to his ordinary 
professional duties, he filled the offices of 
Clerk to the County Justices, Secretary to 
the Highway District Board, Clerk to the 


Andover Union, and Secretary to the 
Andover and Weyhill Agricultural Society, 
discharging the duties of all these offices 
with the utmost promptness and pre- 
cision.— Law Times. 

At Ben Rhydding, near Ilkley, Charles 
Robertson, esq., late President of the 
Financial Reform Association. 

At Leamington, aged 77, Deputy Com- 
missary-General Daniel. 

At Edinburgh, aged 61, Horatio Mac- 
Culloch, esq., R.S.A. The deceased was 
born in Glasgow in 1806, and having 
studied his art in his native city and at 
Edinburgh, he exhibited, in 1826, a‘ View 
on the Clyde.” In 1836 he was elected 
an associate of the Scottish Academy, and 
shortly afterwards he settled in Edin- 
burgh, where he continued up to the time 
of his death. Mr. McCulloch’s works were 
very numerous, and of the larger canvases 
may be mentioned Loch an Filan, Loch 
Katrine, Loch Achray, Kilchurn Castle, 
Edin irgh from Dalmeny, A Dream of 
the H nds, Misty Corries, Glencoe, 
Lord Macdonald’s Deer Forest in Skye, 
A Lowland River, Inverlochy Castle (now 
in the Scottish National Gallery), and, 
latest of these greater productions, a 
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icture in the last Edinburgh Exhibition, 
Loch Maree, Sutherlandshire.. He always 
contributed two or three large pictures 
and several smaller ones to every exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Scottish Academy; and 
generally also sent one or two for the 
annual exhibition in oe where he 
had many warm friends and patrons. Two 
of his landscapes were shown at Ken- 
sington in 1862, and held their I scr nobly 
amid all the marvels of art, English and 
continental, collected on that memorable 
occasion. 

Aged 73, Hugh Montgomery, esq., of 
Ballydrain, co, Antrim. He was the 
second son of the late Hugh Montgomery, 
esq., of Glenarm, Dumfriesshire, by 
Margaret, dau. of John Allen, esq. He 
was born in 1794, and married, in 1828, 
Emily, dau. of John Ferguson, esq., of 
Belfast, by whom he has left issue six 
sons and one dau. 

At Leeds, after a short illness, aged 44, 
Mr. Inkersall, a tenor of some repute. 
The deceased was born at Sheffield in 
1823, but had spent the greater portion of 
his professional life at Leeds. 

June 18. In King-street, Covent-garden, 
aged 66, the Rev. William Horton. 

At Hastings, aged 27, the Rev. Henry 
Seton. The deceased was the third son 
of Sir William Coote Seton, bart., of 
Pitmedden, Aberdeenshire, by Eliza Hen- 
rietta, dau. of the late Henry Lumsden, 
esq., of Cusliney, co. Aberdeen, and widow 
of Capt. John Wilson, E.I.C.S. He was 
born in 1839, and was curate of St. 
Thomas’s, Portman-square. 

June 19. At Brighton, Amelia, widow 
of Lt.-Col. Stephen Holmes, K.H., eldest 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir Patrick 
Ross, G.C.M.G. 

At Wootton House, Somerset, aged 70, 
Elizabeth Periam Lunn, relict of the Rev. 
Francis Lunn. 

At 19, Victoria-street, Pimlico, aged 66, 
Jane, widow of George Rennie, esq., late 
Governor of the Falkland Islands. 

At Portland House, Sheerness, aged 43, 
Henry Simpson Stephenson, esq., solicitor. 

Of diphtheria, Arabella, wife of William 
Williams, esq., of Plisgwyn, Anglesea, 
and youngest dau. of the late Rev. G. T. 
Pretyman, Chancellor of Lincoln. 

June 20. At Mount Butler House, Ros- 
crea, Ireland, aged 84, the Dowager Lad 
Carden, relict of the late Capt. Josep 
Smith, previously widow of Sir Arthur 
Carden, bart., of Templemore Park, co. 
Tipperary, and second dau. of the late T. 
Kemmis, esq., of Shaen Castle, Queen’s cv. 

At 1,, Eaton-terrace, aged three weeks, 
Lancelot Harry, son of Lieut.-Col: ‘and 
Lady Harriet Fletcher. 
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17, Digby Augustus Stewart, younges 
son of William Mackworth-Dolben, esq., of 
Finedon Hall, Northamptonshire. 
ig Ah jes , Gorm 
-, Solicitor, of Liverpoo 
Ontiags. Lemons, Bath, 
, Watt, M.A., late 
of Castelnau, Barnes. The deceased was 
educated at Edinburgh University, where 
he uated M.A. 1822. He was for- 
merly for many years minister of Dalgety, 
Fifeshire, and subsequéntly minister of 
Trinity Church, Southampton. 
June 21. On board the ship Kiltearn, 
aged 56, Christopher t, for several 
ears Comptroller of H.M.’s Customs in 
erara, and son of the late George 
Bagot, esq., high sheriff of the same 
weet Col. John Blagra’ f Cal 

A » Col. Jo. ve, 0 cot 
Park, Berks. He was the eldest son of 
late John B ve, ., of Calcot Park, 
by his cousin Frances, dau. of A. Blagrave, 
esq. He was born in 1780, was a magis- 
trate and deputy-lieutenant for Berks, and 
was appointed Col. of the Royal Berks 
Militia in 1842, He married, in 1841, 
Georgiana, dau. of the late Sir Wm. 
Rowley, bart., of Tendring Hall, Suffolk. 

At Longford, after a short illness, the 
Right Rev. John Kilduff, D.D., Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ardagh and Clonmac- 
nois. He had occupied the see since 1853, 
and was highly esteemed as a. pious, 
learned, and zealous prelate. He was 
preparing to depart for Rome when he 
was seized with the illness which resulted 
in his death. 

At Shap Wells, aged 69, the Rev. Peter 
Legh. He was the third son of the late 
Thomas Peter Legh, esq., of Golborne, co. 
Lancaster, and was born in 1798; he was 
educated at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
where he uated B.A. in 1821, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1824. In 1822 he was 
re to the family living of Newton- 

-Willows, co. Lancaster, and he was a 
magistrate for Cheshire and Lancashire. 

At Parsonstown, Captain Alexander 
Thompson Munro, late Barrack Master at 
Quebec. 

At Ryde, I. of Wight, aged 66, Robert 
Pegg, esq., Justice of the Peace for the 
borough of Derby. 

At Colchester, very suddenly, aged 23, 
Andrew George Saunders, esq., Lieut. 
84th Regt., eldest son of Andrew Saun- 
ders, esq., of The Downes, Southampton. 

At Southill Park, Beds., aged 72, Wil- 
liam Henry Whitbread, esq. He was the 
eldest son of the late Samuel Whitbread, 
pas M.P., of Cardington and Southill 
(who died in 1815), by Lady Elizabeth, 
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dau. of Charles, 1st Earl Grey, K.G., and 
was born in 1795. He was educated at 
Eton and at Trinity Coll, Cambridge, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1816; he was 
a magistrate and deputy-lieut. for Beds, 
and served as High Sheriff of that county 
in 1837. In 1818 he was returned as 
M.P. for Bedford, and continued its repre- 
sentative until the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1834, Mr. Whitbread, who was a 
brewer in London, was twice married: 
first to a Miss Judith Piggot, of Cam- 
bridge, and, secondly, in 1845, to Harriet, 
widow of Major Macan He is succeeded 
in his estates by his brother, Mr. Samuel 
C. Whitbread, of Cardington, who was 
formerly M.P. for Middlesex. 

June 22. At 3, Inverness- Bays- 
water, Charlotte, relict of the late Gen. 
Mossom Boyd, of H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 49, James 
William Fergusson, esq., barrister-at-law. 
He was the youngest son of the late John 
Hutchinson Fergusson, esq., of Troch- 
raigue, Ayrshire, and was born in 1818. 
He was educated at Caius Coll. Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1841; 
he was called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1847.—Law Times, 

At Grantham, aged 60, Louisa Stanley 
Leapingwell, widow of the Rev. Arthur 
Leapingwell, late vicar of Haydor and 
rector of Aunsby, co. Lincoln, and dau. of 
the late Jonas Kewney, esq., of Gran- 
tham. 

At Horkstow, Lincolnshire, aged 64, 
the Rev. R. Greaves Moore,M.A. The de- 
ceased was born in 1803, and educated at 
Christ’s Coll, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1826, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1829; he was appointed to the vicarage 
of Horkstow in 1834. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 91, Harriet, widow 
of the Rey. George Moultrie, formerly 
vicar of Cleobury Mortimer, Shropshire. 

At Appleby, aged 69, the Ven. Wil- 
liam Whitmarsh Phelps, Archdeacon and 
Canon of Carlisle. He was educated at 
Corpus Christi Coll, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1819, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1822. He was for some years one 
of the assistant-masters at Harrow, and 
amongst his pupils was the present Bishop 
of Carlisle, Dr. Waldegrave. Mr. Phelps 
was for many years previous to his re- 
moval to Carlisle the perpetual curate of 
Trinity Church, Reading. The rev. gen- 
tleman married, in 1824, Octavia, dau. of 
the Rev. J. Thaine Frowd, vicar of 
Kemble, Wilts, and has left issue the 
Rev. Wm. W. Phelps, M.A., assistant- 
chaplain at Peshawur, Calcutta. 

June 23. At 45, Grosvenor-place, aged 
78, Lady Stuart de Rothesay: Her lady- 
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ship was Elizabeth Margaret, third dau. 
of Philip, 3rd Earl of Hardwicke, by his 
wife Lady Elizabeth Lindsay, third dau. 
of James, 5th Earl of Balcarres. Her lady- 
ship married, in 1816, Sir Charles Stuart, 
G.C.B., son of the Hon. Sir Charles Stuart, 
K.B., and grandson of the 4th Earl of 
Bute. Her husband was afterwards 
created Lord Stuart de Rothesay, in re- 
cognition of his eminent diplomatic ser- 
vices, and died in Nov., 1845, when in 
default of male issue his title became ex- 
tinct, he leaving issue two daughters, the 
late Viscountess Canning, who was wife of 
the Governor-Gen. of India, and died in 
that country in June, 1862; and Louisa, 
Marchioness of Waterford (still living), 
widow of Henry, 3rd Marquis of Water- 
ford. 

At Streatham, aged 41, Mary Ann, wife 
of Sir Kingsmill Grove Key, bart., and 
second dau. of the late James Kershaw, 
esq., M.P. for Stockport. She was the 
widow of the late Dr. Tidman, when she 
was united to Sir K. G. Key. 

At the Palace of Westminster, aged 26, 
Henry Allen Gosset, Paymaster 75th Regt., 
third son of Ralph Allen Gosset, esq., of 
the House of Commons. 

At Belle Vue, near Alnwick, aged 78, 
Capt. George Selby, R.N. The deceased 
entered the Navy in 1804, as 3rd class 
volunteer on board the Cerebus. After 
serving for some time on the Guernsey 
station he sailed for the West Indies. In 
1808 he proceeded to the Mediterranean, 
and returned to England in 1812; he sub- 
sequently served in the East Indies until 

1816, when he returned home, and has 
since been on half pay. Capt. Selby, who 
was a magistrate for Northumberland, 
married, in 1840, Mary Anne, dau. of 
the late Rev. C. Thomas, curate of 
Howick. 

At 17, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, aged 35, Sassoon David Sassoon, esq., 
of Ashley Park, Walton-on-Thames. See 
Oprrvary. 

At 77, Gloucester-place, Hyde-park, 
Leslie Henry, the aes eon of ce 
Fitzjames Stephen, esq., barrister-at-law. 

June 24. At Leamington, aged 78, Sir 
Morgan George Crofton, bart. See OBI- 
TUARY, 

Aged 43, Catherine Sutherland, wife of 
Walter Hamilton Davis, eaq.,of 10, Golden- 
Bel T ge solicitor. 

» Park-village east, ent’s-park, 
aged 84, Comm.-Gen. Geka Teas’ ths 
Senior officer of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment. 

P At Doulting Vicarage, Somerset, 
79, the Rev. Jacob Fussell, MLA. = 
educated at Queen’s Coll., Oxford, where 
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he graduated B.A. in 1813, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1814; he was appointed to the 
vicarage of Doulting in 1823. 

At Rome, aged 20, Miss Mary Frances 
Howard, of Corby, Cumberland. The 
deceased was the eldest child of Philip 
Henry Howard, esq., of Corby Castle, by 
Eliza Minto, eldest dau. and co-heir of 
the late Major John Canning, and niece of 
the late Francis Canning, esq., of Foxcote. 
Miss Howard was born in 1847, and, under 
the care of a mother so well read and ac- 
complished, became a good linguist, and 
competent by general and exact informa- 
tion to visit Rome and Italy for the first 
time with zest and advantage. The young 
lady, who belonged to the oldest branch 
of the Roman Catholic family of that 
name, had left Rome for Naples with her 
family after Easter, but returned thither 
again in about a month to witness the 
canonisation ceremonies, bringing with 
her the seeds of Neapolitan fever, which 
soon resulted in her death, to the great 
grief of her relatives and friends.—2. J. P. 

At Coblence-on-the-Rhine, aged 64, 
Frederick William Igel, late Col. in the 
Royal Prussian Artillery, Knt. of the Red 
Eagle, Comm. of the order of the. Oak 
Crown. ; 

At Narborough Hall, Norfolk, aged 58, 
Robert Marriott, esq. 

At 8, Queen’s-gate, Hyde-park, aged 70, 
Catherine, widow of Major James Frere 
May. 

At Paris, after a short illness, Dr. Trous- 
seau; he had a European reputation. 

At ‘Sorgendorff, in Carinthia, acciden- 
tally burnt to death, the Countess Thurn, 
née Palffy Daun. 

June 25. At Paris, the Dowager Lady 
Panmure, stepmother of the present Earl 
of Dalhousie. Her ladyship was Elizabeth, 
dau. of John William Barton, esq., and 
was twice married : first, in 1822, to Wil- 
liam, 1st Lord Panmure, who died in 
1852; and, secondly, in 1856, to Bonamy 
Mansell Power, esq., of Guernsey. She 
was buried in the mausoleum of Prince 
Demidoff at Pére la Chaise, where the 
coffin will remain until it can be removed 
to its final resting-place in England. 

At Rotherhithe Rectory, aged 75, the 
Rev. Edward Blick, M.A. He was edu- 
cated at Clare Coll., Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1812, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1815; he was appointed to the 
rectory of Rotherhithe in 1835, and was 
formerly of Walton-on-Trent. 

At Charlton, Dover, aged 66, les 
Kersteman, esq., son of the late Rev. 
Andrews Kersteman, rector of Bermond- 
sey, and curate of Brenchley, Kent. 

~ At 17, Portland-place, aged 80, Amelia, 
$2 
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widow of the Rev. George Thomas Prety- 
man, Chancellor of Lincoln. 

June 26. At Henley Park, Henley-on- 
Thames, aged 88, Diana Eliza, widow of 
John Newell Birch, esq. 

At Bath, Isabella Charlotte, widow of 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Malcolm, G.C.B. She 
was the second dau. of the late Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, bart., comm.-in-chief at 
Madras, and married, in 1807, Major-Gen. 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., governor of 
Bombay, who died in 1833. 

June 27. Aged 70, Martha, the wife of 
Edward Griffiths, esq., of Newcourt, Here- 
fordshire. 

At 23, Chesham-place, aged 63, William 
J. Hamilton, esq., F.R.S. See Oprtuary. 

At The Grove, near Dumfries, aged 81, 
Wellwood Maxwell, esq., of The Grove. 

Aged 49, James Robertson, esq., of 
Worcester, son of William Robertson, esq., 
of Bradford House, Warwickshire. 

At Otterford Parsonage, Chard, aged 
39, Frances, second dau. of the Rev. R, A. 
St. Leger. 

June 28. At Preston, Shropshire, Do- 
rothy Ann, twin dau. of the late Thomas 
Burnett, esq., and granddau. of the late 
Sir Robert Burnett, of Morden Hall, 
Surrey. 

At Gillingham, Norfolk, aged 47, the Rev. 
John Farr, B.A. He was the eldest son of 
the late John Lee Farr, esq., of Cove Hall, 
Suffolk, by Caroline, dau. of T. Burton, 
esq., and was born at Cove in 1819. He 
was educated at Yarmouth, and at St. 
John’s Coll., Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1842; he was appointed in 
1855 to the rectory of Gillingham. Mr. 
Farr married, in 1847, Emily Caroline, 
dau. of R. K. Cobbold, esq., by whom he 
has left three sons and five daus. 

At Gosford House, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon, aged 31, the Rev. John Curry 
Farrington, M.A. He was the eldest sur- 
viving son of Sir Henry Anthony Farring- 
ton, bart., by Frances Elizabeth, dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. Warren, of Portview. He 
was born in 1836, and educated at Mag- 
dalen Coll., Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1859,and proceeded M.A. in 1862, 

At Isfield Rectory, aged 77, the Rev. 
Charles Gaunt, M.A. The deceased was 
the son of the late John Gaunt, esq., of 
Denham House, Bucks, and was born in 
1790. He was educated at Cirencester 
and at Brasenose Coll., Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1812, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1815; he was appointed in 1835 
to the rectory of Isfield, and in the fol- 
lowing year to the vicarage of West 
Wittering, near Chichester. He married, 
in 1822, Mary, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Dodson, rector of Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 





At South Luffenham, Rutlandshire, 
while bathing, aged 19, Digby Augustus 
Stewart, youngest son of William Mack- 
worth-Dolben, esq., of Finedon Hall, 
Bry Fe 

t Bettws, Montgomeryshire, aged 20, 
Henry Richard, only son of the Rev. 
Henry James and Emma Lovel Marshall. 

At Bishops Lavington, Wilts, Clara 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Matthew Wilkinson, D.D. 

June 29. At Blagdon Villa, near Taun- 
ton, aged 56, Harold Kynesman Mapletoft 
Brooke, esq., of Hinton Abbey, near Bath. 
He was the only surviving son of the late 
Major J. Brooke, of the Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery, by Anne, dau. of Col. Robert Patton, 
some time Governor of St. Helena, and 
was born in 1810. He was educated at 
Trinity Coll., Dublin, and was formerly in 
the 65th Regt. N.I., Hon. E.I. Company. 
Mr. Brooke married, in 1832, Margaret 
Louisa, only dau. of Capt. Symonds and 
of Ellen Robinson, dau. and co-heir of 
James Humphries, esq., of Hinton Abbey, 
by whom he has left surviving issue two 
daus. 

At Saxby Rectory, near Melton Mow- 
bray, aged one month, John Arthur Law- 
rence, infant son of the Rev. Peter Free- 
land and Mary Elizabeth Gorst. 

At Crakehall, near Bedale, Yorkshire, 
aged 57, the Rev. Thomas Rudd Ibbotson. 
He was educated at St. John’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1835; 
he was appointed incumbent of Crake- 
hall in 1841. 

At the Royal Naval Academy, Gosport, 
aged 14 years, George John, youngest son 
of the Rev. Stuart Majendie, rector of 
Barnwell, Northamptonshire. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Haslar, 
Capt. Rochfort Maguire. The deceased 
entered the navy from the Royal Naval 
College’ in November, 1830, passed his 
examination in 1835, and served as mate 
on board the Wasp, during the opera- 
tions on the coast of Syria, and was 
severely wounded at the capture of Sidon, 
where, by his gallant behaviour, he gained 
his lieutenancy. Capt. Maguire's com- 
mands as post captain, were the Galatea, 
screw frigate, on the West India station, 
and the Challenger, screw corvette, as com- 
modore of the second class on the Austra- 
lian station, from which he was compelled 
to invalid, owing to the state of his health. 

At 19, Victoria-street, Pimlico, aged 
66, Jane, widow of George Rennie, esq., 
late Governor of the Falkland Islands. 

At Abbots’ Meadow, Melrose, William 
Park, esq., of Blegbie, East Lothian. 

June 30. At Pershore, aged 48, Mr. 
Edwin Ball, solicitor. 
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At Marchington Parsonage, near Uttox- 


eter, Staffordshire, aged 31, Lieut. Ingle- - 


field, R.N., youngest son of the late Rear- 
Admiral Inglefield, C.B. 

At the Upper Mall, Hammersmith, 
Lewis Peacock, solicitor, second son of the 
late Lewis Peacock, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn- 


fields. 

Aged 25, the Rev. Robert Turle, B.A., 
younger son of Robert Turle, esq., of 
Cathedral Close, Armagh, Ireland. 

July 1. At Burwains, Colne, Lancashire, 
aged 71, Capt. W. Anderton, late Ist Life 
Guards. 


On his passage home to England, Capt. 
Henry Charles Bainbridge, B.S.C., eldest 
son of He Bainbridge, esq., of 24, 
Russell-road, Kensington. 

At The Grange, Rendham, near Sax- 
mundham, aged: 9, George Ambrose 
Bruce, esq., of Gray’s-inn, and of 11, Cole- 
man-street, solicitor. 

At Denver, aged 7 years, Corrie Leigh- 
ton Hopkins, eldest child of the Rev. 
Canon Hopkins, vicar of Littleport. 

At Budleigh Salterton, South Devon, 
aged 78, James Staunton Lambert, esq., 
of Waterdale House, and formerly of Creg 
Clare, co. Galway. The deceased was the 
eldest son of the late Walter Lambert, 
esq., of Creg Clare, co. Galway (who died 
in 1823), by Catherine, dau. of the late 
James Staunton, esq., of Waterdale House. 
He was born at Creg Clare, in 1789, and 
was educated at Trinity Coll.; Dublin; he 
was M.P. for Galway, 1826-33, and voted 
for the Roman Catholic Emancipation. In 
politics the late Mr. Lambert was what 
would be termed now a Liberal-Conserva- 
tive ; he was most conscientious in the 
discharge of every duty, and carried with 
him the respect and esteem of men of 
varied shades of opinion ; he was a magi- 
strate and deputy-lieutenant for co. Gal- 
way, and served as high sheriff for that 
county in 1813, Mr. Lambert married, 
in 1832, the Hon. Camden Elizabeth, only 
dau. and heir of Camden Gray, 9th and 
last Lord Kirkcudbright, by whom he has 
left issue six children. 

At Kirkmichael House, Dumfriesshire, 
_— ot ang Lyon, youngest son 
of the 0 tewart Lyon +, Of 
Kirkmichael. Sig 

At Blackpool, Lancashire, from the re- 
sult of a railway accident which occurred 
a fortnight previously, aged 73, the 
Ven. Robert Mosley Master, rector of 
Croston and Archdeacon of Manchester. 
The deceased was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Streynsham Master, sixty-six years 
rector of Croston, co. Lancaster, by Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Sir John Parker Mosley, 
bart., of Rolleston, Staffordshire. He was 
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educated at Eton and Balliol Coll., Ox- 
ford, obtaining a second-class in classics in 
1815. He was incumbent of the import- 
ant manufacturing town of Burnley 
twenty-nine years, from 1826 to 1855, and 
subsequently succeeded his father in the 
rectory of Croston, was a rural dean and 
honorary canon of Manchester, and was 
appointed to that archdeaconry in 1854. 
He married, in 1822, Frances Mary, eldest 
dau. of George Smith, esq., of Selsdon, 
Surrey, by whom he leaves a family of 
six sons and four daus.—Guardian. 

At 4, Lower Berkeley-street, Portman- 
square, John Knox Vade, esq., M.D. 

July 2. At 33, Clarendon-road, St. 

Helier’s, Jersey, aged 81, Lieut.-Gen. 
James Eckford, C.B., of H.M.’s Indian 
Army. 
At Bridport, Dorsetshire, aged 69, 
Samuel Bowden Gundry, esq. He was 
the eldest son of the late Samuel Gundry, 
esq., of Bridport (who died in 1848), by 
Honora, dau. of Richard Bowden, esq., of 
Bampton, Devon, and was born in 1792. 
He was a magistrate for Dorset, and 
married, in 1821, Caroline, dau. of Joseph 
Gundry Downe, esq., of Bridport, by whom 
he has left issue. 

At Curzon-park, Chester, aged 38, Julia 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Richard Henry 
Howard, of Lower Soughton, co. Flint. 

At Portobello, Frances Charteris, young- 
est dau. of the late Gen. Irving. 

At Glencourt, Bray, co. Wicklow, 
Michael Keogh, esq., of Geevagh, co. Sligo, 
youngest son of the late John Keogh, esq., 
of Mount Jerome, Dublin. 

At Kew, aged 50, Col. John Home 
Purves, of Purves Hall, Berwickshire. 
The deceased was Equerry to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Cambridge, and was formerly 
an officer in the Grenadier Guards. He 
had for some years been controller of her 
Royal Highness’s household, and had 
earned for himself the esteem and regard 
of all he had been brought in connection 
with in his several duties. The funeral 
took place at Ham Common, and, although 
strictly private, was attended by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and 
many of the relations and friends of the 
deceased, as a tribute of respect to his 
memory. 

At Stockton-on-Tees, aged 73, Richard 
Walker, esq., J.P. 

At the Ordnance House, Dover, aged 
59, Major R. A. Walker, Military Store 
Department. 

July 3. At Bawdsey Hall, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, aged 66, Edward Cavell, esq. 

At Southwold, aged 74, Elizabeth, relict 
of Thomas Bulkeley Fretwell, esq., of 
Upton Wold, Worcestershire. 
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At Mount Anna, co. Wexford, aged 29, 
Joseph John Greene, B.A. ,barrister-at-law, 
eldest son of John Greene, esq., mayor of 
Wexford. After a careful training under 
private tuition at home, he entered the 
ae of St. Cuthbert’s, Ushaw, at the 
age of thirteen, where he remained 
throughout its whole curriculum for lay- 
men, carrying off a double first at each 
examination ; ws yn in the school of 
a iloso he omen the Cuth- 

e xy guineas by an essay 
on teen eee A othe late Cardinal 
Wiseman pronounced to be one of the 
most argumentative and elegant composi- 
tions he had ever read. After leaving St. 
Cuthbert’s he graduated in the Queen’s 
University, taking scholarships and exhi- 
bitions in his course; and subsequently 
entered the Inner Temple, London, and 
was called to the Irish Bar at Easter 
Term, 1863. He has left behind him 
some beautiful compositions in our own 
vernacular, and sev: tions from 
the best authors in the Greek and Latin 
languages, characterised by charming 
simplicity of style and elegance of expres- 
sion. In all the relations of life, his 
mo relatives and friends have 
reason to feel proud of ; and the 
noblest inheritance his only son could 
inherit is the character of such a father. 
His remains were placed in the same 
grave with his lamented brother, the late 
Mathew Saunders Greene, in the Fran- 
ciscan ehurchyard in this town.— Wexford 
Independent. 

At t Clifton, aged 69, the Rev. William 
Drake Sealy, B.A., late rural dean and 
rector of All Saints, Berbice, British 
Guiana. 

At 27, Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, 
aged 80, George Smith, esq., formerly of 

4, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn. 

” At Broome Rectory, Suffolk, aged 68, 
the Rev. James William Wenn. He was 
educated at Caius Coll., Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1820 ; and was for- 
merly domestic chaplain to the Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon. 

July 4. At Bridgetown House, Totnes, 
aged 56, the Hon. William Almericus de 
Courcy. He was the second son of the 
late Hon. Capt. Michael de Courcy, R.N. 
(who died in 1813), by Catherine, dau. of 
William de Lisle, esq., and heir-presump- 
tive to his nephew, ‘the present Lord 
Kingsale. He was born in 1810, and 
married, in 1839, ey only dau. of 
the late Jacob Weymouth , sq., of Marl- 
| borough, Devon, by whom he has left 
issue, John Almericus, born in 1843. 

At Cecil House, Wimbledon, aged 25, the 
Hon. Evelyn John Hewitt, Lieut. R.A. He 
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was the second son of Viscount Lifford, 
by his first wife, Lady Mary, eldest dau. 
of Archibald, 2nd Earl of Gosford, and 
was born in 1842. 

July 4. At Southampton, aged 67, Chas. 
Bromley, we sheriff of Southampton. 

At Ipswich, aged 61, John King, esq., 
proprietor and formerly editor of the 
Suffolk Chronicle. 

At Alnwick, aged 83, Jane, widow of 
Robert Ogle, _ +» Of Eglingham H 

At Calais, George J. Morley Pocock, 
only son of Augustus Pocock, esq., and 
nephew of the late Sir George Edward 
Pocock, bart. 

At St. Leonard's, aged 73, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. Andrew Reed, D.D., of 
Hackney. 

At Royal Heath Villa, Sandown, I.W., 
aged 91, Major Henry Smyth, formerly of 
H.M.’s 39th Regt. 

At Washington, co. Durham, suddenly, 
aged 26, Mr. Albert Verner, Inspector of 
Mines for the northern district. 

July 5. At 18, Whitehall-place, aged 83, 
Sir William Lawrence, bart., F.R.S. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Knockmaroon, near Dublin, aged 85, 
Alexander Ferrier, y 

At Chelwood, near Bristol, Theodore, 
infant son of the Rev. H. T. Perfect. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, aged 63, Rear- 
Admiral Herbert Schomberg. The de- 
ceased was the only son of Vice-Admiral 
A. W. Schomberg, by his first wife, 
Catherine Anna, only surviving dau. of 
Stepney Rawson Stepney, esq., of Castle 
Durrow, King’s Co., and was born in 
1803. He entered the Royal Naval 
Coll. in 1817, and embarked as volun- 
teer on board the Phaeton in:1819, in 
which vessel he was for some time em- 
ployed on the coast of North America and 
in the Channel. He was subsequently 
employed in the Melville on the North- 
American and West India, Cape of Good 
Hope, and China stations. He married, 
in 1844, Sarah, third dau. of the Rev. W. 
Stevens Bayton, of Westergate House, 
Chichester. 

At Thurleston Lodge, Ipswich, aged 54, 
Charles Steward, esq., solicitor. 

At Oakfield, Dumfries, aged 63, John 
Pitcairn Trotter, esq., advocate. He was 
the third son of the late Young Trotter, 
esq., of Broomhouse, co. Berwick, by 
Jane, dau. of George Cranstoun, esq., of 
Dewar, Midlothian; he was born at 
Broomhouse in 1804, educated at Dunse 
and Edinburgh, and was admitted as an 
advocate at the Scottish bar in 1826. In 
1839 he was appointed Sheriff-Substitute 
of Dumfriesshire (of which he was also 


for many years a magistrate), by the late 
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Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, bart., of Close- 
burn, then Sheriff of the county.—Law 
Times. 

July 6. At Lowestoft, aged 47, Matilda 
Frances, wife of the Rev. Henry Adding- 
ton, vicar of Langford, Beds, and elder 
dau. of the late Thomas Alexr. Raynsford, 
esq., of Henlow Grange. 

At Little Stambridge, Rochford, Essex, 
aged 77, the Rev. John Robert Barber, 
D.D. He was educated at Trinity Coll, 
Dublin, where he graduated B.A. in 1818, 
and_took the degree of D.D. in 1826; he 
was morning preacher at All Saints’, Lam- 
beth, and for twenty-five years chaplain 
of Lambeth Workhouse. 

At Brook Street, Eastry, Kent, aged 56, 
William Boteler, esq. He was the eldest 
son of the late William Fuller Boteler, 
esq., of Eastry, Q.C., Recorder of Canter- 
bury (who died in 1845), by Charlotte, 
dau. of the late James Leigh Joynes, esq., 
of Mount Pleasant, Gravesend;. he was 
born in 1810, and educated at Eton and 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A., in 1833, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1836. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s-inn in 1839. The deceased, 
who was unmarried, is succeeded in his 
estates by his brother, Iiichard, who was 
born in 1821.—Law Times. 

After a long illness, Mr. John Rutter 
Chorley. The deceased was a notable 
specimen of a class of men who contrive 
to do genuine service to letters without 
being very much heard of by the general 
public. His studies in French, German, 
and Italian belles lettres went beyond the 
average efforts, even of scholars; and in 
knowledge of Spanish literary history he 
was without a rival, as many elaborate 
and exhaustive articles in the Atheneum 
conclusively proved. His collection of 
Spanish plays was the first, we fancy, in 
existence. A few years ago, the British 
Museum was enriched by a donation from 
him of duplicate copies of Spanish plays, 
a donation which was almost a library in 
itself.— A theneum. 

At Farncombe Rectory, near Godalming, 
Surrey, Emily Georgina, widow of Major 
Alexander Robert Dallas, 1st M.N.I., and 
Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General 
Madras Army. 

At Nottingham-place, Regent’s Park, 
Lieut.-Col. Edwin Griffiths, late Pay- 
master Depét Battalion, Chatham. 

At Chesham, Bucks, aged 59, the Rev. 
William Edward Hume, B.A. He was 
educated at Ch. Ch. Oxford, where he 
took his degree of B.A. in 1831; he was 
for some time vicar of White Colne, 

x 
At Derby, aged 78, Nathaniel Story, 
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esq., formerly Capt. in 3rd Dragoon 
Guards. 


At 68, Union-road, Rotherhithe, aged 
75, Mr. Robert Stranack, for many years 
Master in the General Steam Navigation 
Company's Service. 

On the 6th inst., at Yaxley Hall, Eye, 
Suffolk, aged 52, Patrick Robert Welch, 

. He was the eldest son of the late 
Patrick Welch, esq., M.P., of Newtown 
Welch, co. Kilkenny (who died in 1830), 
by Anne, dau. of James Brennan, esq., of 
Cottage, co. Carlow. He was born in 
1815, educated at the College of Clon- 
gowes, and called to the bar at the Middle 
‘Temple in 1840, and in 1864 he was ap- 
pointed to the Registrarship of the Leeds 
District Court of Bankruptcy, a post 
which he held almost up to the time of 
his decease. Mr. Welch’s name had been 
lately before the public in connection 
with this office. He married in 1840, 
Henrietta, dau. and heir of Gilbert 
Francis Yaxley Leake, esq., of Yaxley 
Hall.— Law Times. 

At Worcester, aged 77, J. M. Ailcroft, 
esq., for many years senior partner in the 
establishment of Messrs. Dent, Allcroft, 
and Co., of Wood-street and Worcester. 
The deceased was one of the members of 
the old municipality of the city of Wor- 
cester, of which city he was Chamberlain 
in the year 1832-3. He was very liberal 
in his beneficence, both public and pri- 
vate, his aid being freely afforded to every 
charitable work for the spiritual, moral, 
and physical benefit of his poorer neigh- 


urs, 

At 19, Stanley-crescent, Kensington- 
park-gardens, aged 29, Agnes Sophia, wife 
of the Rev. John Godding, incumbent 
of Homerton, and eldest dau. of the late 
Gen. Sir J. W. Sleigh, K.C.B. 

At Clevedon, aged 76, Sarah, dau. of 
the late Rev. E. C. Grevile, vicar of 
Clevedon, and rector of St. Stephen’s, 
Bristol. 

At Paris, aged 53, M. Ponsard, the cele- 
brated dramatic poet. He was born at 
Vienne, in the department of Isere, in 
1814, and was originally destined for the 
profession of the law, and went through 
the preliminary studies in Paris. His 
first essay in dramatic literature before 
being called to the bar was a transla- 
tion into French verse of Lord Byron’s 
“ Manfred.” 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 71, Chas, 
Savery, esq. The deceased was formerly 
for many years connected with one of the 
most eminent legal firms in Bristol, but 
had long since retired from business. 
Mr. Savery was a man of much natural 
ability, besides being well read and able 
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in his profession. He was one of the 
original solicitors of the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway Company, the Water 
Works Company, the Cemetery Company, 
&c.—in fact, of most of the great local 
undertakings now carried on by his suc- 
cessors, Messrs. Fussell and Prichard. 
Mr. Savery had also t experience in 
old Bristol elections, having been the 
legal adviser in more than one of the 
igantic contests of that city.— Law 


At Garbrand Hall, Surrey, George 
Torr, esq. 

July 8 At 42, Brunswick-square, 
Brighton, Marianne, Lady Ashworth, 
third dau. of the late Hon. Mr. Justice 
Rooke. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, aged 83, Sarah 
Ainsworth, relict of Capt. John Ains- 
worth. 

At Risby Rectory, Walter, fifth son of 
the Rev. T. E. Abraham. 

At Vaux, in the department of the 
Seine-et-Oise, France, aged 73, M. Charles 
Ozé Barbaroux. He was the son of the 
celebrated Girondist of the same name, 
and was born at Marseilles in 1794, and 
was but two years old when his father 
perished on the scaffold. He was brought 
up to the profession of the law, and 
called to the bar at Nimes in 1814. The 
first remarkable act of his life was the 
petition which, in conjunction with 
Madier de Montjan the elder, he pre- 
sented to the Chamber of Deputies, de- 
nouncing the acts of vengeance committed 
by the Royalists in the south after the 
fall of Napoleon. To escape from the 
persecution raised against him by the 
party he attacked, he came up to Paris, 
founded the “ Encyclopédie Moderne,” and 
became an active contributor to the Con- 
stitutional journals of the period. In 
1822 he edited the second part of the 
“ Memoirs” of his father, which had been 

: og ot during the Reign of Terror. 
n 1824 he published an abridgment of 
“The History of the United States,” the 
“ Journey of Lafayette in America,” and 
another work called “The Memoirs of a 
Sergeant,” all of which passed through 
several editions. In 1830 he was ap- 
= by the Government of Louis 
hilippe Procurator-Général at Pondi- 
cherry ; from there he was transferred to 
the Island of Bourbon, or Réunion, in the 
same capacity, and in 1848 to Algiers. 
The electors of the Island of Réunion 
named him their representative to the 
Legislative Assembly. In 1852, soon 
after the coup d'état, he was appointed 
member of the newly-organized Council 
of State; and in 1858, Senator. 
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At Walton-upon-Thames, aged 58, Isa- 
bella, the wife of Sidney Billing, esq., 
barrister-at-law, and second dau. of the 
late Rev. T. W. Fowke, vicar of All Saints’, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. 

At Paris, aged 64, M. Benoit Four- 
neyron. The deceased was born at St. 
Etienne, Dept. Loire, on November 1, 
1802. His earliest professional pursuit 
was that of a mining engineer. Subse- 
quently he practised in Paris as a civil 
engineer. He was chief of a battalion of 
the National-Guard in 1847, and, in 1848, 
representative of the Loire department in 
the National Assembly. He devoted the 
greater part of his energies to hydraulic 
engineering, upon which subject he wrote 
several treatises and memoirs, and to the 
construction and perfection of hydraulic 
machines. He paid great attention to 
the theory of turbines, and introduced 
the particular form of this class of 
machines which has since borne his name. 

At Eton College, aged 17, Gream, only 
son and heir of Hughes Ingram, eaq., of 
Paulett House, Lyme Regis. 

At 11, Taviton-street, aged 35, Frances 
Mary, wife of the Rev. H. W. Tweed, 
vicar of Bridstow, Herefordshire, and 
eldest dau. of Richard Twining, esq., of 
the Strand, London. 

July 9. At 23, Park-crescent, aged 69, 
the Right Hon. Lord Justice Turner. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Bagni di Cumano, Austrian Tyrol, 
Mary Catherine, wife of the Rev. Josha. 
Cautley, of Thorney, Cambridgeshire. 

In London, of heart disease, aged 57, 
William Scholefield, esq., M.P. for Birm- 
ingham. The deceased was the second 
son of Mr. Joseph Scholefield (who had 
been member for Birmingham from 1832 
until his death, in 1844). He was born in 
1809, was a merchant, a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant for Warwickshire, and 
a director of the Birmingham and Midland 
Bank. When Birmingham received its 
charter of incorporation, in 1838, Mr. 
William Scholefield was chosen its first 
mayor. In 1847 he was elected to repre- 
sent the city in Parliament, and since 
that time he has held his seat without 
interruption. In politics he was what 
used to be called “a Radical Reformer,” 
being in favour of a wide extension of 
the suffrage, vote by ballot, &c. It would 
be impossible for any man to gain more 
completely the esteem, and in a measure 
the affections, of all classes of his con- 
stituents than did the late member. His 
high personal qualities charmed all who 
came into contact with him. Mr. Schole- 
field married, in 1829, Jane Matilda, dau. 
of Mr, J. Miller, and by her, who died iu 
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1843, had issue four children. In a 
notice of the deceased, the Birmingham 
Gazette states that “Mr. Scholefield’s 
father was an American hardware mer- 
chant, and while accompanying his 
brother in one of many voyages across 
the Atlantic, William seems to have dis- 
played perhaps the only romantic feature 
in his character. He was young and 
ardent; Miss Miller, the daughter of the 
hotel-keeper, whose house afforded shelter 
to the travellers from busy Birmingham, 
was young and charming; William’s heart 
was fired, and he was clandestinely married 
to the pretty American, who until her 
. death, some years later, was a fond and 
faithful wife. She bore him four children, 
two of either sex. One son died in early 
manhood, and one daughter in early 
womanhood. The other son, Clement, is 
living.” 

At Hareston, Leicestershire, aged 80, 
the Rev. John Earle Welby, M.A. He 
was the fifth son of Sir William Earle 
Welby, bart., of Denton and Allington, 
co. Lincoln (who died in 1815), by his 
second wife, Katharine, dau. of J. Cope, 
esq., and widow of Thomas Williamson, 
esq., of Allington Hall. He was born at 
Allington in 1786, and educated at Eton 
and at Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1811, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1814 ; he was appointed in 1816 
to the rectories of Harston, West Alling- 
ton, and Stroxton. Mr. Welby, who was 
a magistrate for Grantham, married in 
1819, Felicia Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. 
H. A. Hole, of Chromleigh, Devon, and 
granddau. of Dr. Horne, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, by whom he had issue five sons and 
two daus. 

July 10. At 10, Cowley-street, West- 
minster, aged 80, William Blanchard, esq. 

At Marchwiel Rectory, Denbighshire, 
aged 65, the Rev. Stephen Donne, rector. 
He was educated at St. John’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1825, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1828; he was 
vicar of Llansantfraid-Glyn-Ceriog, co. 
Denbigh, from 1837 to 1860, and for 
Many years head master of Oswestry 
School. 

At Oakendean, Cowfold, aged 85, Eliza- 
beth Sarah, widow of Col. Thos. Drake. 

At Headington, Oxon, Sarah Matilda, 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Latimer. 

At Rugby, aged 30, Morgan Crofton 
Molesworth, Capt. R.E. He was the 
second son of the late Anthony Oliver 
Molesworth, esq. (brother of Richard, 7th 
Viscount Molesworth), by his first wife, 
Jane, dau. of John Potter, esq.; he was 
born in 1837, and married in 1862, 
Georgina, only dau. of Abraham Duke, 
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esq., of Rugby, by whom he had issue one 
son and three daus. 

At’ Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square, 
aged 75, Francisco Rebello, esq., forty- 
seven years Portuguese vice-consul in 
London. 

At Wigan, from congestion of the 
brain, aged 50, Thomas Richardson, M.A., 
Ph.D. F.RSS.L. and E, MR.LA., 
Ass. Inst. C.E., Reader in Chemistry in 
the University of Durham, &c. Of late 
years the deceased was best known to the 
chemical world by his work in connection 
with “Richardson and Watt’s Chemical 
Technology.” He was also a frequent con- 
tributor to the Chemical News and Chemical 
Gazette: his papers relating chiefly to ma- 
nufacturing chemistry. 

July 11. At Mary-ville, near Edin- 
burgh, James Bonar, esq., writer to the 
Signet. 

At Walworth, Lieut.-Col. W. H. H. F. 
Clarke, late 53rd Regt. 

At Torquay, aged 47, William Thomas 
Gawthrop, solicitor, of Hemel Hempstead, 
and 2, Raymond-buildings, Gray's Inn. 

At Homme Lodge, Ross, Herefordshire, 
aged 79, Vice-Admiral William Hillyar. 
He was the son of the late James Hillyar, 
esq., surgeon R.N., brother of the late 
Rear-Admiral Sir James Hillyar, K.C.B., 
and was born in 1788. He entered the 
navy in 1795, and after serving for some 
time off the coast of France and in the 
Mediterranean, was present at the sur- 
render of Genoa. In 1837 he was em- 
ployed as secretary to the Hon. Sir C. G. 
Paget for the purpose of making all the 
observations and reports required in a 
series of experimental cruizes then about 
to take place, and he was subsequently 
employed on board the Southampton as 
flag-captain to Sir E. D. King, Commander- 
in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Admiral Hillyar was married, and has 
left issue. 

At Welby Rectory, Grantham, aged 75, 
the Rev. Charles Bethel Otley. He was 
educated at Wadham Coll. , Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1813, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1822, and was appointed to the 
rectory of Welby in 1833. 

At Shirley Warren, near Southampton, 
Frederick Wollaston, eldest child of the 
Rev. Frederick Sandeman. 

At The Dell, Long Ditton, aged 63, 
Morgan Treherne, esq., M.P. The de- 
ceased was the second son of Rees Goring 
Thomas, esq., of Llannon, en, 
by Sarah, dau. of R. Hovell, esq. He was 
born in 1803, and was educated at Cheam 
School, and afterwards proceeded to 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge, at which uni- 
versity he graduated M.A. in 1827, and 
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was called to the bar of the Inner Temple 
the same year, but never practised; he 
assumed the name of Treherne in 1856. 
He unsuccessfully contested Coventry 
against the Right Hon. Edward Ellice 
and Sir Joseph Paxton in the Conservative 
interest, being defeated by a considerable 
majority, but was first elected for that 
city in 1863. The hon. member was re- 
turned at the last general election in con- 
junction with Mr. Henry Eaton, being 
second on the poll, defeating the liberal 
candidates, Mr. E. F. Flower and Mr. T. 
Mason Jones. The deceased, who was a 
for Sussex and a deputy- 
lieutent for Surrey, married in 1835, 
Louisa Frances, dau. and heir of John 
Apsley Dalrymple, esq., of Mayfield, 
Sussex, by whom he has left issue. 

July 12, At the Palace, Londonderry, 
suddenly, aged 73, the Right Rev. Wm. 
Higgin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Wellesley House, } Brighton, aged 65, 
John Andrews, F.R.C.P. 

Aged 66, the Rev. Francis Edward 
Baker, vicar of Allensmore, Hereford- 
shire. He was educated at St. Alban’s 
Hall, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1824; and was appointed to the vicarage 
of Allensmore in 1842. 

Aged 82, Edward Baylis, esq., of Hed- 
gerley, Bucks. The deceased was the 
eldest son of the late Edward Baylis, esq., 
and was born in 1784; he was a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for Middlesex, and 
@ commissioner of taxes, and married, in 
1808, Elizabeth Dorothy, dau. of Thomas 
Rigby, esq., by whom he has left issue 
Edward (in holy orders), M.A.,and rector 
of Hedgerley, who was born in 1815. 

At Edinburgh, Jane Grahame, relict of 
the late Rev. William Bryce, D.D., of 
Aberdour. 

At Streatham, aged 62, James Crosby, 
esq., F.S.A., solicitor, of 3, Church-court, 
Old Jewry. 

At Exeter, aged 28, Henry Williams 
Dicken, Lieut. R.A. 

At Cheltenham, Col. Hamilton Flem- 
ing, R.M. 

At Passy, Paris, aged 34, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Saurin, late Bengal Army. 

July 18. At Hounslow, aged 31, Thos. 
Donaldson, Capt. 3d (King’s Own) Hussars. 

At Upper Norwood, aged 75, Lieut.- 
Gen. B. R. Hitchins, of the Madras 


Army. 

AL Kilby, Leicestershire, aged 94, the 
Rev. Henry Kebbel. He was educated at 
Sidney-Sussex Coll., Cambridge, where he 
took his degree of LL.B. in 1810, and was 
appointed vicar of Wistow and Newton, 
and perpetual curate of Kilby in 1813, 
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At Cromwell House, — peoe 32, 
the Rev. William Harman N 

July 14. At Nantwich, Cheehire, aged 
71, Thomas Wyndham Jones, esq., s0- 
licitor. The deceased was admitted in 
Michaelmas Term, 1823; was formerly 
in partnership with the late Mr. John 
Cooper Beckell, of Brookland, near 
Woord, Salop, and practised at Hough, 
near Nantwich, for many years; was one 
of the oldest surviving practitioners in 
the county, and had the general reputa- 
tion of being an able, sound, real pro- 
perty as well as general, lawyer, besides 
being esteemed one of the ablest anti- 
quarians of Cheshire. And, to use the 
words of a county author, “ his acquaint- 
ance with the antiquities of Cheshire gave 
to his contributions an authority of no 
little weight.” His unflinching zeal in the 
interests of his clients frequently placed 
him in antagonism with the magistracy, 
but it is a well-known fact that that body 
not unfrequently during calmer moments 
publicly appealed to him for his opinion 
when practising before them in special 
sessions.— Law Times. 

At Binstead, Isle of Wight, Amelia, 
wife of Sir Charles Locock, bart. She 
was the dau.of John Lewis, esq., and was 
married to Sir C. Locock, bart., in 1826. 

At Wolverhampton, aged 71, Hannah, 
widow of the Rev. Edward Blackstock. 

At Brinkcliffe Tower, Sheffield, aged 77, 
James Wilson, esq. The deceased was the 
only surviving son of the late William 
Wilson, esq., of Sheffield (who died in 
1829), by Sarah, dau. of John Allen, esq., 
of Chapeltown, near Sheffield, and was 
born in 1789. He was admitted a solicitor 
in 1812, and practised for many years as 
Law Clerk to the Corporation of Cutters 
in Hallamshire. Mr. Wilson married, in 
1825, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Jonathan Alderson, rector of Harthill, co. 
York, by whom he has left, with other 
issue, a son and heir, James Allen (in 
holy orders), M.A. of Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and rector of Bolton-by-Bolland, 
co. York, who was born in 1827, and mar- 
ried, in 1860, Catherine, dau. of Henry 
Rennington, esq., of Aynsome, co. Lan- 
caster.—Law Times 

July 15, At Margate, aged 42, Leicester 
Buckingham, youngest son of the late Jas. 
Silk Buckingham, esq., at one time M.P. 
for Sheffield. Mr. Buckingham was the 
author of several successful pieces for 
the stage, among which may be named 
“Merry Widow,” “ Faces in the Fire,” 
and “ Silver Lining.” 

At Westport. House, Cupar Fife, Wil- 
liam Carstairs, esq., late H.M.’s Indian 
Army. 
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At Brunswick-square, Brighton, of dis- 
ease of the heart, George Charles D’ Albiac, 
esq., of The Shelleys, Sussex, He was the 
eldest son of the late Major John George 
D’Albiac, of the 4th Light Dragoons, by 
Eleanor, dau. of the late Henry Shelley, 
esq., of Lewes, and nephew of the late 
Gen. Sir J. C. D’Albiac; he was born in 
1809, educated at the Charterhouse, and 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for Sussex, Lieut.-Col.-Commandant 1st 
Sussex Artillery Volunteers, and was for- 
merly an officer in the 4th Light Dra- 
goons. He married, first, in 1844, Louisa 
Maria, dau. of Major George Burges, of 
the Bengal Cavalry; and secondly, in 
1855, Anne, dau. of the late Henry 
Mayers, esq., of Redland, co. Gloucester. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, Vice-Admiral 
Robert Deans. He was the second son of 
the late Admiral Deans, of Huntingdon, 
and was born at that place in 1792. He 
entered the Navy in 1804, and from that 
time till 1810 served on the Lisbon and 
Mediterranean stations. He was after- 
wards engaged on the coast of Norway 
and on the north coast of Spain, where he 
assisted in the capture of several forts and 
of the town of St. Anders. He was sub- 
sequently transferred to the Home and 
Lisbon stations He became a Vice- 
Admiral on the retired list in 1864. Mr. 
Deans was twice married: first, in 1821, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Richard 
Clay, esq.; and secondly, in 1830, to 
Charlotte Sophia, youngest dau. of Duncan 
Stewart, esq., of Glenbuchie, co. Perth. 

At Harlton Rectory, Cambs, Maria 
Louisa, wife of the Rev. Osmond Fisher. 

At Owersby Vi , Lincolnshire, 
aged 20, Ada, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
William Hare, late Chaplain to the Forces, 

At Solihull, aged 49, Mary Susannah, 
wife of the Rev. Alexander Hunter, vicar 
of Tanworth, Warwickshire, and eldest 
dau. of the late Robert Edward Eden 
Myson, esq., of Weatheroak, co. Wor- 
cester, 


At Fir Grove, North Brixton, aged 67, 
Capt. James Patrick Macdougall, late of 
the B.S.C., a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Surrey, and chairman of 
the Church of England Assurance Com- 


pany. 

At Welton Hill, near Hull, aged 68, 
Mrs. Frances Galland, widow of the Rev. 
Themes Galland, M.A. 

t Haxter Lodge, Roborough, Devon 
Charles Abdy Williams, esq., sein son 
of the late Rev. J. Williams, of Matherne, 
Monmouthshire. 

_At Brest, Bretagne, suddenly, aged 75 
Sir Anthony George Perrier, knt., CB. 
The deceased waa a son of the late George 
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Perrier, esq., a merchant of Cork, and 
nephew of the late Sir Anthony Perrier, 
of Carrigmore, co. Cork. He was born in 
1792, and during the Peninsular War 
served in the Commissariat department. 
In 1824 he was appointed British Consul 
at Brest. In 1839 and 1843 the deceased 
was delegated by the English Government 
to form part of the International Commis- 
sion charged to draw up regulations for 
the fisheries on the coasts of Newfound- 
land and of France; and, as a recompense 
of his services, her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria was pleased to confer on him the 
dignity of knighthood. Afterwards, in 
1851 and 1852, he was appointed delegate 
to the European Sanitary Conference 
assembled at Paris. Ov that occasion her 
Britannic Majesty accorded to Sir Anthony 
the Order of the Bath, and the Prince- 
President of the Republic presented him 
with a gold medal as an acknowl ent 
of the services which he had rendered. 
At Brest the deceased gentleman was 
greatly respected and beloved, and on the 
day of his funeral the whole population, 
so to speak, formed the cortége to the 
cemetery. Over the tomb addresses were 
delivered by M. Castagné, the Vice-Consul, 
Dr. Penquer, and the Rev. Pasteur Bertho, 
of Troyes. The deceased married, in 
1816, Jacqueline, dau. of William Pennell, 
esq., late Consul-General for the Brazils. 

July 18. At Dryhill, Tunbridge, Kent, 
aged 44, John Augustus Conroy, esq., 
eldest son of the late Major Llewellyn 
Conroy. 

At 6, Foulis-terrace, 8. W., Eliza, widow 
of the Rev. Andrew Irvine, vicar of St. 
Margaret's, Leicester, and eldest diu. of 
the late John Rawlinson, esq., of Clatford 
and Alresford, Hants. 

At Swift's Park, Cranbrook, Kent, aged 
68, Robert Tooth, esq. He was the third 
son of the late William Tooth, esq., of 
Cranbrook, and was born in 1799. He 
was a magistrate for Kent, and was twice 
married: first, in 1820, to Mary Anne, 
dau. of John Reader, esq, of Ashford 
(she died in 1845) ; and secondly, in 1847, 
to Fanny, eldest dau. of Edward Tooth, 
esq., of Fir Grove, Tillington, Sussex. He 
has left by his first wife, with other issue, 
a son and heir, Robert, born in 1821. 

July 19. At Preston House, Preston 
Candover, Hants, aged 72, John James 

i He was the eldest son of 


King, esq. y 

the late John King, 
House, Sussex (who died in 1844), by 
Harriet, dau. of the late Right Rev. 
Dr. Charles Moss, Lord Bishop of Bath 


esq., of Loxwood 


and Wells, and was born in 1794. He 
was educated at Eton and Ch. Ch., Oxford, 
and was a magistrate and deputy-lieute- 

















nant for Sussex. Mr. King married, in 
1823, Charlotte Wyndham, dau. of George 
O’Brien, Earl of Egremont, and sister of 
Lord Leconfield, by whom he has left, 
with other issue, a son and heir, John 
Henry Wyndham, who was born in 1826, 
and married, in 1852, Emily, dau. of the 
Hon. Lionel Dawson. 

July 20. At Belsay Castle, Northumber- 
land, aged 88, Sir C. M. L. Monck, bart. 
See Onrruary. ; 

Lately. In London, Mr. John Cooper 
Bunney, for many years publisher of the 
John Bull, which he was employed by 
Theodore Hook in establishing the best 

of half a century ago. 

At Over Durdie, Errol, N.B., aged 80, 
the Very Rev. Dr. Dewar, Principal of 
Marischal College, and Professor of Church 
History, an office which he filled till the 
colleges were united a few years ago. He 
married a granddaughter of the then Earl 
of Aberdeen, and leaves a widow and two 
daus.—Scotsman. 

At Norwood, aged 65, the Rev. Dr. 
Price, a Nonconformist writer of some 
celebrity. He was formerly a Baptist 
minister, and for some years edited the 
“ Eclectic Review.” 

After a long illness, Miss Marguerite 
Power. The deceased, who was a niece 
of the late Countess of Blessington, claims 
a place in these columns, as having at- 
tempted rather than succeeded in light 
authorship, having written tales, verses, 
and a book of travels. Her account of a 
winter's residence in Egypt is by much her 
best work. She will long be remembered 
by her personal elegance and suavity of 
manner, not unaccompanied by lively 
touches of humour and shrewd observa- 
tion, rather than by any literary indivi- 
duality or merit. Miss Power was a 
frequent contributor to Once a Week and 
other periodicals of the present day, as 
she was formerly to the “ Annuals.” 

In London, Mr. Griffith Robert Jones, 
formerly of Lleyn, Carnarvonshire. The 
deceased, who was better known by his 
nom de plume “‘ Gutto Lleyon,” was a man 
described as of considerable taste in lite- 
rature, and an apt quoter of ancient Welsh 
MSS. Some years ago a bard dubbed him 
“Gwyrgant’s Boswell.”—Oswestry Adver- 
tiser. 

At Paris, suddenly, aged 75, M. Civiale, 
the author of the modern method of litho- 
trity, or crushing of the stone, one of the 
most important improvements in surgery 
introduced during the present century, 
and which has since been the means of 
affecting a great saving of life in every 
country in Europe. He was a member of 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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the Institute and of the Academy of 
Medicine, and his services had been recog- 
nised by several of the foreign sove- 


reigns. 

At the Oratory, Brompton, of consump- 
tion, aged 24, Mr. Harrison, late “ captain” 
of Westminster School. A few years 
since, the deceased, who was a young 
gentleman of great attainments, became a 
convert to the Roman Catholic faith at the 
Brompton Oratory; he was sent back to 
Westminster, with the injunction to keep 


what had a secret from the masters 
there ! Subsequently the Oratory obtained 
full possession of their convert, and Mr. 


Harrison, after ordination, officiated at the 
services with a grace and dignity that 
rendered him remarkable. 

At Gordonstown, N.B., aged 86, James 
Beattie, sen., of that place, better known 
as “the Auchterless John Pounds.” The 
deceased was born Jan. 27, 1781, in the 
parish of Rayne. About the end of last 
or the inning of the present century 
Mr. Beattie removed from the parish of 
Rayne to Gordonstown, in Auchterless, 
and there commenced business on his own 
account as a shoemaker. At that period 
schools were few and far between, and 
many, especially in rural districts, thought 
it only a useless expenditure of money 
and time to send their children to 
school until they reached the age of 
twelve or thirteen years. Owing to this 
state of matters, Mr. Beattie was not long 
in observing the lamentable state of ignor- 
ance which then prevailed around him. 
Many had grown up to man and woman's 
estate unable either to read or write, and 
who with + to religious instruction 
were equally ignorant. This first sug- 
gested to him the idea of himself becom- 
ing a volunteer instructor. On his inten- 
tions becoming known, many of his 
neighbours placed their children under 
his tuition, and such was his art in gain- 
ing the affections of the young folk, that 
his workshop was soon filled with the 
rising generation of both sexes, and he 
had often to work till past midnight to 
make up for time spent in teaching during 
the day. For the long period of sixty 
years Mr. Beattie conducted a school at 
which there were daily in attendance 
from thirty to forty scholars, and nothing 
would have offended him so much as to 
have offered him anything in the shape 
of school fees.—Banjfshire Journal. 

At Peru, aged upwards of 80, Castilla, 
well known as “ the liberator of the slave, 
the President who abolished capital 
punishment, and the hero of many 4 
fight.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From June 24, 1867, to July 23, 1867, inclusive. 
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ALFRED WHITMORE, 
19, Change Alley, London, E.C., 
: Stock and Share Broker. 











